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Conditions Faced by Machine Tool Builder 


Why It Is Difficult to Secure Continuously Satisfactory 


Activity—How Some of the Problems 


Have Been Met 


BY J. J. RALPH 


experienced the extreme of a condition of change 
entirely without precedent. Record general activity 
abruptly dropped to almost complete stagnation and 
now apparently the industries are ascending to mod- 


Pe two years the metal-working industries have 
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Fig. 1 Picture of a Prosperity Cycle Covering a 
Curves are plotted to allow room for notation and areas 
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silk is heavy at good prices. The automobile manu- 
facturer, controlling the entire distribution chain from 
production, through publicity, straight to retail sales, 
increased quality, decreased price and has.seen this 


year a record breaker. Both of these demands are re- 
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Simple Chain of Manufacture and Distribution 
are not balanced. 


a, Basic dependence upon consumer and the lag in acceleration based on activity of link nearest to consumer. 
b, Over capacity of the industrial world because of necessity of accommodating the peak demands instead of the 


average. 


c, The carrying over of activity due to momentum of unfilled orders 
d, Lag in recovery awaiting digestion of product manufactured. 
\ctual curves would show a succession of peaks and valleys, hiding critical points until well after the cycle has definitely 


passed each pivot point. 


erate life with many readjustments still pending and 
in uncertain trend in the long run in respect to prices. 

What has been done by the manufacturer, wel! 
situated financially after five years of pressing demand 
and then confronted with immediate stagnation though 
with an enormous latent consumers’ market? 

The existence of such a market was abundantly 
proved by the silk and automobile industries. In the 
former the drop in prices carried right through to the 
retailer and the consumer was given an opportunity 


) buy at bargain prices. He did, and today business in 


garded as luxury needs. There was no correspondingly 
notable increase in motor truck sales. Obviously if 
there is plenty of capacity for luxury, there is ability 
to satisfy other needs. 

It took time to assimilate the fact that the cessation 
of commerce was not merely a lull. Some factories 
were run under almost full headway for a long time 
waiting for a supposed banked-up demand to remove 
the goods from their shelves. With realization of the 
stone wall obstacles, production was dropped either to 
nothing or to the point of minimum loss, the future 
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considered. A part of the metal-working industry is 
still in this condition. It has resulted in an elimination 
of present non-essentials, no matter how desirable in 
themselves, and in the thorough institution of not 
merely economical but niggardly policies. 

Enough time has passed for readjustment and the 
making of plans for renewed activity, and we can now 
see what steps have been taken to remedy matters. 
For this purpose a series of symbolic curves has been 
drawn. These introduce the element of time which 
does not usually receive the attention its importance 
warrants. 


Fig. 1 shows an almost ideally simple distribution 
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trical plant illustration. The life of a business organ- 
ization may run for centuries. During times of de- 
pression there is seldom doubt of the accuracy of the 
principle. 

The reaction to stress varies with the individual 
judgment as to the probable length of the emergency, 
individual combativeness and resourcefulness, financia) 
condition and the place in the scheme of distribution. 


Monopolizing the Market 
There are a few methods of meeting the situation: 
Monopolizing the market; aggressively developing the 
present market; finding new markets; reopening the 


scheme. It refers not to general conditions but to those present market by rendering existing equipment obso- 
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in a single line. The general prosperity curve will be  lete; taking on contract work; adding side lines; chang- 


compounded of similar curves covering all of the varied 
activities of the country. For most goods the chain 
from raw materials is far longer and those shown here 
as machinery builders are in their turn the final con- 
sumers. 


2 shows the effect of stock on demand under 


Fig. 
very elementary conditions. In bringing into the prob- 
lem the question of consumers’ stocks, attention is forced 
toward the least-known element of the production 
problem because their extent and sufficiency is so de- 
pendent upon the consumer’s personal feelings. 

These curves illustrate the reason for the excess 
manufacturing capacity over average demand and for 
the more than double normal machine manufacturing 
capacity over that necessary if orders were received 
evenly. There is a continual growth in the consumptive 
capacity of the country which masks these conditions 
some of the time. 

The peculiar dependence of the machine builder on 
the condition of the manufacturer’s plant and demand 
is also illustrated. Here is a situation where sales ex- 
cept for replacement are impossible irrespective almost 
of the price asked for the product, unless the plant is 
so busy that additional capacity is necessary. 

Fig. 3 shows at A a typical electrical plant load 
curve. It is plain that with a unit price for electricity, 
investment and expenses must be in proportion to the 
peak and income in proportion to the average load. 
With this fluctuation occurring daily there is constant 
pressure to straighten the curve, and for some years 
this has been almost the most pressing problem of the 
central station. At B is the manufacturers’ curve of 
Fig. 1. The likeness is apparent, and it is of equal 
importance to even out the curve. The fact that the 
fluctuations extend over years rather than hours does 
not destroy the suggestion of the likeness of the elec- 


ing lines; marking time; amalgamating, and finally 
quitting. 

Even in the worst of times there is some business 
The standard first aid is to cut prices and take more 
than the share normally due. This was clearly brought 
out as a former practice at the Pittsburgh basing hear- 
ing by Judge Gary where, speaking of a mill desirous 
of selling its product, he said, “ it would sell at 
whatever price it could get. . It is impossible 
to say what a large or very prosperous company will 
not do to keep its mills filled.” Today this is not con- 
sidered sporting and the pressure is insufficient actually 
to start extreme competition. 

Should conditions warrant, kid gloves will be dis- 
pensed with. It means the elimination of the weakest 
companies. The price battle forces the product to 
places where it has not yet been used. It was this sort 
of competition that helped to hasten the displacement of 
some forms of wrought iron with steel. Should such 
come again it might well force the use of steel into 
small house construction. 


Aggressive Development of Present Markets 


The successful solution of the problem by the auto- 
mobile industry has already been mentioned. Because 
their goods practically all are taken by the ultimate 
consumer, the results have been immediate and suc- 
cessful beyond expectation. 

There are lines, such as automatic sprinkler systems, 
which, cutting into expenses similar to insurance, are 
likewise almost independent of the volume of manu- 
factured product. Their markets have been effectively 
developed. By judicious advertising manufacturers of 
materials reaching the market in unchanged condition 
have been able to force better consumption. This is a 
fortunate position toward which many concerns are and 
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have been working, and is one of the advantages of 
trade-mark individuality as against products without 
such distinction. 

Raw material suppliers have devoted much atten- 
tion to present market possibilities. In the metal trades 
the influence of the campaign of the associated copper 
g industries is being increasingly felt and the effect is 
zi umulative. This method has been almost out of the 

question for those whose product is used by industries 
z which are quiescent. It is difficult to sell tin cans to a 
j anner who is not operating. 





Enlarging the Market 


Enlarging the market has been the method looked 
) in every period of depression. For the first time we 
ive no immediate considerable opportunity to annex 
w foreign markets. Other countries have need of 
sods which we can furnish, but they are not in the 

tion to pay. We seem unable to finance them fur- 

at the moment, or are slow in doing so. Where 
ficient ingenuity exists opportunity for such move- 
nt is found but not enough to afford general relief. 

Every line still is offered a considerable open market 
this country. As usual the leaders are far in advance 

| the opportunity lies in educating the followers and 
pplying their needs. The cost of such selling is high 





? nd the margin of possible profit available for substi- 
; ne s 
Ee ition and replacement in these more backward fac- 
m es is less than in those of the leaders. In times such 


these the margin may not be there at all. 

Often a purely virgin field is found. For instance, 
here is the manufacturer of internal grinding machines 
ho brought out a machine to handle automobile cylin- 
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grinding in repair shops and ran his factory day 
ght. The market for small air and electric tools 
g similarly enlarged. 


Rendering Existing Equipment Obsolete 





Xendering existing equipment obsolete was a prime 


e lof yesterday. It is still available if the product 
™ e improved sufficiently. The difficulty is that to- 
q he mass of products are already so refined that 
a with the utmost development in a time of depres- 
. there is little or no economy in replacing existing 


bs ment. 
a recent advertisement the General Electric Co. 
“The greatest cost savings of today and tomor- 
in methods of moving rather than in methods 
iking.” We may be pardoned a little skepticism, 
we surely cannot expect such developments in man- 
turing machines, particularly metal working, as 
characterized the past two decades with their in- 
iction of high-speed steel, electric drive and suc- 
illy intricate automatic operation. 
Chere are backward industries, and changing condi- 
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tions of costs, including the rising values of fuel, are 
directing attention to institutions which seemingly were 
fully developed and fixed. We must look for the most 
advance in those industries which have changed least 
since 1900. 

The Plan of Marking Time 


The decision of some managers is to hibernate, to 
slash expenses to the bone, to get rid of everybody 
possible, to cut out sales work, advertising, develop- 
ment, manufacture—and worry or play golf as nature 
and pocketbook permit. This has been a rather gen- 
eral solution and in many cases where plant and dis- 
tribution permit of no other product, the only one. 

It is the choice of the man who figures that pros- 
perity will return shortly and is the negative choice of 
the man of indecision. It may be the wise policy for 
the man of limited resources, which, carefully handled, 
may carry him through, and the man of small 
contact with lines outside of own and who knows 
his own limitations. 


for 
his 


Amalgamation as a Remedy 


Combining manufacturing enterprises seems to be 
a popular way out. It usually means the elimination 
and retirement of part of the personnel and capital of 
one or of all of those combining; or addition of 
further capital, the consolidation of sales activities, or 
the reduction as far as possible of those things which 
go to make up overhead. Sometimes it is accompanied 
by the complete submergence of one in the other and 
again there is seemingly a continuation of individual 
entities. 


the 


It is too early yet to know the fate of the present 
amalgamations. Judging from the past, a few will be 
eminently successful; more will just make ends meet, 
and the remainder after sundry reorganizations will 
either be shaken down into a going organization or be 
ripe for further amalgamation. The leading concerns 
in most of our various lines of activity have been built 
up in this way, so there is successful precedent. 

Where the basis is stock promotion, the result is 
bound almost certainly to be failure. Where fathered 
by purely financial interests, there is usually weakness. 
The combination fathered by men well experienced in 
the industry, taking in only such concerns as will 
strengthen the weak places of the others, is the likely 
A healthy thinning of book values is of ines- 
timable value. The drag of trying to pay dividends 
on water and the capital value of past mistakes has 


success. 


often been impossible to overcome. 

Unbalanced production lines, inadequate capital for 
a healthy enterprise, extension of sales activity, prac- 
tical control of an industry, indispensable patents or 
facilities; superior technical, and management 
talent are all adequate reasons for consolidation. Some- 


sales 


times pooling the resources of several shaky concerns, 
consolidating activities into one or two plants, merciless 
conversion of dead assets into live will make a really 
powerful and successful organization. 


Smoothing the Load Curve by Varying Activity 


No sober-minded manufacturer with four-fold the 
capacity of 1915 and knowing his competitors to be 
similarly equipped could figure that it was going to be 
anything but a long time before he could expect decent 
operating conditions unless he took radical remedial 
steps. 

It is interesting to see capital taking the same stand 
that the striking coal miner does. The National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association has served notice on 
the trade that because of the unevenness of demand it 
will be necessary for manufacturers to pay higher prices 
for machine tools. Of course the carpenter out of a 
job will use a pick when he gets hungry enough and 
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every manufacturer is going to get busy when he 
needs the cash badly enough. 

The machine tool builder is in the same class with 
many other manufacturers—catering to industries which 
must be in full blast before they can prosper. In most 
cases there are short periods of high activity with the 
at a period of lowest net costs be- 
cause of possibility of quantity production. Between 
these periods lie quiescent times with but small demand. 
Prices, when considered on a poundage basis, 


shop running full « 


however, 
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cost too much or was a distinct advance in practice, or 
was thoroughly developed and covered with patents. 
The amount of money that is being spent in the 
endeavor to find suitable products to manufacture is 
amazing. In one small manufacturing city there are 
three plants which, taken together, have spent over 
$300,000 in such investigation. Indications are that this 
record can be duplicated in other places. The prosperity 
of these cities depends upon the manufacturing, and the 
banks have been right behind such activities. There is 


Fig. 4.—What Takes Place in the 
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are good. The field will, therefore, always be attrac- 
tive to the outsider with a standard line which carries 
his overhead, so that some machine tool business is cake 
for completing his repast. The occasional period of 
full blast will let him clean up a little cash reserve. 
The necessity of evening the load curve has been the 
lesson of every past depression and is that of today. 
The extent to which such action is desirable depends 
upon the normal distance between peaks of the produc- 
tion curve and the normal profit of the regular line. 
The less the difference between peak and average pro- 
duction, and the shorter the time interval covered by 
the valley, the less the desirability of balancing products 
to even up the curve. Of course, in a line with in- 
creasing competition or decreasing general use with 
their lessening margins of profit, 
must find new avenues of activity. 
1 shows that the peaks of produc- 
in relative height as also does the dura- 
tion of length of the 
from the 


the growing concern 


A glance at Fig. 
tion increase 
depression period, with increase 
final consumer in the 
three 


of distance 


distribution. There are cardinal methods in use 


to even up this curve, so that local depressions may not 


unduly affect production. 


Varied geographical distribution of customers 
Service ft i variety of industries 
Manufac re of a number of products 


Leaders in of activity have 
this. Consider the activities of the United States Stee 
the General Electric Co. and the Standard 


further 


every line long realized 

] 
Seimikedieis 
safeguard there has been an 


endeavor to add to lines of products so!d to manufa 
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turers, other lines ld d ectly to the consuming publie, 
thus giving ypportunity for market expansion by the 
oo } ¢ ann fant ring ~—yY 1a 
exercise of salesmanship and manufacturing economies, 
The needs and willingness to entertain new ideas 
has varied greatly. At one extreme was the manufac- 


turer who was willing to sell all of his equipment above 
and devote all 
something that 


that necessary for pre-war production 


resources and energies to 


offered 
was the man who was willing to add another specialty 


etting out 


oO 
} 
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possibilities of full operation. At the 


if it would sell to his present trade, 


provided it did not 


chain of 


other 





shows optimism in charting a 

profit in from 9 to 18 months 

5 after starting marketing in a 
time of depression 


usually plenty of non-liquid assets but promotion work 
takes cold hard cash. It has not been feasible to un- 
dertake permanent financing because the cost of money 
has been far too high and for the most part the new 
enterprises were and still are in the nature of a gamble 
Delay in Realizing Remedies 

Fig. 4 is an illustrative curve showing the time taken 
in developing a typical enterprise and shows clearly 
why the remedial effect has not yet been felt. Fig. 5 


Fig. 6 Here A is 
the Production 


Curve of a Going S 
Enterprise; B = 
shows This Curve 
Superimposed on a 
the Production = 
Curve of Fig | 

The question of = 
profit is not here 
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is this curve production curve of 
Fig. 1 to 
activity on production. It is clear from this that 
case of speedy return of prosperity it will accentuate 
the stress of good times rather than relieve the tensio1 
shows the possible effect on the pro 


the purchase of 


superimposed on the 
remedial effect of such 
in the 


} 1] 
show tne possibile 


Fig. 6 
curve of 


of today. 
duction amalgamation or 
moribund or small developing enterprises. 

In good times “fortune makers” are peddled to th 
populace with illustrative instances of past great fo 
tunes reaped from small investments. The manufac 
turer with a sufficient sure income and crowded factor) 
interested in undertaking other burdens of 
he and the business 


Is not 

‘ulative nature. In poor times 
man go hunting for these possible bonanzas. 

It has been and still is a good time for the invento) 
His rewards may range from only $2,000 to $15,000, 
ut they are in cash and the backing is that of a manu 
facturer and not that of a quick-rich artist. There 
often a salary and an interest in future profits or 
royalty to go with the sale. 
is a peculiar 
when his ideas are splendid, the usual experience 1 
dealing with him is to lose money. The careful desig: 
checking of drawings to eliminat 
errors and decrease shop costs; microscopical analys 
to reduce failure; standardization, sal 
analysis, with plodding sales effort, are not in line wit 
his training or his talents. At times it has prove 
profitable to give him separate quarters and facilities 
for starting new ideas while his old ones are rework¢ 
sales and financia 


The average inventor being. Eve! 


and making and 


chances of 


by designer cooperating with shop, 
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epartments. The product may not be recognizable as 
.e original but it will work and stand a chance of 
‘cess. 


There are a lot of struggling propositions on the 


. a arket, some of which have gone down for the third 
: a time but are well worth salvaging; and these are being 


tthered in. Sometimes they are in trouble because 
lack of money, or faulty sales work, or design, or 
a xcessive manufacturing costs. They may be new or 
4 they may be old. Some have had a lot of money spent 
them, usually not wisely, but the ice has been broken 
nd there is something of a market for them. They 
ive become known, and with the rectifying of defi- 
encies and faults they will yield rich revenue. 
An old sewing machine company in this way fath- 
ed a bicycle in 1896 and while still among the largest 
nanufacturers of both has just added to its line a home 
vashing machine whose producers failed. It was neces- 
iry to re-design the machine, recast the manufactur- 
end, re-vamp the advertising and replace both the 
iles policy and the sales force. But it is going and 
market is far from saturated for a product with a 
large margin of profit. Fire arms manufacturers have 
vone into hardware and dish washers through the same 
ute, 


Labor-Saving Devices for Added Lines 


The making of labor-saving devices has been a 
stand-by of the manufacturing industry, particularly of 
the machinery manufacturer, and to it again he turns 
for relief. There is one problem in the textile industry 
still handled satisfactorily only by hand. Dozens are 
employed in many mills at this work. At least three 





a manufacturers are attempting to replace them with au- 
a tomatic machinery but to date with only part success. 
pa 


One has spent over $80,000 in this experimenting. An- 

other has spent much more. Similarly the building, 

road making, mining, transportation, agricultural and 

all other industries using large quantities of hand 

ior are being carefully searched for opportunities for 
r-saving machinery. 

\ full half of the labor of the country is done by 

en. Their average usage of machinery is still 

and this is perhaps the largest field open. En- 

has been made in vacuum cleaning, washing, 

e ning, dish washing, bread-making machines and the 

The market for these specialties has not yet been 

hed. The distribution is partly dependent upon 

extension of the use of electricity. The retail prices, 

rae iuse of the high cost of distribution and because the 

ifacturers still have a developing market rather 

a competitive one, are still high, and prohibit uni- 


use 


Sie 








COKE PRODUCTION 


Shortage Curtails Operations—Very Large 
Value for 1922 


NIONTOWN, PA., Jan. 8.—Intensive campaign for 
tained increase in coke production is being con- 
n the Connellsville field. Coke companies also 
rted to have the edge on the coal companies in 
on in the way of car supply. 
pite the strike in the unorganized Connellsville 
ke production in 1922 showed an increase of 
r cent over the production for the year 1921. 
rage realized price is placed at $7.15 a ton for 
ir. This record was maintained in operations 
ng approximately seven months out of the 12. 
production for 1922 was 5,675,000 tons. Re- 
‘le as was the increase in output, when all cir- 
tances connected with the year’s operations are 
nto consideration, the increase in the value of 
duct stands out even more conspicuously, the 
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Improved machinery for the lines which are not yet 
fully advanced also offers a field which is being investi- 
gated. A press manufacturer has brought out a new 
nail-making machine and claims half labor and half 
investment cost. A concrete machinery manufacturer 
advertises a tumbling barrel. Every machine for which 
there is a market is being thoroughly analyzed to see 
if it cannot be made smaller, more cheaply, to give a 
greater range of product, lower maintenance, deprecia- 
tion and operating costs.’ If the design has not been 
changed in several years, it is almost certain that here 
lies a good opportunity. 


Poaching 


Each year fundamental patents, the basis of some 
industry or company business expire. Usually they have 
been bolstered up with a series of other patents, but 
a cunning designer can often get around these, some- 
times placing one which will take the design advantage 
away from the originator. 

Somewhat allied to this is the attack of the small 
manufacturer on the high margin profit items of the 
large industry. Searching for a suitable product he 
finds a machine which he can make in his factory, 
underselling the big fellow either because of specialized 
attention; decreased overhead, or inferior quality. An 
output so small as to mean a loss to a large plant may 
be the making of a little one. 

Every success in a new line brings imitators. The 
motto of many investors seems to be well expressed in 
a paraphrase of Pope’s famous stanza: 

In products as in fashion the same rule will hold, 


Be not the first the new to use nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside 


Past experience seems to show that followers reap 
about as big reward as the pioneers and have a lot less 
hard luck, worry and trouble. 

A universal criticism of our foreign sales was that we 
only pushed them in poor times and neglected them in 
good seasons. The same holds true with these new lines. 
If they are worth starting, they deserve maximum 
efforts. Some factories have several such lines ac- 
quired to fill in with which have never returned profits. 
By the time sales efforts started to show results, the 
old line picked up again and the new was neglected, to 
be picked up again and played with similarly at the 
next depression. The greater the eventual market, the 
more difficult and costly to reach. The time taken to 
popularize is in proportion. 

Organizations starting new lines bring with them 
the sales habits and ways of thinking of the old ones, 
and must often first learn what must be avoided 


value for 1922 being $40,576,250. In 1917 the market 
value was $111,288,630 or $55,520,020 greater than in 
1916. In 1920, with a production practically the same 
as in 1919, the value increased by $41,030,088. 

Car shortage is proving the big factor which is 
hampering production in the region now. The strike 
long ago ceased to be a factor in the regional output 
and, in fact, there were reports in the region during 
the past week that the United Mine Workers were pre- 
paring to call off the strike in the region. It is re- 
ported that a special investigating committee from the 
international headquarters is to make a report on the 
situation amongthe tent colonies and barracks of strik- 
ers, estimated to number around 2500. Considerable 
sums of money are being paid as benefits to the strik- 
ers in the region and most observers admit that the 
chances of organizing the Connellsville field long since 
have passed into history. 

Two committees of the Fayette Green Coal Pro- 
ducers Association are conducting an investigation into 
the car situation, one committee dealing with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the other with the Baltimore & 
Oh 
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Improves Hack Saw Machine 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, have placed on the 
market an improved Kwik-Kut hack saw machine hav- 
ing a solid cabinet base, which contains the settling 
tank compound reservoir and pump. Heavy construc- 
tion throughout to minimize vibration and wear is em- 
phasized as a feature. 

The machine has an automatically adjusted stroke 
according to the size of the material in the vise, a fea- 





The Sett g Tank Compound Reservoir and Pump Are In- 


ided I the Cabinet Base 


ture intended to permit of greater speed, with practi- 
cally no waste of blade. The saw frame travels on a T 
bar and can be kept in adjustment by means of screws 
so that it will always be traveling in a straight line. 
The blade holder is equipped with a gage to show 
whether the blade is adjusted perpendicularly to the 
bottom of the vise, and to the side of the vise. The 
blade guide rides on top of the blade, an arrangement 
intended to prevent the blade from running sidewise in 
the cut. Oil cups and oil holes are provided where re- 
quired. The link blocks are of bronze. 

The feed of the machine is controlled by a hydraulic 
dash pot, greater or less feed being secured simply by 
turning a by-pass cock. Where a constant feed is re- 
quired the by-pass cock can be set at the proper feed. 
The hydraulic dash pot also serves as a cushion to the 


raising device so that the blade is lowered into the cut 
witho The new machine is designated as 


Problems Related to the Hardening of Steel 


One of the most fascinating and yet obscure sub 
jects in ferrous metallurgy concerns the problem of 
the hardening of steel by a suitable quenching treat- 
ment and a subsequent tempering of it by slight heat 
ing. The interest is centered around the hard con 
stituent or structural condition, known as martensite, 
the name being derived from the noted German metal 
lurgist, Marte An investigation has recently been 
completed by the Bureau of Standards which has a 
bearing on this general subject, and Scientific Paper 
No. 452, entitled “Structure of Martensitic Carbon 
Steel and Changes in Microstructure Which Occur upon 
Tempering.” s paper may be secured at 15c per 
copy from the superintendent of documents, Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 

The study with which this paper deals was based 


upon the microstructure of a series of steels of pro 


ore 
Th 


gressively increasing carbon content when hardened 
under different conditions of temperature and heating 
periods, and the changes in structure which ensue in 
the same upon tempering. Practically nothing is gained 
in hardness by using very high temperatures or very 
long heating periods prior to the quenching of steel, 
provided that the “critical” temperature is exceeded 
upon heating. This conclusion was based upon small 
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specimens treated in the laboratory, in practice, o 
course allowance must be made for the size and shap 


of the pieces treated. The general conclusion is vali i 
however. oe 

The changes which take place in a hardened ste hey 
upon tempering occur in well defined stages. Unt ce 
the temperature of reheating exceeds 250 or 300 de; | 


C (480 to 570 deg. Fahr.) no marked change is to b oe 
noted in the visible microstructure, even at very hig 
magnification, although pronounced changes in th 
dimensions and density often do take place even 
such low temperatures. Above 250 deg. C, the separ: 
tion of the carbon-bearing compound, cementite, fro. 
the martensite begins and at 400 to 500 deg. C. (75 
to 930 deg. Fahr.) the steel shows a very fine granula 
structure under the microscope. As the temperatur 
of reheating is increased, the granules increase in siz 
although a high magnification is still required for se 
ing them, and the steel becomes softer and finally los 
all of the high tensile properties it gained by th 
hardening treatment. 
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New Small Electric Motor 


The Master Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio, has in pr 
duction a new motor made in sizes from 1/3 to 1% hy 
A feature is the symmetrical frame; the frame dime) 5 ee 
sions on the commutator end are the same as on th Nae 
shaft-projection end. The frames of the motor are ir 
terchangeable for alternating and direct current. Amor 
other features are a compact short-circuiting devic 
removable, self-alining, phosphor bearings; and a dua 
wick oiling system. 

The line of the Master company’s motors compris‘ j 
4g to 1% hp. alternating current, single phase, repu 
sion induction motors; polyphase induction motors a! 
compound wound direct current motors; and up to 2 hj 
high speed. A feature of the repulsion induction typ: 
motors emphasized is the unusually high starting 
torque with low starting current consumption. The; 
are designed to start heavy overloads with so slight 





eg 
The Frame Dimensions on Commutator and Shaft Sy 
Ends Are the Same f 
lrop in line voltage that the annoyance of light flick: a 
ing is practically eliminated. They also operate hea\ . 
overloads and under low adverse voltage conditior 
A point emphasized is that a fuse which will hold th 
motor while starting will give adequate protection wh 
the motor is running. 
The report of operations of member foundries _ 


the Ohio State Foundrymen’s Association for Noven 
ber shows a slight increase over the percentage 
October, the figures being 63.3 per cent against 61 
per cent of normal. A slight decline was recorded 
the non-ferrous division, the figures for November bei! 
73.75 against 74 for October. The association’s bul: 
tin contains an optimistic reference to the future of t! 
casting business. 
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HE chemical behavior of the various elements 
which are employed in the metallurgy of iron de- 
pends in an important degree on their individual 
rific powers or heats of combustion with oxygen 
also on the way in which their chemical affinities 
changed by high temperatures. 
s article deals only with matters connected with 
netallurgy of iron carried on by heat in which the 
rials are obtained or treated in a fused state. 
matters might be classed under the head or 
of “Chemistry of Fusion,” an unwritten depart- 
of chemistry, which even now is needed by metal- 
[he chemical relations and affinities of the elements 
) affected and changed by heat and fusion that 
ibject requires to be considered and treated by 
apart from aqueous chemistry. Thus carbon has 
er at the temperature of the blast furnace to re- 
from their oxides, in addition to the iron, sev- 
of the elements, including silicon and phosphorus, 
ch are dealt with in iron and steel metallurgy and 
‘h have lower calorific power than carbon when 
ed to carbonic acid (CO.). It cannot, however, 
e in any important degree certain other elements 
iding aluminum, magnesium and calcium, whose 
ts of combustion are also less than that of carbon 
tioned, 
There is still much to be learned in the realm of 
chemistry of fusion which applies to iron metal- 
The data are by no means complete. For each 
nent or substance the specific heat at all attainable 
eratures and for each compound the fusion vapor- 
and dissociation points are needed and are for 
st part lacking. Nevertheless, the information 
herein may be of some value to the reader in 
ng some of the phenomena he meets in work- 


iu 





Elements Removable in Steel Making 


the oxidizing steel-making processes there are 
inl nts in the charge which are to be eliminated more 
completely and others to be added according to 
nd of product desired. Thus crude iron always 
the removable elements silicon, carbon and 
inese. Of partly removable elements it contains 
1orus, sulphur and perhaps chromium and copper. 
“a rsistent or non-removable elements it may con- 
‘kel, arsenic, tungsten or molybdenum, any or 
(he elements to be added may be any of the fol- 
list: Carbon, manganese, silicon nickel, chro- 
tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, titanium, vana- 

ilphur and phosphorus. 

e of the elements which enter into iron and 
tallurgy are controlled commercially by parties 
interested in making the demand for them as 

By s possible. Business standards, which are quite 
F t from scientific standards, may therefore con- 
statements made concerning them. One must 
id, therefore, that emphasis, if not exaggera- 
sometimes involved in statements relating to 

1 qualities, while at the same time unknown. 
ral, or harmful features or properties may be 
rnored, 





Calorific Power of the Elements 


‘alorific powers of the elements employed in 
tallurgy when burned with oxygen are given in 
lowing table. One kilogram of the element 


Calorific Value of Steel-Making Elements 


Chemistry of Fusion or the Behavior and Influence 


of Iron 
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of Each Element on the Metallurgy 


HIBBARD 





burned to the product indicated generates the calories 
stated. 
Table of Calorific Power of the Elements 


Carbon to CO. 8100 
Silicon to SiQs, ees 7595 
Aluminum to Al,O 7270 
Magnesium to MgO... 975 
Phosphorus to P,O 892 
Titanium to TiO $540 
Calcium to CaO ; 740 
Chromium to Cr,O 3000¢€7) 
Carbon to CO.... 2430 
Sulphur to SO. ; 2164 
Vanadium to VO 200007) 
Manganese to Mn,0, ‘ 198s 
[ron to Fe,O, 1612 
Iron to FeO 1173 
Cobalt to CoO : 1084 
Nickel to NiO L051 
Arsenic to As.O 1042 
Tungsten to W.O 10007) 
Molybdenum to MoO (vt) 


Copper to CuO 9 


One calorie equals about 4 British thermal! units, 
or exactly 3.967. 

Under the law which states that, in chemical reac- 
tions, those compounds are formed which generate in 
their formation the maximum quantity of heat, these 
elements (in the table) could be classified as to their 
behavior in iron metallurgy and most of them do con- 
form to that law, but there are exceptions, as will be 
noted later, particularly in the behavior of manganese 
and sulphur. 

In such exceptional cases the chemical affinities 
seem to be changed by high temperatures. With the 
exception of sulphur, al! those elements whose calorific 
powers are greater than that of iron are removable at 
some temperature from molten iron by oxidation, pro- 
vided that a supply of oxygen has access to them. On 
the other hand, those whose calorific powers are less 
than that of iron cannot, as a rule, be removed from 
iron by such means, 


Oxygen 


Oxygen is the great chemical agent employed in 
iron metallurgy. Though highly undesirable in iron 
and steel as an ingredient, it is indispensable both for 
producing heat by its combination with fuel in com- 
bustion, and as the great refining agent. For combus- 
tion, atmospheric oxygen is used, but for refining, 
oxygen may be obtained from air, or from oxides, 
either existing as such in the earth or formed by pre- 
vious metallurgical operations. Oxygen forms nearly 
one-half of the materials of the earth’s crust and the 
air contains about 1,150,000,000,000,000 tons of it, so the 
supply is, for human purposes, inexhaustible. This huge 
amount of atmospheric oxygen as well as the carbon 
with which it was once combined has been provided 
by the action of the sun, whose light, during the geo- 
logic ages since the earth became cool enough to sup- 
port vegetable life, enabled the coal-making plants to 
decompose the carbonic acid (CO:) which those ele- 
ments formed. The liberated oxygen was returned to 
the atmosphere while the carbon was stored in the 
earth and became coal. 

All operations in the metallurgy of iron in which 
the materials are fused are either (1) oxidizing, (2) 
deoxidizing (reducing) or (3) non-oxidizing (neutral), 
according to the use or control of oxygen in conducting 
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them. For example, the processes employed for convert- 
ing crude iron into the various steels are chiefly oxi- 
dizing; certain methods which comprise melting and 
mixing, as the crucible steel processes are neutral or 
slightly reducing, while the processes of obtaining 
crude metals, including iron, from their oxidized ores 


are reducing. 


Carbon 
Carbon to CO, 8100 calories: Carbon may be con- 
sidered as the master element in iron metallurgy. 
It 
) W I nbu I gives 
} i i irg the { 
» It i icé t om S xid 
(3) } i isuall from 
\ i cas j n gray, ! ed 
isua ind per ent 
S S e } der steels 
WW I n steels are heat-treated in suitable ways 
I t I i i l jue ll hun 
\ 
It s other distinctive if minor effects. There are 
no other two elements which in their relations to each 
ithe | in any way those of carbon and iron. 


In the Blast Furnace 


in the blast furnace carbon 
n the solid state at a sufficiently high temperature in 
reduce from the charge materials in 
tion to the iron, some silicon, all of the phos- 


As the reducing agent 





phorus and a part of the manganese as well as some 
ther elements of less importance. To effect these re 
ductions the carbon must be oxidized to carbonic acid 
(CO.), as otherwise, if oxidized only to carbonic oxide 
(CQO), it would not have sufficient calorific power to 


reduce the non-ferrous elements mentioned. 

In the crucible steel process, conditions in the pot 
vary from neutral to reducing. After the charge is 
the oxygen it contained in the form of 
slag, rust and scale has been consumed by the carbon 
the form of carbonic oxide gas, and 
has attained a certain higher tempera- 
ture, the carbon in the metal attacks the silicia in the 
the pot, and reduces some silicon. Thus 


meitea and all 


“A 
= 


i charge wrought iron and charcoal (carbon) which 
contains no unoxidized silicon may, when properly 
melted and killed, contain 0.3 to 0.4 per cent of silicon 
or even more which has been reduced by the action de- 
scribe 
In the Open-Hearth Furnace 

In some variations of the acid open-hearth process, 
where conditions are somewhat like those in the cruci- 
ble process referred to, the same action takes place 


and as much as 0.12 per cent of silicon so reduced has 
been reported by Barba and Howe. This happens only 
when the metal has a comparatively high carbon con- 
tent, over 0.5 per cent, and is held in the furnace for 
an extended time, sometimes hours, at a temperature 
well above that of fusion, or say above 1550 deg. C., 
without any addition of ore, under a blanket of vis- 
cous, silicious slag which excludes the air. 

To accomplish these reductions of silicon in the 
steel processes, as in the blast furnace, the carbon con- 
sumed must manifestly be oxidized to CO, to give the 
necessary heat only to be largely and quickly reduced 
to CO by additional carbon taken up from the adjacent 
or supernatant metal, for the gases escaping from the 
bath are largely CO. However, some of the CO, formed 
escapes this later reduction to CO as shown by its 
presence, as reported by several investigators, in gases 
obtained from steel. 


Effect of Aluminum and Titanium on Carbon 


Apparently inconsistent with the action of carbon 
n reducing silicon in the steel processes as noted is the 
fact that the oxidation of carbon in iron is retarded by 
he presence the metal of silicon, as well as of alu- 
minum, titanium and perhaps magnesium and calcium. 
When any of these elements is present in a certain pro- 
portion for each and a certain moderate temperature is 


} 
i 


not exceeded, practically no oxidation of carbon takes 


I 
I 
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place. Thus if to iron containing carbon, that is, an 
unfinished steel bath which is fairly free from oxygen, 
there be added 0.3 per cent of silicon or 0.4 per cent of 
titanium, or 0.03 per cent of aluminum, the oxidation 
of carbon will be almost wholly arrested and, in com 
mon shop parlance, the metal will be “killed.” Any 
oxygen reaching the bath will be taken by the element 
or elements named which are present and not by th 
carbon. 

The explanation of this action evidently lies in th 
temperature. Carbon can reduce silicon and titaniun 
only at a somewhat elevated temperature, be it i 
the blast furnace, crucible or open-hearth furnace. At 
ordinary steel casting temperature these two elements 
will prevent the oxidation of carbon. With aluminum 
and probably with magnesium and calcium the case ji 
different, they not being reversible. At all tempera 
tures they protect carbon, but probably at no tempera 
ture used in steel metallurgy are they themselves re 
duced by carbon. 

Phosphorus, chromium, manganese and vanadiun 
might, because of their calorific powers, be assumed to 
be protectors of carbon in iron from oxidation, but 
they do not meet expectations in that regard. Man- 
ganese does indeed effect some slowing down of th 
rate of oxidation of carbon in a steel bath, causing the 
boil to be somewhat quieter, but in the basic open 
hearth process is itself reduced to some extent from it 
oxide by carbon at the expense and oxidation of th 
latter. This occurs to an important degree only when 
carbon is present in ample quantity and the content 
of manganese in the slag is high or, say, over 12 pe. 
cent of MnO. The manganese so reduced enters the 
iron and may continue to do so until there is 0.5 o1 
0.6 per cent or even more in the metal. In the proces 
mentioned even when the manganese content is as 
high as 0.5 per cent there may be a fairly active “boil” 
which is the result of the oxidation of the carbon in 
the metal with reduction of some iron and manganese 
to the metallic form. 

Carbon protects iron from oxidation in the steel 
furnace at a somewhat elevated temperature when 
present in sufficient proportion and when the metal is 
well protected from atmospheric oxygen by a non-oxi- 
dizing slag. It will in time, in the acid process, if 
the temperature of the bath is something above the 
proper casting temperature, seize nearly or quite all 
of the oxygen contained in the iron of the bath. After 
that is accomplished but little CO gas is made and 
evolved and the bath is practically dead or killed. This 
deoxidation by carbon is likely to be accompanied by 
some reduction of silicon as already mentioned. 

Carbon seems to be the element which is most af- 
fected in its affinity for oxygen by changes in tempera- 
ture. The changes in such affinity at higher tempera- 
tures are dealt with further in the sections on silicon, 
phosphorus and manganese. 

(To be continued) 


Increased Employment in Cleveland 


Employment in Cleveland Jan. 1 was 26 per cent 
greater than at the start of 1922, according to the 
monthly report of the Cleveland Chamber of Commer¢ 
compiled from data supplied by 100 large employers of 
labor. There was a gain of 1.5 per cent in employment 
during December. In that month the number of em- 
ployees in the automobile industry increased 7.1 per 
cent over November. The iron, steel and metal work- 
ing industries showed an increase in employees from 
12,697 to 43,190 in December over November. The re 
port states it is indicated that employment will con 
tinue to increase during January, as 31 companies an- 
nounced their intention to take on more men. The re 
port also indicates an increase in the pay of common 
labor. The average common labor rate in December 
was 38c. per hour. 


Employees and officers of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
held a banquet at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Dec. 28, to 
celebrate the 80th anniversary of the founding of the 
company. 
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rr< HE use of magnetic ore in the blast furnace is a 
ibject of increasing importance. The end of the 
leposits of lake ore is in sight, although not im- 
inless some new field is the 
will be an increasing factor the 


duction of the country. Enormous deposits of 


ind discovered, 


nagnetites in 





a ( ore have been practically untouched and con- 

re of sufficient richness and purity to prolong 

, ily our ore supply without extensive importa 

a oreign ores. 

Ja Magnetic ores can be divided into three genera 

be Fine unsintered, or raw ore; raw lumpy ore; 

ae e that has been sintered. [Typical analysis and 
est are given in the paper.] 

\ ne of these ores contain any appreciabl 

f manganese, it is necessary to add to the ore 

naterial containing this element. The ma 


1 } 


isually a high manganese ore from the lake 
very high imported manganese ore; 
cinder from a furnace producing 


or, whnere 


iVallaDle, ne 


Fine Unsintered Ore 


successful use of fine magnetic ore in the blast 

depends on a number of factors, all of which 
e carefully determined for each individual case. 
ye However, there are a number of basic principles, whic! 
fi iefly discussed here. 





‘ Correct Furnace Design 


designing a fur 
hat the reduction of this ore requires from 3 to 
ger than an equal amount of hematite. The 
‘lume the must therefore be 
been found that approximately 4500 cu. 
volume above the tuyeres is required fot 

100 tons of iron produced in 24 hr. 
ye e next thing to be considered is the design of the 
“i Unless every precaution is taken, the fine mag 
tend to work in a high zone of fusion in the 
thereby raising the ratio of direct to indirect 
which of course tends to high fuel and poor 


first thing to consider when 


ms ' 
above tuyeres 


It has 





results. The height of the bosh above the cen- 
of the tuyeres must, therefore, be kept as low 


sible, not over 12 ft. and preferably lower than 
In a new furnace, the bosh angle should be not 
in 78 deg., but if an old plant is being remodeled, 

should be kept low, even if necessary to flatten 
wnat, 








next point for consideration is the batter of the 
This is governed by three considerations: (1) 
ne magnetic ores, in their passage through the 


eM e, are practically free from swelling due to car- 
et osition. (2) These ores, when distributed from 
See on to the stock, will travel down through the 


a practically straight line and will not move 

0 any extent. (3) The tendency is, at all 
for the ore to run ahead of the rest of the 
thereby arriving at the zone of fusion in an 
1 state. The batter of the inwall should there- 
etween 0.55 and 0.7 in. per ft. Anything 
1an this allows the charge to loosen up too 
ereby permitting the ore to run ahead; the 
tendency to work its way down through the 
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and Furnace Operation for Three 
Classes of Ore 


PILLING 


\ 1 
center of the charge in a column approximately the 
diameter of the stock line, leaving an annular ring of 


open material against the walls of the furnace. Be- 
cause of the difficulty of: distributing an even layer of 
in the furnace, the stock line must not be too large; 
neither must it be too small or the flue-dust loss will be 
The diameter, however, is more 
or less fixed, being determined by the other dimensions 
of the furnace. 


ore 


excessive, stock-line 


Stock Distribution 


greatest difficulties met with in working 
t stock distribution. It 
yretically perfect dis- 


ores 18 the correc 


is necessary to procure almost th 


tribution of the ore from the bell on to the stock, for 
after the ore has been placed on the top of the charge, 

ha ractically no lateral movement, i.e., the ore will 
not wor ‘rom the outside of the furnace toward the 
center or vice versa. This means that the size of the 


coke unit, which necessarily governs the size of the 
ore unit, must be carefully studied and regulated; it is 
-onsiderably larger than the coke unit used with hema- 
tite ores. For instance, a furnace having a stock-line 
diameter of 12 ft. should have a coke unit of not less 
than 7000 lb., and a furnace with a line of 15 ft. 
should have a coke unit of about 10,000 lb. It has been 


stock 


found that the best results are obtained by filling the 
ore and coke separately from the large bell into the 
furnace. The typical round for a furnace with a 12-ft. 
stock line on this class of ores would be as follows: 
Place 7200 lb. of coke and all the limestone on the bell 


and lower into furnace; place all the ore on the bell and 

into furnace. The mixed stratified charge 
not to good results. The reason for 
this round is that to distribute the ore evenly over the 
surface of the proceeding charge, advantage must be 
taken of the rebound of the ore from the walls to place 
the correct proportion of ore at the center of the fur- 
nace, 


It is 


liower or 


does give 


seem 


common using fine magnetic 


practice, when 


ores, to use a 45 deg. angle bell and not over 2 ft. clear- 
ance between the bell and the stock line. 
Time for Reduction or Rate of Driving 
On account of the hard, dense nature of fine mag- 


netic ore, it is necessary to allow not less than 11 hr. 
and preferably 12 to 14 hr. for reduction. If the fur- 
is driven faster than this, in from 48 to 60 hr., 
it will start to work cold and unreduced ore will appear 
in front of the tuyeres, the slag will become black with 
small particles of ore floating on the top, the silicon 
in the iron will be lowered, and the sulphur in the iron 
will rise very rapidly. 

When working these fine magnetic care must 
be taken not to have the tuyere area too large. At 
a number of plants, the best work is being done with 
about 130 to 150 cu. ft. of air per minute engine dis- 
placement per square inch of tuyere area. In one case, 
30,000 cu. ft. of air per minute was blown through 
twelve 5% in. tuyeres, but the results, both as to ton- 
nage and fuel consumption, were far from satisfactory. 
After the tuyeres were changed to 4% in. the fuel con- 
sumption was reduced by about 100 to 150 lb. per ton 
of iron, and the product increased 20 tons per day. 

It is not practicable to blow as much air when 
smelting fine magnetic ores as when smelting an equiv- 
hematite ore. If the furnace is over-blown, the 
zone of fusion tends to rise, thereby increasing the per- 
of direct the ore comes through in 


nace 


ores, 


al 
alent 


centage reduction, 











an unreduced state, and the top heats immediately rise 
he ] ‘or most economical operation. 


Flux and Coke 


Most furnaces using these magnetic ores use a cal- 
‘ite stone available, although very 
with a low magnesia dolomite. All 
1 for flux should be crushed to not larger 
than 4 in. and all fines under % in. screened out. 
It is very important that the coke used will 
freely and quickly at the tuyeres, thereby keeping the 


when it is good 


work is being done 


the stone usec 


purn 


zone of fusion as low as possible; at the same time it 

' should be dense enough so that there will not be an 
é excess of loss by solution and direct reduction by car 
yon. Ordinarily, a coke of fairly high sulphur content 

can be used, inasmuch as practically none of the mag- 

netic concentrates used in the raw state carry any ap 


preciable percentage of sulphur. 


Furnace Operation and Results 


The fuel consumption, when using 100 per cent of 
this grade of ore, is uniformly higher than that of 
hematite or sintered magnetic ore. A fair average of 
he work of a furnace using 100 per cent of this fine 
magnetic ore will probably be about as follows: 

I I Ir 
S 1/ pe t 
‘ { I 1 } pe 
B 
» i] ( ( pe tor 
The iron produced is usually quite low in sulphur. 


a large tonnage ol 


ained by 
siliceous hematite ore in the mix- 
ture, as it is extremely difficult to produce high silicon 


If it is necessary to produce high 


lieny . h } + . 14 ay } 
S nm iron, tne pdest results are obt 


using a 


small percentage ol 


iron using 100 per cent of fine magnetic ore. Gravel 
or other siliceous material may be used but do not give 
up their silica as easily for reduction into the iron. 
On account of the absence of sulphur in these ores, 
is possible to run uniformly high acids in the slag. 
Some plants are being successfully operated on an 
average of 50 to 51 per cent total acids in the slag with 
the sulphur in the iron well under 0.030 per cent 
Slags and Furnace Irregularities 
Furnace operation on this class of ore is practically 


entirely free from the troubles resulting from hanging 


and slipping, such as are encountered when working 
hematites. However, the furnace appears to be ex 
tremely sensitive to every minor change in stove heat, 


atmospheric condition, and particularly any irregular 


ity of stock distribution. Very careful 


supervision 1s 


therefore necessary, as a very slight irregularity in the 
furnace operation is accompanied by serious trouble, 
which appears with unusual swiftness and practically 
without warning 
Conclusion 
Typical results of a small furnace usit 100 ner 
cent fine magn oncentra ire as f W 
e 
He 
Be é 
Hi ’ 
R } 
| AY 
4 & WW ry h ner t 
lu roduced l ‘ ] 
» é (< icula a) T 
Aver! \ heats. deg ] ( 
Ve é » hea deg { 


Raw Lumpy Magnetic Ore 


The writer is not familiar with any furnaces oper- 
ating on 100 per cent raw lumpy magnetic and trusts 
that this practice will be brought out in the discussion 
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of this paper. The plant here described is operating ir xs 
the following ore mixture: s 
20 per cent ore A, lumpy magnetite (magnetic ore) x 
20 per cent ore B, magnetic concentrates (magnetic ore) a 
10 per cent Old Range (Lake ore). ; = 
20 per cent Central Western (Lake ore). 4 

The average iron in the mixture is 53 per cent 

(Analyses and scientists are referred to in the paper.) 
Furnace Design Pa 


Inasmuch as these lumpy magnetic ores are us¢ 
with a large percentage of hematite ores, the furnac« 
design is naturally a compromise. The inwall batter is 
made slightly larger than when using 100 per cent 
magnetic ores, to allow for the swelling action of th 
hematite ore. Typical lines for a large furnace using 
mixture are as follows: 


: 1 
tne above ore 


Hearth diameter 


isosh diameter. 22{t. 0 in 
Bosh ang 82° 2’ 
Stock-line diameter 16 ft. 6 in 
Height of bosh 10 ft. 11 in 
Inwall batter ; 0.75 in. per ft 
bell dian 12 ft 
Bell angle ; » . 15 
Total height of furnace 93 ft. 634 in 
Height of furnace from center line of 

iron notch to top platform.... 91 ft. 2% in 


Stock Distribution 


The problem of stock distribution, when using lump; 
magnetic ores mixed with hematite ores, is not so diffi 
cult as with 100 per cent fine magnetic concentrate 
for these lumpy magnetic ores do not show the sam: 
tendency to run ahead in the furnace, particularly wh« 


ised with a large percentage of finer hematites. A 
vith the finer magnetic concentrates, however, the or 
and the coke should be lowered into the furnace sepa 
rately from the large bell. A typical round of the fur 
nace under discussion is as follows: Place 10,000 lI 
of coke on large bell and lower same into the furnac: 
Place 16,000 lb. of ore and 4400 lb. of limestone o1 


] ] 


arge bell and lower same into the furnace. The mixed 
of stratified charge does not seem to give good results 
It is also the practice, when using 
magnetic 15 deg. angle bell and approx 
ft. clearance between the bell and the sto 


pest 


these lump) 
ores, to use a 
mately 2 


me 
LiTL©, 


Time for Reduction or Rate of Device 


On account of their hard dense nature, these lump 
magnetic ores require as long or longer for reductio 
in the furnace as the fine magnetic concentrates; fror 
12 to 14 hr. are required for thorough reduction. TI] 
means that the advantage of the rapid driving of hema 

and the furnace must be driven a 
rate that will give thorough reduction of the hard oré 
If the furnace is driven faster than this, the ore com: 
down to the zone of fusion unprepared, and raw or a 
appears in front of the tuyeres, resulting 
and off-grade iron. 

The same practice holds good for air distributi 
and tuyere area on the lumpy magnetic ores as on thi 


tite ores is los 


in a co 


heart} 


fine magnetic ores, although good work is being dor ; t 
with a somewhat lower wind velocity through th } 
tuyeres than on fine magnetic concentrates. The ave 
age seems to be about 130 cu. ft. of air per minut 
engine displacement per square inch of tuyere area. O 
is furnace with a hearth diameter of 18 ft. 6 in. f1 
38,000 to 40,000 cu. ft. of air per minute engine dis 
placement, corrected to 62 deg. Fahr., are blown throug 
ten 6 by 12 in, tuyeres. About 5 to 10 per cent less air 
required for these lumpy ores when an equivale! 
hematite ore is used. If the furnace is overblown, tl 
zone of fusion tends to rise, thereby increasing t! 
percentage of direct reduction; the ore comes down 1! 
an unreduced state and the top heats immediately ris¢ E 
above the level for most economical operation. 
Furnace Operation and Results 7 
The fuel consumption, when using the ore mixtu! ; 
given here, is uniformly higher than when using hema B 
tite ore or sintered magnetic ore and somewhat high: | 


than when using fine magnetic concentrates. Using 


] 


only 20 per cent lumpy and 20 per cent fine magnetité 

and making iron with 1.75 to 2.75 per cent silicon, re- 
quires 2300 lb. of coke per ton of pig iron; this is with 
If the percentage 0! 


12 per cent scrap in the mixture. 
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rd lumpy ore in the mixture is increased from 20 to 
0 per cent, the fuel consumption is increased about 
} to 20 per cent and the tonnage is lowered about 10 

20 per cent. 
Typical slag analysis of a furnace running on these 
is: Silica 35 per cent, alumina 13 per cent. The 


- volume carried is 1300 lb. per ton of pig iron. 

































































Slag and Furnace Irregularities 


Furnace operation when using a large percentage of 
1py magnetic ores is practically entirely free from 
troubles resulting from hanging and slipping, such 
ire encountered when working 100 per cent hema- 
s, The furnace does not seem to be nearly so sensi- 
; e to minor changes as when using 100 per cent fine 


e .gnetic ores, although it is extremely sensitive to any 
the 5 e . ° ey . 
(a inge or irregularity in stock distribution. 

i Fine Magnetic Ore Which Has Been Sintered 

te There is no furnace, as far as is known at the pres- 


time, operating on 100 per cent sintered magnetic 
The closest approach to it is a small furnace 
‘ing an ore burden of 80 to 85 per cent sintered 
magnetic ore, 10 to 15 per cent mixed puddle and 
ng cinder, and 5 per cent hematite ore. The typi- 
analysis of the sintered magnetic ore is: Iron 55 
ent, silica 10.4 per cent, alumina 1.69 per cent, 
es 6.50 per cent, phosphorus 0.075 per cent, man- 
se 0.18 per cent, sulphur 0.18 per cent. No screen 
is available, but the average would probably be 
lumps the size of a man’s two fists down to % 





[The magnetic ore under discussion (eastern Penn- 
ania), as mined, contains about 53 per cent of iron 

| 3 per cent of sulphur. The ore is then crushed by 
w crushers and rolls to pass through a % in. round 
It is then mixed in a pug mill, with flue dust or 
coal, and sintered on a Dwight-Lloyd sintering ma- 
‘ine. The resulting sinter contains about 0.18 per cent 
iijphur and physically is in ideal shape for blast-fur- 
ice use. The sinter is extremely open and porous and 
4 therefore exposes a maximum surface to the blast fur- 
ice gases for reduction. Also a considerable per- 
entage of the magnetite has been reduced to hematite 


eo 


ag 


Bie the sintering process. 

he 

ie : ; 
ETiye Furnace Design 


e furnace to be discussed has the following lines: 


Hearth diameter 12 ft. 0 in 
sh diameter : ; 17 ft. 1 in 
Bosh angle . : : 76° 30’ 
% Bosh height 12 ft. 1% in 
/ Stock-line diameter 12 ft. 
‘ | diameter 8 ft. 
oy Bell angle coe eweRs 15° 
a WOE DRO kc cdRadvriveg ined te 0.78 in. per ft 
ae otal height ...... 75 ft. 0 in 
Pe Number of tuyeres 12 
ro (he bosh angle is rather flatter than for most mod- 
B: furnaces, as this is a remodeled furnace; it was the 
Fs t bosh that could be procured unless the entire 
. r part of the furnace was rebuilt. 
5 | nwall batter is greater than for either raw fine 
concentrates or lumpy magnetic ore. It has 
ind that sintered magnetic ore apparently works 
3 furnace in a manner about half way between raw 
en ‘ . . 
en etic concentrates and hematite ore, and therefore 
E nce must be made for this in the furnace de- 
a That these sintered magnetic concentrates will 


rk successfully on a smaller inwall batter than 

is not been demonstrated; although three fur- 

E lave been built to use this class ore with an in- 

if itter of less than 0.6 in. to the foot, none of these 
operated when this was written. 


Stock Distribution 


problem of stock distribution with sintered mag- 
mceentrates does not seem to be as difficult as 
‘umpy or fine unsintered magnetic ore is used, 
h the basic principles are the same. Owing to 
ge, lumpy coarse nature of the sintered ore, there 
endency for it to run ahead in the furnace. But 

has shown that best results are obtained, as 
ie other two classes of ore, by lowering the ore 
coke into the furnace separately. The typical 
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round for the furnace under discussion is: Place 8000 
lb. of coke and all the limestone on large bell and 
lower into furnace; place all the ore on large bell and 
lower into furnace. The mixed or stratified charge 
does not seem to give quite as good results, although 
it can be used, if necessary or desirable. 


Time for Reduction, or Rate of Driving 


One of the greatest advantages of using sintered 
magnetic ore is that the rate of driving can be mate- 
rially increased. Because of the open nature of the 
sintered ore, a large surface is exposed to the action of 
the blast furnace gases and reduction proceeds rapidly. 
It is perfectly feasible to procure thorough reduction 
of sintered magnetic ore in the furnace in about 9 to 10 
hr., which is about 3.5 hr. less than the time required 
for raw magnetic ore. This, of course, is a big ad- 
vantage and increases the production to a considerable 
extent. 

As for the raw magnetic ores, about 150 cu. ft. per 
min. engine displacement of air per square inch of 
tuyere area give the best results. The flue-dust losses, 
on sintered ore, are very low so that it is possible to 
blow more air than with fine magnetic concentrates. 
This increased volume of air does not make the fur- 
nace drive too fast for proper reduction, inasmuch as 
the time required for reduction is much less. 


Furnace Operation 


Sintered magnetic ore can be successfully mixed in 
any proportion with hematite ores and good results ob- 
tained. Mixtures have been used ranging from 20 per 
cent sintered ore and 80 per cent hematite to 80 per cent 
sintered ore and 20 per cent hematite. The fuél re- 
quired per ton of pig iron, when using a large per- 
centage of sintered magnetic ore, is much lower than 
when using raw magnetic ore. Results seem to indi- 
cate that iron can be made with sintered ore with ap- 
proximately 150 to 250 lb. less coke per ton of pig iron 
than when using raw magnetic ore. The furnace opera- 
tion is exceedingly smooth and regular; the blast 
pressure uniformly low and even; and the furnace set- 
tles regularly with practically no trouble from hang- 
ing and sticking. Very high blast heats can be carried 
without difficulty, thereby effecting further saving in 
fuel. 

Because of the fairly high sulphur content of the 
sintered ore, which comprises 85 per cent of the mix- 
ture, it is necessary to carry a large slag volume. 
About 1500 to 1600 Ib. of slag per ton of pig iron is 
required. If the total acids in the slag rise much above 
48 per cent, some difficulty is encountered in eliminat- 
ing the sulphur. This large slag volume, of course, is 
not required when using an ore with no sulphur con- 
tent. 


Slag and Furnace Irregularities 


A furnace operating on a large percentage of sin- 
tered magnetic concentrates seems to be freer from fur- 
nace troubles and irregularities than any other kind of 
ore. There is practically no trouble from hanging or 
sticking and the furnace does not seem to be sensitive 
to changes in atmospheric conditions or other minor 
irregularities; in fact, it is unusual to have any trouble, 
and there have been occasions when the furnace has 
run for months with no irregularity or trouble of any 
kind whatever developing. 


Conclusions 


From the results obtained on this furnace using 
this large percentage of sintered magnetic ore, it has 
been demonstrated that the fuel consumption is from 
150 to 300 lb. lower and the product about 30 tons per 
day higher than could be expected from an equivalent 
size furnace using the same proportion of either raw 
fine magnetic concentrates or raw lumpy magnetic ore. 
The operation of the furnace is greatly simplified and 
the results obtained are most satisfactory from every 
standpoint. 

The results obtained at this furnace on basic iron 
during the month of February, 1922, are as follows. 
The furnace was blown in Dec. 26, 1921, and operated on 
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foundry iron until Feb. 1, when it was turned onto 
basic. The burden was: 


Burden 
Coke igieteebeeneee ts 8,000 Ib. 
Ore . Loteead here ken 14,500 Ib. 
a 5.300 Ib. 
15 per cent of ore weight 


Other Data 


\ir per minute, average 20,750 cu. ft 


Stove heats, average 1300 deg. Fahr. 
Blast pressure, average... 13 1b 
Top heats, average . ae a 100 deg Fahr. 


Iron Analysis 
Per Cent 


Silicon, average Kiaiteee 
Sulphur, average..... ie, 032 
Phosphorus, average.... 0.50 
Manganese, average : 1.60 


Slag Analysis 
Per Cent 

Silica : 34 

Alumina ‘ - 12.50 

The furnace averaged 266 tons of iron per day on 
1832 lb. of coke per ton of pig iron. The 1832 lb. of 
coke per ton was based on railroad weights, which in- 
cludes all the fine coke screened out at the bins, so 
that the actual fuel consumption was somewhat lower. 
The results for the last two weeks of February after 
the furnace had settled down onto basic iron were: 
Average production per day 287.7 tons of iron on 1719 
lb. of coke per ton of pig iron. 


Aver- Aver 
Start Stop age age Per 
Grade Date Date Tons Coke Mixture Cent 
ixXand ZX 1 1/22 2/ 8/22 201 2220 Sinter 75 
Lake ... 10 
Puddle . 15 
Turnings . 10 
Basi 2/ 4/22 3/ 8/22 274 1800 Sinter 80 
Lake .. 5 
Puddle ) 
Heating 10 
Scrap 15 
Malleable 3/ 9/22 3/14/22 254 2040 Sinter 80 
Lake . . 20 
Turnings 10 
1X and 2X 3/15/22 4/12/22 227 2120 Sinter .. 82 
Lake 12 
Puddle . 6 
Turnings 10 
Malleable 4/13/22 4/16/22 23 2000 Sinter . 80 
Lake f 
Heating 15 
Turnings 10 
piair + 7 > 4/27/22 oo 2080 Sinter -e2 
RE ieee 12 
Puddle ... 6 
Turnings ... 10 
Basi t/ 28/2 0/22 257 1876 Bimter «iiss. 82 
Heating 15 
Lake } 
Turnings ... 15 

SUMMARY 


Of the three ores here mentioned, the least desirable 
is the lumpy or coarse magnetic ore. The raw fine mag- 
netic ore is slightly better, provided the furnace design 
is correct and careful study is given to its use. The 
operating difficulties with the fine unsintered magnetic 
ore are very great, as any small change or irregularity 
in furnace operation quickly results in serious trouble, 
so that constant attention is required for its success- 
ful use. 


The sintered fine magnetic ores 


of the three for blast-furnace use. 


tering is to do away with furnace 


are by far the best 
The effect of sin- 
trouble and irregu- 


larity almost entirely. It permits faster driving of the 
furnace and results in considerably lower fuel consump- 
tion. This is somewhat offset by the cost of sintering 
about 80 cents to $1 per ton of sinter. Of course, where 
the raw ore contains an appreciable amount of sulphur, 
sintering, roasting or nodulizing is absolutely neces- 
sary before the ore can be used in the furnace. 

In some cases very poor results have been obtained 
by attempting to use a mixture of raw magnetic ore 
and hematite ore; these were probably due to the fact 
that this mixture was used on furnaces designed to op- 
erate on all-hematite ore. In addition, in operating 
the furnace, the point was probably overlooked that it 
was necessary to handle the operation as though the 
entire mixture was magnetic ore, allowing the hematite 
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ore to take care of itself. This means that the furnac 
must be driven at a rate that will allow plenty of tim 
for the reduction of the magnetic ore, even though th 
hematite does not require so long. 

The entire problem of working magnetic ore in an 
form is one that requires a great deal of study and ca 
to bring all the elements into thorough accord. Gre: 
credit is due all the furnace operators for their oper 
minded policy of exchanging information and result 
thereby pooling their common knowledge for the ben 
fit of all concerned. 





Industrial Activity Well Maintained 


Reports of the Department of Commerce show tha 
November production of almost all important commod 
ities either maintained or exceeded the relatively hig! 
figures reached in October. In 10 basic materials, 
November showed the highest record for any mont! 
since 1920. Besides pig iron and steel ingots, thes 
included cotton and woolen goods, coke, zinc, locom: 
tives, clay and fire brick and kerosene. Shortage of 
transportation is reported rapidly recovering, while th: 
continuance of heavy building operations has a fa 
reaching effect upon industry. 

Activity in sheet steel is shown by a production 
November of 91.3 per cent of capacity, compared with 
51.2 per cent a year ago. Production of steel barrels 
increased during the month from 35.9 to 37.1 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 19 per cent a year ago 
Copper production amounted to more than 51,000 net 
tons. Consumption of petroleum made a new high re 
ord at 53,444,000 bbl. Stocks of petroleum made ai 
other high record at 275,856,000 bbl. Production of 
lumber declined. Traffic on the Panama Canal, with 
1,446,000 tons of cargo, made a new high record in 
October. Employment shows gains both in numbers 
and in payroll totals. More vacancies are reported 
than applications for work. 


U. S. Steel Corporation Stock for Employees 


The United States Steel Corporation has announced 
that employees will be permitted to subscribe to the 
common stock at $107 a share this year. While Judge 
Gary’s statement was that 60,000 shares was the 
amount available, the corporation has never declined 
to enter a subscription of an employee, and probably 
will not do so this year. The record of stock sales 
since 1909, when common stock was offered for the first 
time, has been as follows: 


Common Stock Preferred Stock 
Number Number 
of shares of shares 


Price Taken Price Taken 
1923.. . $107 on a Se fl 
1922 84 aa. 8 8§=«<O#etee - ees 
1921. ; ‘ 81 255,325 ; 
1920. 106 167,407 
1919. 92 156,680 
1918. 92 95,437 
1917.. 107 67,410 
1916. 85 49,742 
*1915 seae akk £ceeteee eoee 
1914 57 47,680 $105 42,926 
1913.. 66 25,793 109 $4,551 
1912 65 30,735 110 30,619 
1911 70 29,119 114 19,229 
1910 Sibi a 124 24,672 
1909... 50 15,318 110 18,000 





*No stock offered to employees in 1915, 


The stock will be offered under the same terms as 
other years, calling for monthly payments until the 
entire amount is paid. The corporation also gives 
the subscribers a bonus of $5 a share annually for 
stock held five years. 


In a bulletin devoted to “safety week” the Safet; 
Institute of America, 141 East Twenty-ninth Street 
New York, tells about the saving in life which took 


7a. 
at 


place as a result of the campaign of the past fall an¢ 
estimates that 40 lives were saved in the one city 
New York. One of the features which the bulletin cov- 
ered was the presentation to Judge Gary of the Stee! 
Corporation of the Louis Livingston Seaman medal for 
distinguished services in the cause of safety. 






























WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—The United States is about 
to have its own left wing in Congress. The New Year, 
1923, will present this “gift” to the business world. Its 
nerformance is being awaited with more apprehension 
than curiosity. Whether or not the apprehension is 
ustified to the degree that has been shown, remains 

, be seen, but assuredly it is natural. 

This “gift” comes in the nature of a remarkable 
mbination of Republican and Democratic senators 
nd representatives who have organized themselves 
nto what they have been pleased to euphoniously desig- 
ate as the progressive bloc. From the character of its 
rganization it takes on the distinct appearance of a 
eft wing, such as heretofore has been known chiefly 

Europe. At present the bloc is not wielding any 
vershadowing influence in Congress, but it is getting 

machine into condition for the purpose of cutting 

wide swath in the Congress that comes into power 
after March 4. There can be no doubt that potentially 
least this bloc does have vast power and it is also- 
vether antipathetic to business—except its own busi- 
ness of serving its selfish purposes. It is a safe state- 
ment that never before in the history of Congress has 
it had an organization which has the possibilities of 
making as much trouble for business as this organiza- 
tion. Its blossoming into power represents a political 
evolution in the history of the country that is extremely 
important. It has come about through the sweeping 
elections of last November. They gave a ringing 
change to the political complexion of the next Congress 
as compared with the complexion of the present Con- 
gress which expires in exactly two months. No matter 
whether the causes were due to discontent or an indefi- 
nable desire of the voters to seek a victim, the out- 
standing fact is that the Republican administration 
suffered a severe blow, as perhaps under the same 
rcumstances of world-wide unrest, any other admin- 
tration would have suffered. 








































Components of the Bloc 


Quick to grasp the psychology of the moment, poli- 

ans at once capitalized the political trend of the 

moment and organized into this bloc, headed by the 

epressible Senator La Follette of Wisconsin. It 

presents a radical element that always has enjoyed 

making tirades on business and will endeavor to inten- 

its efforts with its power established by the large 

imber of this element who were carried into office as 

esult of the November elections. It represents 

fly so-called agricultural and organized labor blocs 

have all manner of weird legislative projects in 

In reality the danger for business lies not so 

in what this progressive bloc may be able to have 

ten into the statutes of the country, but rather in 

it may prevent in the way of constructive legis- 

In other words, it will possess strong nega- 

rather than affirmative power. At least it may 

d that the safety of business lies in the proba- 

that the destructive legislation that undoubtedly 

be proposed, will be fended off by the Republican 

nistration itself, because of its remaining in power 
Executive Department. 


y 


Heterogeneous Groups 


re also is consolation as well as perhaps more or 
fety in the fact that this progressive bloc takes 
heterogeneous groups with interests that differ 
‘in some respects. It is, therefore, quite conceiv- 
that these groups will develop sharp squabbles 
g themselves. That is, if one section finds itself 


Poor Prospect for Constructive Legislation 


So-called Progressive Bloc Contains Elements Not Likely to 
Be Harmonious—Status of Law Making as It 
Affects Business 


BY L. W. MOFFETT 
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able to dominate over another, it may well be expected 
that the former will seek legislation that is opposed by 
the latter. For instance, if the organized labor group 
should imagine itself possessed of such a strategic con- 
trol, it might seek to enforce limited hours of work in 
the agricultural community and certainly the latter 
would vigorously combat any effort to this end. Con- 
versely the farm bloc might insist on increased pro- 
duction not only of its own products but of manufac- 
tures for the purpose of bringing down costs of ma- 
terials its clientele uses and at the same time obtain a 
greater output of agricultural products, so as to in- 
crease the income of the farming community, which, it 
is freely conceded, has suffered a severe depression and 
requires relief. The fact of the matter is the interests 
of the manufacturing and agricultural communities 
are of course identical in many respects. This being a 
natural thing, it often manifests itself in legislative en- 
actment and always will. Because of this, the thought 
cannot be escaped that much of the so-called opposing 
factors as between the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests are more apparent than real. This situation 
perhaps will develop and show that the combination 
represented by the progressive bloc does not possess 
the inherent solidarity that the country generally has 
been led to believe. It is not to be overlooked, however, 
that this bloc no doubt will at least begin with great 
potential power and may work harmoniously for some 
time. Sooner or later, it is believed, it will disappear 
and add to the large political graveyard where lie 
buried many other political organizations throughout 
the history of the country. 


Very Narrow Margin 


Indicative of its power is the fact that in the House 
of Representatives the next Congress will possess a 
Republican majority of only about 15, while in the 
Senate there will be an extremely narrow margin of a 
bare half dozen. With this bloc represented by mem- 
bers of both political parties, it will be seen how readily 
a slight break in the Republican ranks, which is abso- 
lutely inevitable, can defeat any business measure 
sponsored by the administration. This is assuming 
that the Democrats not belonging to the bloc will vote 
solidly against the Administration and as a general 
thing this may be expected. At the same time, meas- 
ures initiated by the bloc might conceivably get 
through Congress, but where they are radical, as most 
of them probably will be, they will strike a stone wall 
when they reach the White House and be returned with 
a veto. It cannot be overridden by the bloc because of 
its lack of power in this respect. Upon this analysis it 
may be expected that the country will have an extreme- 
ly talkative and deadlocked Congress, after the present 
session, and the latter itself is making a record in that 
respect that is anything but admirable. Its chief per- 
formance has been rapid passage of appropriation bills, 
but there is enough power among the so-cailed pro- 
gressives, by many termed to be the most reactionary 
and narrow-visioned members of Congress, to delay 
constructive legislation. This is indicated by the dila- 
tory tactics regarding the ship subsidy bill and the 
Administration’s rural credits bill. It appears evident 
that these progressives are attempting to prevent pas- 
sage of measures such as these, at the present session, 
and to offer their own pet panaceas at the next session. 

As for merchant marine legislation, if it is not 
passed at this next session it might well be assumed 
that it will not pass in any form in the next session of 
Congress. The progressives themselves are split on the 
matter of rural credits legislation and on these points 
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the Administration has robbed them of much of their 
thunder by proposing a sound measure that would 
cause great relief to the farmer. Many of the agricul- 
tural interests have recognized this and turned a: group 
of them in favor of it and possibly of the ship sub- 
sidy bill. This latter move has aroused the ire of 
organized labor. This is an instance of the splits that 
may be expected within the so-called progressive bloc, 
whose hope for control of the executive as well as the 
legislative and judicial branches of the Government 
rise and fall as these discordant developments take 
place. 

So far the Anti-Saloon League, which is a strong 
power in Congress, has not affiliated itself with the bloc 
as such, but any move it might make assuredly would 
be decidedly significant. 

So it can be said that business cannot take a hopeful 
view for constructive legislation. Its chief solace may 
be found in the fact that the Administration forces un- 
der President Harding’s continuing power in the Ex- 
ecutive Department can at least prevent enactment of 
widespread radical legislation. The Administration 
program was interestingly outlined by the President in 
his recent message to Congress. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether it will not have to be discarded in large 
measure, at least while the progressive bloc manifests 
the power which it unquestionably does have. It is a 
question whether the present Congress will be able to 
enact much more than the appropriation bills, though 
there is hope that it will pass the ship subsidy and 
rural credits bills advocated by the President. 


Relief for Railroads 


Chances for relief for the railroads are gloomy. The 
same may be said of such constructive recommenda- 
tions as relief to business from burdensome taxes such 
as the cutting down of surtaxes; relaxation of anti- 
trust laws so as to permit cooperative organizations 
generally such as trade associations to be permitted 
to file with some appropriate Governmental agency the 


MOLDERS’ WAGES 


Advance Granted as Result of Atlantic City Con- 
ference of Union and Defense Association 


As a result of eight days of negotiation between 
the Stove Founders National Defense Association and 
the International Molders’ Union of North America, 
conducted at Atlantic City, an increased percentage on 
board prices will be effective for next year, and a 
straight advance of 50c. per day will be paid to all day 
work molders, regardless of the day rate at present in 
force in any district, the minimum of which, however, 
is to be $6.50 for 8 hours. Some changes in shop meth- 
ods were also agreed upon, which will be incorporated 
in the new agreement. From 8000 to 10,000 molders 
are benefited. 

The wage settlement provides for an advance of 
16.2 per cent, making the percentage to be paid begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1923, 100 per cent or its equivalent on list 
prices in all shops operated by members of the associa- 
tion. A minimum wage of $6.50 will be paid to a!l 
day workers in the molding room or core room. Should 
the International Molders’ Union establish a higher 
minimum than $6.50 in any district, then the higher 
minimum rate will be paid to all day workers. In addi- 
tion to establishing the minimum wage rate, all day 
workers in foundries operated by members of the asso- 
ciation will receive an advance of 50c. per day begin- 
ning Jan. 1. This provision means that day workers 
now receiving above $6 per day will have 50c. per day 
added to their present wage rate beginning Jan. 1. 

Changes were also made in the conference agree- 
ment regarding the discounting of work for dull or 
alleged dirty iron, and the payment for work left un- 
poured because of insufficient iron. Clause 11 of the 
agreement has been changed to read: “With a view of 
determining discount that should not be charged to the 
molder, and to avoid disputes which have occurred in 
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plan of their operations, functions they propose + 

carry on and the objectives they propose to reach, s 

that upon approval they would know in advance tha 
they were not in contravention of law; immigratio: 

recommendations to liberalize the Webb-Pomerene e: 

port act, permitting consolidations for the purchase 

raw materials abroad, so that they would have t} 

same freedom with respect to importing their requir: 

ments as they now possess with respect to exportin; 
their products; possible modifications of the tariff law 
particularly as they may relate to the so-called flexib| 

provisions where actual operation of the latter do 

not work satisfactorily, etc. There is not one of thes: 
constructive measures possibly that would receive th 
slightest favorable consideration at the hands of th 
progressive bloc as a whole. On the contrary, it is pr 

pared to attack them, with the exception that it migh: 
split on immigration legislation, and either substitut 

its own peculiar proposals or kill them entirely. | 

anxiety to perform is evident by its efforts to dela 

pending legislation in the hope that it will compel t! 

Administration to call a special session after March 4 
The Administration is known to be strongly opposed t. 
calling a special session, but if some highly important 
measure such as an appropriation bill is held up, it 
might be necessary to yield to the desire of the pro 
gressive bloc and call a special session. And the next 
Congress will mean the complete reorganization of bot! 
houses and recasting of committees along entirely new 
lines and no doubt some of them will be in control of 
radicals. 

The New Year message to business from the legis- 
lative standpoint, it must be admitted, is not a happy) 
one, but it may hope for a reaction against radical leg- 
islation that in the future will mean the reestablish- 
ment in Congress of a sound theory of government 
Moreover, there are officials in Washington who insist 
that business itself will have to participate more act- 
ively and constructively than it has in the past if this 
desirable change is to come about. 


the past regarding dull or alleged dirty iron, it is agreed 
that the molder must exercise the skill of his trade and 
care in preparing the mold, skimming, handling and 
pouring iron. The molder having exercised this care 
and skill, if the casting is defective in consequence of 
the condition of the iron, the work shall not be dis- 
counted. 

Clause 11% as amended will read: “If sufficient iro: 
is not furnished the molder to pour off the work, and 
such work has to remain over, he shall be paid for such 
work remaining over at the regular price. This rule 
shall apply excepting in case of breakdown of ma- 
chinery, where no allowance shall be made. The cut- 
ting through of the cupola bottom is not considered as 
a breakdown of machinery.” 

Previously the molder had been paid only one-half 
the rate where the mold had been left over because of 
insufficient iron. 

Approximately 150 stove foundries in the country are 
represented in the association which ratified the agree- 
ment. 


In the December number of the Travelers Standard, 
issued by the Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., 
attention is called to the present shortage in domestic 
fuel and instructions given as to the use of substitutes 
for hard coal, if danger of fire is to be avoided. In par- 
ticular, bituminous coal, with its danger of sponta- 
neous combustion and its liability to causing chimney 
fires when not burned with due caution, is discussed, 
with recommendations both as to storage and use. 


Reduction from 0.50 pesos to 0.20 pesos per 10” 


gross kilos has been made, effective Dec. 30, in the 
Mexican export duty on scrap iron and steel, according 
to a cablegram received by the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commissioner MacKenz'e, 
Mexico City. 














A Year’s Achievement in Machine Tools 


Standard Types with Automatic Fixtures Favored—Multiple 
Tooling and Gearing Used More Extensively— 


Improvements in Threading Methods 


C\ EVERAL examples are apparent of efforts on the 
part of some manufacturers of special munition- 
making machines to adapt their designs to use in 

eaceful pursuits. 

The practice of machine lapping, as against hand 
ipping, has been given much important mention dur- 

» the year just past, and seems to have a great deal 

its favor, which should give it equal prominence 
iring the coming year. It is of much better appear- 
nee, more accurate and work can be produced more 
ipidly in that manner than with hand lapping. 

The desirability of multiple tooling on many jobs 

mportant in its development for the year. as evi- 
need, not only in the use of multiple tooling in tur- 

t lathes, engine lathes, etc., but also in the rapidly 

reasing use of the hobbing type of cutter in milling 
‘eads, as compared with the single type of cutter. 


Increasing Use of Mechanically Operated Jigs and Fix- 
tures 


One other feature, not directly affecting machine 
|| design, but largely assisting the machine to de- 
liver more work by eliminating hand labor wherever 
possible, is the increasing use of fixtures or jigs which 
are automatically operated by cams or other mechan- 
ical means, not only for opening, closing and locking, 
but for turning work so that different sides may be 
presented for machining, all tending to the elimination 
of the human element, without resorting to special ma- 
chines, but making the fixture do more than in the past 
has been considered its share of the work. 
What buyers there were during the past year showed 
tendency on occasion to dictate in a measure as to just 
they wanted. During several years the buyer 
what was offered and was glad to get it, making 
est possible use of the machine as furnished, in 
lapting it to his particular needs. Recently sug- 
ms of the buyer have been carefully listened to 
nd given heed, in many cases going to the extent of 
nging positions of control wheels or handles. Such 
res effected of course being within reason and 
rned by circumstances. 
he need for service work has been given much con- 
ration during the past year. The increasing desire 
part of manufacturers, being to secure through 
iality and rigidity built into the machines a continuity 
i service, hitherto unknown. 
in summing up the year’s progress it seems well to 
ip as subject heads the principal machining op- 
ns by classes and outline briefly under each head 
f the progress made in design in each field. 





| 


lurning Machines Show Advance in Production and 
Saving in Labor Costs 


the case of turning operations and preparation 

ts for turning, much has been done toward the 

‘ing of more work from the same floor space, and 
vork per man, thereby reducing the cost per piece. 

1 omplish this result many turning operations are 
|, either automatically or semi-automatically. 
i] ne cases work is fed to lathe centers from maga- 
LI ed devices, the centers opening and closing auto- 
lly and tool slides returning automatically to 

r position. In other cases, work must be in- 

n machines by the operator, and turning, neck- 
‘rooving and other multiple-tooling duties per- 

by the machine, either in sequence or simulta- 

’. Where operations are performed simultaneous- 
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ly the feeds for the various tools are so timed, as com- 
pared with length of cut, that they may all finish at 
the same time and tools return to starting position. 

In preparation of work for turning efforts have been 
made wherever possible to clip time. This is exempli- 
fied by several centering machines which have appeared 
on the market during the past year. Some of these ma- 
chines are provided with magazine feed and are auto- 
matic, some emphasize facility of chucking work for 
centering, some are duplex machines, hand operated, 
but all tend toward the saving of time. 

In line with the idea of simpler types of machines 
there has appeared a forming and cutting off machine, 
which has two spindles and is automatic. This machine 
is intended to take the place of the more expensive in- 
stallation of a regular automatic screw machine, where 
two operations only are wanted. It has the production 
capacity of two single spindle machines, but occupies 
the floor space of only one. 

The increasing use of gears is shown in the placing 
on the market of several geared-head lathes by manu- 
facturers who in the past haVe devoted their atténtion 
to the cone head types exclusively. The utilization of 
floor space more intensively, toward the end of greater 
production, is shown in the development of center drive, 
two carriage lathes, for smaller classes of work, this 
type of machine in the past having been devoted al- 
most exclusively to railroad axle work. 

There has also appeared a large size machine of the 
double end type built by a manufacturer who has not 
in the past built machines of this type as a regular 
product. Also the high production, plain-turning or 
second-operation machine has appeared in sizes larger 
than in the past. 

Several new types of motor driven lathes have 
made their appearance, all tending toward simplicity or 
ease of control and elimination of overhead light ob- 
structions. Another manufacturer has put out a port- 
able lathe for roundhouse work in railroad shops. 

his is not a new development, except with this partic- 
ular manufacturer. A new six spindle automatic chuck- 
ing machine made its appearance during the year. 


Marked Improvement in Threading Methods 


Considerable advance has been made in the art of 
threading. Some manufacturers have been advocating 
the use of ground taps. This, however, can be carried 
too far, in view of the fact that accurate taps are not 
worth their cost unless complemented with accurate 
studs, bolts, ete. To this end manufacturers of thread- 
ing machines have been bending their efforts, with the 
result that several semi-automatic, fully automatic and 
multiple spindle thread millers have been developed. 
These machines, together with better taps, accurate 
thread gages, and other methods of checking for ac- 
curacy are not only improving the quality of threads 
generally, but are also increasing production and sav- 
ing wastage in reducing amount of spoiled threaded 
work; saving also in assembly time, as accurate threads 
will start more quickly and hold better, without bind- 
ing or cramping. An automatic double-end threading 
machine for staybolt work and other staybolt machines 
or attachments have appeared during the year, as well 
as a tapping machine with multiple spindles and dial 
feed. 


Drilling-Machine Development Meeting Demand for 
More Holes Per Hour 


In drilling operations the same tendency is apparent, 
namely, the elimination of waste time. In this field 
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the Administration has robbed them of much of their 
thunder by proposing a sound measure that would 
cause great relief to the farmer. Many of the agricul- 
tural interests have recognized this and turned a: group 
of them in favor of it and possibly of the ship sub- 
sidy bill. This latter move has aroused the ire of 
organized labor. This is an instance of the splits that 
may be expected within the so-called progressive bloc, 
whose hope for control of the executive as well as the 
legislative and judicial branches of the Government 
rise and fall as these discordant developments take 
place. 

So far the Anti-Saloon League, which is a strong 
power in Congress, has not affiliated itself with the bloc 
as such, but any move it might make assuredly would 
be decidedly significant. 

So it can be said that business cannot take a hopeful 
view for constructive legislation. Its chief solace may 
be found in the fact that the Administration forces un- 
der President Harding’s continuing power in the Ex- 
ecutive Department can at least prevent enactment of 
widespread radical legislation. The Administration 
program was interestingly outlined by the President in 
his recent message to Congress. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether it will not have to be discarded in large 
measure, at least while the progressive bloc manifests 
the power which it unquestionably does have. It is a 
question whether the present Congress will be able to 
enact much more than the appropriation bills, though 
there is hope that it will pass the ship subsidy and 
rural credits bills advocated by the President. 


Relief for Railroads 


Chances for relief for the railroads are gloomy. The 
same may be said of such constructive recommenda- 
tions as relief to business from burdensome taxes such 
as the cutting down of surtaxes; relaxation of anti- 
trust laws so as to permit cooperative organizations 
generally such as trade associations to be permitted 
to file with some appropriate Governmental agency the 


MOLDERS’ WAGES 


Advance Granted as Result of Atlantic City Con- 
ference of Union and Defense Association 


As a result of eight days of negotiation between 
the Stove Founders National Defense Association and 
the International Molders’ Union of North America, 
conducted at Atlantic City, an increased percentage on 
board prices will be effective for next year, and a 
straight advance of 50c. per day will be paid to all day 
work molders, regardless of the day rate at present in 
force in any district, the minimum of which, however, 
is to be $6.50 for 8 hours. Some changes in shop meth- 
ods were also agreed upon, which will be incorporated 
in the new agreement. From 8000 to 10,000 molders 
are benefited. 

The wage settlement provides for an advance of 
16.2 per cent, making the percentage to be paid begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1923, 100 per cent or its equivalent on list 
prices in all shops operated by members of the associa- 
tion. A minimum wage of $6.50 will be paid to a!l 
day workers in the molding room or core room. Should 
the International Molders’ Union establish a higher 
minimum than $6.50 in any district, then the higher 
minimum rate will be paid to all day workers. In addi- 
tion to establishing the minimum wage rate, all day 
workers in foundries operated by members of the asso- 
ciation will receive an advance of 50c. per day begin- 
ning Jan. 1. This provision means that day workers 
now receiving above $6 per day will have 50c. per day 
added to their present wage rate beginning Jan. 1. 

Changes were also made in the conference agree- 
ment regarding the discounting of work for dull or 
alleged dirty iron, and the payment for work left un- 
poured because of insufficient iron. Clause 11 of the 


agreement has been changed to read: “With a view of 
determining discount that should not be charged to the 
molder, and to avoid disputes which have occurred in 
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plan of their operations, functions they propose t 
‘arry on and the objectives they propose to reach, s 
that upon approval they would know in advance tha 
they were not in contravention of law; immigratio: 
recommendations to liberalize the Webb-Pomerene e: 
port act, permitting consolidations for the purchase 
raw materials abroad, so that they would have t} 
same freedom with respect to importing their requir: 
ments as they now possess with respect to exportir 
their products; possible modifications of the tariff lav 
particularly as they may relate to the so-called flexib 
provisions where actual operation of the latter do 
not work satisfactorily, etc. There is not one of thes 
constructive measures possibly that would receive t!] 
slightest favorable consideration at the hands of th 
progressive bloc as a whole. On the contrary, it is pr 
pared to attack them, with the exception that it mig! 
split on immigration legislation, and either substitut 
its own peculiar proposals or kill them entirely. | 
anxiety to perform is evident by its efforts to dela 
pending legislation in the hope that it will compel t! 
Administration to call a special session after March 
The Administration is known to be strongly opposed 
calling a special session, but if some highly importa: 
measure such as an appropriation bill is held up, 
might be necessary to yield to the desire of the pr 
gressive bloc and call a special session. And the nex 
Congress will mean the complete reorganization of bot! 
houses and recasting of committees along entirely nev 
lines and no doubt some of them will be in control of 
radicals. 

The New Year message to business from the legi 
lative standpoint, it must be admitted, is not a happy 
one, but it may hope for a reaction against radical leg- 
islation that in the future will mean the reestablish- 
ment in Congress of a sound theory of government 
Moreover, there are officials in Washington who insist 
that business itself will have to participate more act- 
ively and constructively than it has in the past if this 
desirable change is to come about. 


the past regarding dull or alleged dirty iron, it is agreed 
that the molder must exercise the skill of his trade and 
care in preparing the mold, skimming, handling and 
pouring iron. The molder having exercised this care 
and skill, if the casting is defective in consequence of 
the condition of the iron, the work shall not be dis- 
counted. 

Clause 11% as amended will read: “If sufficient iron 
is not furnished the molder to pour off the work, and 
such work has to remain over, he shall be paid for such 
work remaining over at the regular price. This rule 
shall apply excepting in case of breakdown of ma- 
chinery, where no allowance shall be made. The cut- 
ting through of the cupola bottom is not considered as 
a breakdown of machinery.” 

Previously the molder had been paid only one-half 
the rate where the mold had been left over because of 
insufficient iron. 

Approximately 150 stove foundries in the country a! 
represented in the association which ratified the agre 
ment. 


In the December number of the Travelers Standard, 
issued by the Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Con: 
attention is called to the present shortage in domestic 
fuel and instructions given as to the use of substitutes 
for hard coal, if danger of fire is to be avoided. In par- 
ticular, bituminous coal, with its danger of sponta- 
neous combustion and its liability to causing chim! 
fires when not burned with due caution, is discusse 
with recommendations both as to storage and use. 


Reduction from 0.50 pesos to 0.20 pesos per 1 
gross kilos has been made, effective Dec. 30, in 
Mexican export duty on scrap iron and steel, according 
to a cablegram received by the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commissioner MacKenz'¢, 
Mexico City. 


















































Cy EVERAL examples are apparent of efforts on the 
part of some manufacturers of special munition- 
making machines to adapt their designs to use in 

,.ceful pursuits. 

The practice of machine lapping, as against hand 
pping, has been given much important mention dur- 
» the year just past, and seems to have a great deal 

its favor, which should give it equal prominence 
ring the coming year. It is of much better appear- 

‘e, more accurate and work can be produced more 
‘idly in that manner than with hand lapping. 

The desirability of multiple tooling on many jobs 

mportant in its development for the year. as evi- 

ced, not only in the use of multiple tooling in tur- 
t lathes, engine lathes, etc., but also in the rapidly 

‘easing use of the hobbing type of cutter in milling 

eads, as compared with the single type of cutter. 


increasing Use of Mechanically Operated Jigs and Fix- 
tures 


One other feature, not directly affecting machine 
| design, but largely assisting the machine to de- 
er more work by eliminating hand labor wherever 
possible, is the increasing use of fixtures or jigs which 
are automatically operated by cams or other mechan- 
ical means, not only for opening, closing and locking, 
but for turning work so that different sides may be 
presented for machining, all tending to the elimination 
of the human element, without resorting to special ma- 
Ze chines, but making the fixture do more than in the past 
has been considered its share of the work. 
What buyers there were during the past year showed 
ndency on occasion to dictate in a measure as to just 
pA what they wanted. During several years the buyer 
what was offered and was glad to get it, making 
est possible use of the machine as furnished, in 
idapting it to his particular needs. Recently sug- 
gestions of the buyer have been carefully listened to 
1 ind given heed, in many cases going to the extent of 
E inging positions of control wheels or handles. Such 
nges effected of course being within reason and 
erned by circumstances. 
‘he need for service work has been given much con- 
ration during the past year. The increasing desire 
part of manufacturers, being to secure through 
and rigidity built into the machines a continuity 
rvice, hitherto unknown. 
in summing up the year’s progress it seems well to 
) as subject heads the principal machining op- 
ns by classes and outline briefly under each head 
f the progress made in design in each field. 


lurning Machines Show Advance in Production and 
Saving in Labor Costs 


the case of turning operations and preparation 
ts for turning, much has been done toward the 
ng of more work from the same floor space, and 
work per man, thereby reducing the cost per piece. 
mplish this result many turning operations are 
either automatically or semi-automatically. 

e cases work is fed to lathe centers from maga- 
d devices, the centers opening and closing auto- 
ly and tool slides returning automatically to 
‘ position. In other cases, work must be in- 
n machines by the operator, and turning, neck- 
‘rooving and other multiple-tooling duties per- 
by the machine, either in sequence or simulta- 
Where operations are performed simultaneous- 
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ly the feeds for the various tools are so timed, as com- 
pared with length of cut, that they may all finish at 
the same time and tools return to starting position. 

In preparation of work for turning efforts have been 
made wherever possible to clip time. This is exempli- 
fied by several centering machines which have appeared 
on the market during the past year. Some of these ma- 
chines are provided with magazine feed and are auto- 
matic, some emphasize facility of chucking work for 
centering, some are duplex machines, hand operated, 
but all tend toward the saving of time. 

In line with the idea of simpler types of machines 
there has appeared a forming and cutting off machine, 
which has two spindles and is automatic. This machine 
is intended to take the place of the more expensive in- 
stallation of a regular automatic screw machine, where 
two operations only are wanted. It has the production 
capacity of two single spindle machines, but occupies 
the floor space of only one. 

The increasing use of gears is shown in the placing 
on the market of several geared-head lathes by manu- 
facturers who in the past have devoted their atténtion 
to the cone head types exclusively. The utilization of 
floor space more intensively, toward the end of greater 
production, is shown in the development of center drive, 
two carriage lathes, for smaller classes of work, this 
type of machine in the past having been devoted al- 
most exclusively to railroad axle work. 

There has also appeared a large size machine of the 
double end type built by a manufacturer who has fot 
in the past built machines of this type as a regular 
product. Also the high production, plain-turning or 
second-operation machine has appeared in sizes larger 
than in the past. 

Several new types of motor driven lathes have 
made their appearance, all tending toward simplicity or 
ease of control and elimination of overhead light ob- 
structions. Another manufacturer has put out a port- 
able lathe for roundhouse work in railroad shops. 
This is not a new development, except with this partic- 
ular manufacturer. A new six spindle automatic chuck- 
ing machine made its appearance during the year. 


Marked Improvement in Threading Methods 


Considerable advance has been made in the art of 
threading. Some manufacturers have been advocating 
the use of ground taps. This, however, can be carried 
too far, in view of the fact that accurate taps are not 
worth their cost unless complemented with accurate 
studs, bolts, etc. To this end manufacturers of thread- 
ing machines have been bending their efforts, with the 
result that several semi-automatic, fully automatic and 
multiple spindle thread millers have been developed. 
These machines, together with better taps, accurate 
thread gages, and other methods of checking for ac- 
curacy are not only improving the quality of threads 
generally, but are also increasing production and sav- 
ing wastage in reducing amount of spoiled threaded 
work; saving also in assembly time, as accurate threads 
will start more quickly and hold better, without bind- 
ing or cramping. An automatic double-end threading 
machine for staybolt work and other staybolt machines 
or attachments have appeared during the year, as well 
as a tapping machine with multiple spindles and dial 
feed. 


Drilling-Machine Development Meeting Demand for 
More Holes Per Hour 


In drilling operations the same tendency is apparent, 
namely, the elimination of waste time. In this field 
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also automatic features have appeared to rep!ace hand 
work wherever possible in loading or indexing fixtures. 
Some additional high speed sensitive drills, sensitive 
radials and high speed heavy duty drills have been 
put out. Several new multiple spindle machines, both 
of the vertical and horizontal types, all with time-sav- 
ing features, have been developed. One machine de- 
voted to production and accuracy is a boring and fac- 


ing machine of duplex type, which has two heads, one 
above and one below the work, so that boring and facing 
on two sides can be done in one chucking, thereby sav- 
ing a second chucking and assuring accuracy of aline- 
ment. 

More Extensive Use of Grinding Machines 


Probably the most outstanding advance has been 
made in grinding. In this field many new features have 
appeared, with a great widening of the use of grind- 
ers. In railroad shops, for instance, grinders are now 
being used for many operations formerly handled oth- 
erwise. Grinding machines of different types are used, 
not only on piston rods, guide bars, etc., but very ex- 
tensively on surface work and internal work; they are 
now employed on eccentric motion and other valve mo- 
tion parts, reverse shafts and bearings, axle journals, 
rods, car wheels, etc., replacing in many cases lathes, 
planers, slab millers and other tools, thereby producing 
more work per man and more accuracy. 

In this field the automatic features have also ap- 
peared as exemplified by machines for grinding roll- 
ers, parallel surfaces, etc. These are machines of the 
centerless, double disk, rotary surface and cylindrical 
types, provided with automatic feeds of different kinds. 
In several cases the machines are really continuous in 
operation, comparable with the continuous milling ma- 
chine. 

The use of grinders is becoming much wider as they 
are being used to produce the desired accuracy on many 
operations where accuracy could be secured by other 
means, but at greater cost. As a general thing the 
grinder is still used on second operation work, although 
grinding from the rough in many classes of work is also 
a growing practice. The feature of flooded lubrication 
has made its appearance in the grinder field in a new 
surface grinder put out by a concern formerly build- 
ing plain cylindrical grinders only. Another departure 
in this field is the vertical type of internal grinder, de- 
veloped for both ordinary work and for motor blocks. 
The use of hydraulic feeds is increasing, being used 
now not only on cylindrical grinders but on internal 
grinders as well. Some new roll grinders have been 
built this last year, the main new features of which are 
size and centralized control, thereby again saving in 
operating time. A double-head internal grinder is now 
available, as is also one with an automatic gaging de- 
vice, both designed to increase production per man.- In 
several cases larger machines of a known design with- 
out particularly new features have been developed 
showing a demand for grinding on larger work. Some 
of these larger machines are provided with power 
traverse features. 

Education has played a large part in this develop- 
ment of the grinder. The possibilities in the way of 
advantages to the user, of course, are generally dis- 
covered by the manufacturer, and then the educational 
campaign is started. One marked example of this edu- 
cation is shown in the increasing use of cutter grinders 
of various kinds. These include automatic grinders 
for hobs, and formed cutters, tap grinders, drill grind- 
ers and cutter and reamer grinders, all of which are 
now generally recognized as being decidedly worth their 
cost in increased production from tools so cared for, 
longer life and better work produced by them. 


Planers Delivering More Accurate Work 


Elimination of overhead drives in grinders, or a 
trend in that direction, is shown by several constant 
speed drives, and one manufacturer experimenting with 
a motor-driven integral head. The increasing demand 
from automotive repair shops for grinders has called 
forth from most of the grinder manufacturers machines 
of various types for caring for that class of work. Gen- 
erally the field of grinding shows a markedly wider un- 
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derstanding of the advantages obtainable in the us 
of grinding machines on many kinds of work. 

The chief advance made in planer construction ha 
been the placing in the market of planers which ar 
more accurate and quieter, one manufacturer using 
new type of gearing, which not only runs more quiet] 
than the kind of gearing usually employed in plane 
construction, but also, due to the smoother motion, wi 
plane more closely to a given line and produce bett« 
finished work. The use of graduated feed setting d 
vices has become more common during the past year. 


Further Development in Automatic and Continuous 
Milling 


There has been little in the way of really new mil! 
ing practice produced curing the past year. The auto 
matic miller has been given further impetus in ths 
building of larger machines, with automatic movement 
to avoid hand work. Several improvements have ap 
peared in the field of continuous millers with drum o; 
cylindrical type of fixture holder. A duplex hand miller 
having two cutter spindles for slitting, etc., has bee: 
put out by one manufacturer and by another a four 
spindle machine, arranged to hold a deuble set of fix 
tures, one set being loaded while the work in the othe 
set is being machined. 


Improvement in Gear Cutting Due to Improved Inspec 
tion Methods 


A number of improved methods of testing gear: 
have appeared on the market, one of which is by light 
rays, similar to the method employed in testing screw 
threads. This has made the production of more accu 
rate gearing essential, thereby increasing the use of 
gear grinding and burnishing methods. Several new 
gear-generating machines are available for shaping in 
ternal and cluster gears, splines, etc. The increasing 
demand from automobile designers for spiral beve! 
gears and pinions has called forth a new generator for 
that work. ~The demand for a simple type high produc 
tion machine with flexibility in its fixtures has helped 
to create a standard type of machine with a set of 
single purpose fixtures each devoted to one size ol 
gear, making large production possible on any size 
within the capacity of the machine. 


New Safety Guards Still Being Designed 


The year just passed has also produced further ac- 
tivity in the development of safety devices for various 
types of machines, and further legislation on that sub- 
ject. The State of Massachusetts has published a 
schedule of rules governing the use of safety guards 
on presses. The year has also brought to light a num- 
ber of combination tools of various kinds, although the 
general tendency would seem to be away from such 
combinations rather than a demand for them. 


Aim of Industry to Eliminate Waste, Whether of Time 
or Material, and to Give Service 


It would appear that generally the user of machine 
tools is coming to appreciate of what tremendous value 
the machine-tool building industry can be to him. It is 
largely responsible for many of the time, labor and 
material saving features in metal goods production 
shops. The desire on the part of the intelligent buyer 
of machinery to figure the cost of machines per pound 
seems to be a thing of the past. The short sighted 
machine-shop proprietor will still look at the first cost 
of a machine. 

The man who looks ahead has been following more 
and more during the past year the practice of figuring 
what the machine will do for him, either in increased 
production or lowered cost on the same production basis, 
and spending his money accordingly. He is coming 
realize of what tremendous value to him is the as- 
sistance he secures, without specific charge, from th 
machine-tool industry in working out for him the pure- 
ly engineering features of his production problems. H¢ 
is coming to realize that the building of his own ma- 
chinery product of a certain accuracy is one thing, u' 
that the machine tools with which he must build his ow? 
machines must be even more accurately built; that this 
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ey cannot be secured without the closest kind of 
-nd inspection, all of which cost money. He is be- 
to figure that the machine tools he has been 
» while higher in price than before the war, are 
idiculously low, when the mechanical skill and 
ring ability, necessarily a part of their produc- 


considered. The effort on the part of the Na- 
Machine Tool Builders Association to correct the 


TO GUIDE ASSOCIATIONS 


Code of Principles Laid Down by Judge Knox in 


Federal Court Proceeding 


code of principles for trade associations, defining 
ets which the Sherman anti-trust law prohibits 
from doing, is contained in a consent decree 
| down by Judge John C. Knox in Federal Court 
New York Jan. 3. 
The action was taken in the suit brought by the 
ernment against the Gypsum Industries Associa- 
which includes all the important gypsum manu- 
turing companies in the United States. The docu- 
ent was drawn up after a conference held by William 
Hayward, United States Attorney for the New York 
district, and other officials of the Department of Justice, 
with lawyers representing the gypsum association. 
rade associations, the decree makes clear, are for- 
en by the Sherman law to fix prices or keep them 
form, to divide up the territory, curtail production 
icklist dealers. 
The injunctive provisions of the decree are as fol- 


ows: 


\y 


A 


Fourteen Prohibitions 


\) Agreeing to fix or establish by agreement among 

ves the prices to be charged for said gypsum products. 

BR) Agreeing among themselves in any manner whatso- 

\ charge purchasers of said gypsum products uniform 

price or doing by agreement any act or acts which will 
maintaining uniform prices. 

Agreeing among themselves in any manner what- 
advance or decrease prices for their products to 
; thereof. 

\greeing among themselves in any manner what- 
idvise or communicate with one another as to 
idvaneces or decreases in prices for their products 
rs thereof, or agreeing among themselves in any 
hatsoever to circulate among themselves, in any 
rmation concerning or relating to such proposed 

decreases, or to the prices charged or to be 


ng any act or acts by agreement among them- 

h will result in advising or communicating with 

as to proposed advances or decreases in prices 

products to purchasers thereof, or in circulating by 

mong themselves information concerning or re- 
such proposed advances or decreases. 

Agreeing among themselves in any manner what- 

limit, curtail, restrict or otherwise control the 

' said product to be produced for manufacture at 

by any or all of the defendants or by doing by 

among themselves any act or acts which will limit; 
strict or otherwise control the production or manu- 
f said products by any or all of the said defendants, 
withdrawal of salesmen from a certain territory 

8 ited periods. 

') Agreeing among themselves in any manner what- 
) the territory in which any or all the defendants 
otherwise dispose of their products. 

Agreeing among themselves in any manner ~ what- 

x ffect any discrimination of any character, whether 

rged or otherwise in favor of or against any pur- 
r products by reason of the fact that such 

‘Ss a mail order house, purchasing agency, co- 

ying association or so-called “doaler,” or for any 

or doing any act by agreement among them- 
tuate any such discrimination in favor of or 
urchaser for any reason, except of course that 

may independently of other defendants select 

customers and dispose of his or its products 
ns and on such terms as he or it may choose. 
ng among themselves to use a published credit 

t information for the purpose of blacklisting an 

rchaser or for the purpose of putting the name 
ser on such list with the intent of the manv- 
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evils of deviation from printed price lists is bearing 
fruit in increased confidence on the part of machinery 
buyers in those manufacturers who strictly avoid con- 
fidential discounts or other concessions. 

The advances made in the machine tool business 
distinctly show the trend for 1923 with a promise of 
better cooperation and better understanding between the 
builder and buyer of machine tools. 


facturer who submits the name reserving the purchaser's 
business for himself. 

(J) Agreeing to fix, establish, or maintain by agreement 
among themselves the terms, differentials, discounts or prices 
which should be followed by a dealer, jobber, or other middle- 
man upon his resale to a consumer or by any such agreement 
the uniform discounts which should be subtracted by each 
manufacturer, as an inducement for cash payment. 

(K) Agreeing among themselves to adopt or follow any 
price list, published or compiled, or caused to be published 
or compiled by themselves or by any newspaper, trade paper 
or periodical as a fixed price. 

(L) Agreeing among themselves to enforce any arbitrary 
freight rates in excess of those lawfully made. 

(M) Agreeing among themselves that certain individual 
manufacturers engage in the manufacture of a certain gyp- 
sum product of a certain definite composition, and that all 
other manufacturers desist from manufacturing a product of 
such composition 

(N) Aiding or abetting or assisting individually or col- 
lectively others to do all or any of the matters herein set 
forth and enjoined and restrained herein 


Lawful Activities 


The activities which in this specific case are held to 
be lawful and permissible and to which the corporation 
is limited by its charter, are set forth in the decree as 
follows: 

(A) To advance or promote the use of gypsum products 
by all legitimate and lawful means, iricluding research, 
publicity, advertisement and any other activities of like 
character. 

(B) To deal with engineering and trade problems perti- 
nent to the industry for the purpose of advancing the use of 
gypsum products. 

(C) to carry on educational work pertinent to the in- 
dustry by fellowships in various schools and colleges for 
research; experimental and research work tn and through 
institutions of learning, scientific bureaus and societies: and 
to provide for lectures and the writing and reading of papers 
upon subjects pertaining to the industry 

(D) To maintain a traffic bureau to furnish traffic in- 
formation upon specific requests in each case from published 
freight tariffs lawfully issued by the carriers and to assist 
the industry in transportation questions before Federal and 
State commissions and other bodies dealing with questions 
of transportation and with common carriers 

(E) To deal with improved methods of plant and mine 
operation, including sanitation, safety appliances, accident 
prevention, labor, plant and mine development, housing con- 
ditions, insurance and methods of accounting. 

(F) To maintain a credit bureau for the sole purpose of 
furnishing credit information. 


“The Story of Alloy Steel” 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—Cooperating with the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Bureau of Mines, the 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. has recently completed a 
film of three reels picturing “The Story of Alloy Steel.” 
The film is loaned free of charge by. making application 
to either the Department of Commerce or the Bureau 
of Mines and will be included in the Government’s film 
series. 

“The Story of Alloy Steel” visually describes the 
manufacturing processes involved in the production of 
steel from the point in the process where there is a 
divergence in the practice as compared with the process 
employed in producing ordinary steel. 


Harbor construction and improvements in Spain are 
to be undertaken through an appropriation ef 18,500,- 
000 pesetas made by the Ministry of Public Works as a 
Government financial guarantee for loans to be seeured 
by public subscription or otherwise, according to a 
report received by the Department of Commerce from 
Amhassador Woods. 
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Cast Steel Ends for Annealing Oven Pans 
BY M. E. DUGGAN 


Steel products to be annealed are commonly loaded 
on steel sheets or plates which are drawn into the fur- 
nace for the annealing process and withdrawn at the 
end of the operation. To facilitate hauling, a hook and 
eye is fixed to the end of the plate. As the plates or 
pans commonly carry a heavy load and slide on steel 
rails, the coupling or hook and eye needs be strong and 
securely attached to the plate. Protruding rivet heads, 
the rolling of the corners and the buckling of plates are 
to be avoided as much as possible. 

The accompanying sketch shows how a steel cast 
coupling is made to meet the requirements. It is the 
full width of the plate, plus the overlapping corner 





Casting a Steel End Piece on a Plate to Permit Easy 
Drawing After Annealing 


guard and is of the same thickness as the plate except 
where ribbed for strength. Holes are pierced in the 
end of the plate, and in the foundry the plate is in- 
serted in the dry sand mold as indicated. The pouring of 
the mold is done in the usual way and when cool the 
mold is stripped from the casting and the gates and 
riser cut away and the pan is ready for use. By keep- 
ing the casting as near the same thickness of the plate 
as possible an effort is made to secure equal expansion 
and contraction of plate and steel casting. 


Scarcity of Skilled Labor in Pennsylvania In- 
dustries 


HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 8.—Industrial activity in 1923 
in Pennsylvania is handicapped in mechanical lines, in- 
cluding the iron and steel trades, according to advices 
from the principal industrial centers of the State to 
the commissioner of labor and industry, Clifford B. 
Connelley. 

The opinion is expressed in a statement of the de- 
partment that “there is apparently no relief for the 
scarcity of skilled labor at the present time, with the 
consequence that not more than 75 per cent produc- 
tion can be attained. In spite of the fact that greater 
attention is being paid to apprenticeship training, the 
shortage of well trained workers must continue for sev- 
eral years until the folly of the past few years’ neglect 
of this problem has been overcome.” 

Officials of the state employment office, in the semi- 
monthly period ending Dec. 31, were divided on the out- 
look for the new year. Several districts reported bright 
prospects, while others were more pessimistic. 

Harrisburg reports a small increase in the demand 
for skilled and unskilled workmen. The supply of most 
workers is fairly good, but there is an acute shortage 
of templet and pattern makers in the Harrisburg dis- 
trict. Johnstown reports its mills operating at capac- 
ity, with bright prospects for the year. New Kensing- 
ton reports a demand for iron and steel plant workers. 








Philadelphia, in reporting much activity in 





plants in and near the city, says there is a demand 


molders, machinists, machinists’ helpers, boilerma 
and blacksmiths. The Sun Shipbuilding Co. at Che 
will soon need virtually every type of employee of 
shipbuilding industry. 


k 


> 


Scranton reports a slight improvement in mill a: 
ity, but says that most plants are operating only at 


per cent capacity. 


New Solenoid Brake for Heavy Service 


Quick action, interchangeable parts and ease in 
justing and changing shoes are among the main ad) 
tages claimed for the new type C solenoid brake 
cently brought out by the Whiting Corporation, Har 
Ill. Although designed primarily for crane service 
new brake is adaptable to other uses where severe s 
ice obtains. 

The brake arms are pivoted so that the shoes 
lease equally at all points and dragging of 
shoes at the lower end is said to be eliminated. 
applying the brake the shoes bear equally at all poi 
resulting in quick braking action and uniform w 
All parts for brakes of the same size are intercha: 


able, brake wheels and shoes being interchangeable wit! 


like parts on the company’s standard foot br 


Changing of shoes is said to be less frequently neces 
sary and easier than usual. The shoes are of cast i 
and filled with asbestos composition. To take out the 


shoes it is only necessary to remove four cap sc1 
and slide the shoes out. Under ordinary conditions 
justment is required only once a month. 


The accompanying illustration shows the gene: 


design. All parts subject to stress are of steel « 
ings. On direct current brakes the plunger is of 
iron of large diameter to give fast operation eve! 
light loads. The solenoid spool is of brass tubing \ 
a vulcanized fiber sleeve over the tubing, and fiber e 


The direct current coils are wound with asbestos « 


ered wire of ample size. The coil is designed to op¢ 
the brake at about 40 per cent full load current 
remain open at 10 per cent or less full load cur 
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The voltage loss in the coil in most sizes is said t 
average less than 4 per cent and in no case more tha! 


Solenoid Brake for Cranes and Other Service. Quick 
, 
interchangeable parts and easy adjustment and change © 


shoes are features 


per cent. The alternating current coils are wound 
cotton-covered ename'ed magnet wire of ample 


With 


The plunger on the a.c. brake is of laminated iron 


proper thickness for the service intended. 


In a test of a Type C, 12-in. brake, mounted 0” ' 


25 hp., 550 r.p.m. d.c. motor, it is claimed that the mot 


was stopped 50,000 times at a rate of 325 stops |! 
wear 


hr., after which the brake showed no signs of 
except the usual shoe wear. During the test a nu! 


affected when operating with the brake wheel at 
red heat. The average wear was 0.0005 in. per 
stops with the motor running at 1800 r.p.m. 
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of different lining materials were tested, the one finally 


selected being said to show that the material was! 


not 
dull- 
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‘industrial Engineers Visit to the Fort Pitt tary of the organization since its inception. The exec- 
< aye utive committee consists of Charles A. Reed, Reed, 
Steel Casting Fears & Miller, Boston, pig iron; L. M. Sherwin, Brown 
the invitation of C. S. Koch, general manager & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., fine tools, machin- 
Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa., members’ ery, ete.; H. P. Blumenauer, Arcade Malleable Iron 
Pittsburgh chapter of the Society of Industrial Co., Worcester, Mass.; R. F. Harrington, Hunt-Spiller 
vers, spent the afternoon .of Dec. 9 in studying Mfg. Corporation, Boston, gun castings; and Harry T. 
es, were dined as guests of the company at the Welch, Milford Iron Foundry, Milford, Mass. E. H. 
) M. Cc. A. in McKeesport, and devoted themselves sallard, General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., retired as 
vard in discussing the affairs of management president of the association. 
he executives and other officials of the company. 


























































, major groups, the plant visitation group under i Nair d 
sor Leeds and Captain Dosey of Carnegie Insti- To Discuss Engineering a ei 
f Technology, and the production methods group R h if 
J. F. Gross of the United States Aluminum Co., esearc 
first addressed jointly by Mr. Koch, who told in a The annual meeting of the American Society of Civil 
way about the business, its evolution, and its Engineers will be held in New York on Jan. 17, 18 and 
high standard of production. He also men- 19, and will be largely devoted to discussions of edu- . 
in passing, the fact that the Fort Pitt Steel cation and research among other things. On the even- 
» Co. is associated with five other similar com- ing of Jan. 18, Julius H. Barnes, president Chamber 
throughout the country in a research group. of Commerce of the United States, will deliver an ad- 


two groups made a resumé of their findings. dress on “Transportation Keyed to Production.” Hon- 
‘ross could report little adverse criticism for the orary membership will be conferred among others 
tion system as outlined—the outstanding feature upon Clemens Herschel, New York, and Dr. William 
the interplant research reports and the benefits Cawthorne Unwin, of London. A feature of the meet- 
| from them, the very simple but effective method jing will be an all-day excursion on Thursday, Jan. 18, 
varding the foundry employees for keeping their to the plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Bethlehem, 
osses down, the mathematical exactness with Pa. t 
production is routed through the plant, and the The subject of engineering education will be dis- , 
igh follow up of inspection records, and the turn- cussed during the afternoon of Jan. 17 in a joint session 
ick of reports on defective castings so that losses with the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
sided on the next lot made in the foundry. Education. The speakers include Magnus W. Alex- ei 
[he company received a suggestion from the visiting ander, managing director National Industrial Confer: out 
juction group committee to the effect that perma- ence Board, who will present a paper on “The Objective ; 
t records of castings be placed with the patterns so in Engineering Education.” 


that no matter what molder makes the next lot he may Engineering research will be the topic of discussion 
profit by the histories of the molders who have made the at the morning session of Jan. 19. Dr. George K. 
t previously. Burgess, chief of the division of metallurgy, U. S. 


Bureau of Standards, Washington, will discuss steels 
for engineering structures, and Otto B. Blackwell, 


De overrs 7s “he > T . Cz S ‘jellies . ° . . 
Program of Associated Technical Societie transmission development engineer, American Telephone 


of Cleveland & Telegraph Co., New York, will speak on “Radio and 
[he Associated Technical Societies of Cleveland Research. 
announced a series of meetings on the iron and ay 
industry to be held during January and February. Michigan Founders to Meet if 
started with a Wellman Memorial night, Jan. 9, ae 2 = ‘et 
when addresses on the steel industry as affected by the The Michigan Foundrymen’s Association will hold } oe 


f Samuel T. Wellman were made by James H. Strat- its next meeting at Grand Rapids, Jan. 18. Frank W. ; 


engineer of construction, Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Brooke, chief engineer, William Swindell & Brothers, ae 
ind other men who were associated with Mr. Well- is scheduled to deliver an address on “Electricity in the . & 4 4 
man during his connection with that company. The Foundry.” : von 
remainder of the program of the series is as follows: _Secretary A. W. Blodgett in announcing the meeting a 
“Iron Ore” (Mining, transportation, loading and Said that indications are that there has been a general Ge 
n), R. C. Allen, Oglebay-Nerton & Co. increase in the actual melt, and there has been a slight : - 
-“Coke” (Production, by-products and uses), C. J. decrease in the amount of stock received and on hand. FY i 
rg, vice-president The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. Wage reports also show an inclination toward rising f Y 
| “The Blast Furnace” (Design, operation and wages. Reports received from all sides indicate that Lf 
y), B. D. Quarrie, general manager Otis Steel Co. there is considerable heavy buying of foundry and mal- a 
“The Bessemer and Open-Hearth Processes leable pig iron. a 
peration and metallurgy), Carl W. Pierce, Superin- aaa " e 
cer en hearth plant, Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 1 
| M Ohio . 5 Memphis Mechanical Engineers Establish Be 
“The Electric and Crucible Processes’’ (Design, ; 
ind metallurgy), W. C. Peterson, metallurgical Section 
| é is Steel Corporation, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
= “Finishing by Rolling,” George A. Richardson, The council of the American Society of Mechanical 
& Ordnance Co. Engineers has approved the establishment of a local 
' ‘Finishing by Forging’ (Hammer, press and section in Memphis, Tenn., the territory of the section 
James H. Herron consulting engineer of Cleve- to embrace a radius of 60 miles. 
a eee eat The members of the organization committee include 
fixed “Billet Piercing, E. W Ehn, Timken h - r _ . 7 
Co. Contin, tie. J. T. Roberts, district engineer Walsh & Weidner Boiler 
Co.; W. H. Allen, secretary Memphis Heating Co., and 
——___—— F. A. Butler, manager machinery department, Orgill 
‘ bs 4 Bae Brothers & Co. 
; ew England F oundrymen s Association —_-———___— 
or \ Ray, Taylor-Fenn Co., Hartford, Conn., Meeting of Testing Materials Society 
er | president New England Foundrymen’s As- 
ar t the twenty-seventh annual meeting held The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
er 4 , Jan. 10, at the Exchange Club, Boston. Society for Testing Materials will be held at Atlantic 
lly sell, Albert Russell & Sons Co., Newbury- City, N. J., at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, begin- 
ot was elected vice-president, George H. ning Monday, June 25, and ending either Friday or Sat- 
is y Foundry Co., East Boston, treasurer, and urday of that week, depending on the development of 


Fi tockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge, the program. The meeting last June took place at 


etary. Mr. Stockwell has served as secre- the same hotel. 
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Instrument Makes Graphic Charts of R. P. M. 


An instrument known as the O-Z hand tachograph 
for making graphic charts of rotary speed, such as the 
number of revolutions per minute, the curve being writ- 
ten on a strip of paper traveling through the mechan- 
ism as shown in the illustration, has been placed on 
the American market by O. Zernickow, 15 Park Row, 
New York. The time is shown on longitudinal lines, 
the speed in cross lines. 

The hand tachograph will record speeds within the 
ranges manufactured, 30 to 24,000 r.p.m. It will reg- 
ister speed fluctuations, as for instance, shut down tests 
of rotating equipment, and variations of.1 or 2 per 
‘ent, as encountered in regulating machinery speeds. 
The sensitive construction of the indicating mechanism 
is said to permit a!so the graphic registration of rapid 
vibrations. 

The recording mechanism can be attached to any 
type of the O-Z tachometers. The feed of the paper 
strip is accomplished through two rollers driven by 
‘lockwork. Stem A winds the spring, a lever is pro- 

ided to stop the movement, and another to change 
the speed of the paper travel. The upper roller carries 
lisks B which are in contact with ink roller C and draw 
parallel longitudinal lines on the paper strip. These 
disks are placed through calibration so that the position 
of the pen E in relation to the longitudinal lines agrees 
exactly with the graduation of the dial. After the test 





Hand Tachograph For Making Graphic Charts of R.P.M 


the operator usually marks the speed on the parallel! 
lines of the chart. The speed is indicated on the dial 
during the test. The pen J marks the time in seconds 
or 1/5 sec., and is set in motion by clock work through 
a stem provided. 

The pen E draws the speed in a line vertical to the 
direction of the paper travel and is set in motion by a 
movable pin protruding from the tachometer housing 
and the lever system D. The pen is filled by means of 
a small brush. 

The entire width of the paper strip is available for 
pen E for the different ranges of the tachograph, which 
are controlled by the thumb slide. This is said to per- 
mit clear registration of very small fluctuations of even 
a few per cent. When the pen arrives at the edge of 
the paper, the next range is engaged by the gearshift 
thumb slide. 


Personnel Association Elects Officers 


W. W. Kincaid, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been re- 
elected president, W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York, was again chosen managing director, and Mon- 
tague A. Clark, Shelton, Conn., was elected treasurer 
of the National Personnel Association at a méeting of 
the board of directors of the association. Cooperation 
with the International Personnel Conference has been 
decided upon, and the president was authorized to rec- 
ommend a representative for appointment on the in- 
terim committee. 

Three new divisions, with the aim to promote in- 
terest in personnel work among major company execu- 
tives, and to arrange conference for special groups 
such as employee publication editors, physicians and 
nurses in industry, have been established. These groups 
embrace the sales, plant, and office executives divisions. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is among the com- 
panies recently admitted to membership. The associa- 
tion’s directorate include among others, John McLeod, 
Carnegie Steel Co. A. H. Young, International Harves- 
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ter Co., S. B. Bunker, General Motors Corporati 
Elisha Lee, Pennsylvania Railroad, E. K. Hall, Am: 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., and Sam A, Lewiso 
Miami Copper Co. 


Cutter for Meta] Plate and Fiber Sheets 


A new tool, known as the Jiffy drill press cut 
intended to take the place of the old fashioned ma 
shift flycutter used in many shops, has been placed 
the market by Paul W. Koch & Co., 19 South W: 
Street, Chicago. It is for use in cutting holes in m 


Tool for Cutting | 
Holes in Metal | 
Plates, Fiber 

Sheets, Metal 

Cabinets and | 
Other Work 

That Can Be 
Placed in a Drill 
Press. The } 
knives are re- 
newable and | 
easily adjust- | 
ible. Standard 
knives cut metal 


tO ye in 





plates, fiber sheets, metal cabinets and other work | 
can be placed on a drill press. The construction may 
be noted from the illustration. 

Two sizes are available for cutting diameters from 
1% to 3 in. and 1% to 6in. The knives are renewab\ 
and are easily adjusted. Standard knives will cut meta 
up to 1% in. thick, but special knives can be provided 
to cut thicknesses up to 14 in. The tool is used 
machines at a speed up to 100 r.p.m. on fiber material, 
and 50 r.pm. on metal. 


New Sandblast Hoods and Aprons 


To withstand the greater wear on operators clot 
ing, caused by the rebound of metallic abrasives, steel 
shot and grit, used for sandblasting, the Pangborn ( 


Sandblasting Hood 
Of Chrome Leather 
To Withstand 
Wear Incident To 
the Use Of Metallic 
Abrasives, The 
sight screen is of 
extra heavy woven 
wire and can quick 

ly be replaced. The 
head band of th 

hood is adjustable 
to fit various sizes 

of heads 





poration, Hagerstown, Md., has brought out what 
calls the “Shotpruf” apron and hood. 

The front of the apron is of chrome leather and 15 
held to the operator’s legs by spring clips without bind- 
ing the operator’s legs, and permitting the apron to be 
easily and quickly put on or removed. The hood, whic 
is shown in the illustration, has a chrome leather from! 
and crown that is said to resist wear better than other 
fabrics. An extra heavy finely woven wire sight scree” 
is provided to protect the operator’s eyes and at tle 
same time to afford clear vision. The hood has an ad- 
justable head band which permits fitting heads % 
various sizes. 





























































of the steel strike of 1919 has appeared in the 
form of a book of 475 pages, published by G. P 
team’s Sons, New York, entitled “Analysis of the 
etchurch World Movement Report on the Steel 
ke.” The book was placed on sale Wednesday. An 
ivance copy was obtained by THE IRON AGE Monday. 
\wing to lack of time for careful reading of the 
ime, THE IRON AGE expresses no opinion as to its 
rits, reserving a more extended review until a future 
ite, especially of Part II, which is devoted to a dis- 
sion of the facts and the circumstances which led 
to the investigation of the strike by the Interchurch 
World Movement. 
The author of the analysis is Marshall Olds, a writer 
economic subjects, and a foreword is contributed by 
of. Jeremiah W. Jenks, research professor of gov- 
nment and public administration, New York Uni- 
ty. Professor Jenks says that it is generally rec- 
nized that no other organization in the civilized world 
f so great importance in promoting the welfare of 
iety as a whole as the Christian Church, including all 
* the various denominations. But he adds that from 
very nature of their business, ministers of the 
Christian religion have not the training or the expe- 
rience to make a thorough investigation of an industrial 
ubject, or even to plan and guide such an investigation. 
He states that he has read Mr. Olds’s manuscript, but 
is not had the time to verify his figures, his citation 
f authorities, or his quotations, but he expresses con- 
dence in Mr. Olds and says that considering the very 
great significance of both the Interchurch Move- 
ment and that of the steel strike, his study is 
decided importance. “It should be read by all 
wish to make any use of the Interchurch Report, 
quote it or to base any judgment upon it,” says 
Professor Jenks. “Especially should it be read and 
irefully studied by the leaders in the Interchurch 
Movement who have loaned their names to the report, 
r who were responsible for the investigation.” 


Churchmen Not Satisfied 


That some of the men who had an important part 

the preparation of the report are not satisfied with 

s clearly shown. Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, D.D., 

hairman executive committee of the Interchurch World 

Movement, which finally approved for publication the 
eport of the steel strike, is quoted as saying: 

“I fear from what I have heard, after the investi- 

gation had been made, that some of the actual investi- 

were not as unprejudiced as they should have 

n, and that, personally representing one side of the 

troversy, their testimony was, therefore, liable to 

liscounted.” 

stanley Went, member publicity department Inter- 

World Movement, and original editor of the 

hurch Report on the steel strike, states that 

‘is intrusted with the duty of editing the report so 

present it in a form which would give the least 

impression of bias on the part of the investi- 


‘ NEW and highly interesting chap<er in the history 
4. 


t committee. He expresses the opinion that he 
the pencil too lightly. Subsequent editing was 

5 y other hands. He welcomes Mr. Olds’s analysis 

: report, which he says presents in detail facts 

e eak for themselves. He adds: 

h in only add that, in my opinion, his treatment 

it nout is moderate and that I know him to share 

oT n sympathy with the ideals of the Interchurch 

n Movement.” 

12 Olds states that an effort was made to have 


( 


Gary examine the analysis and Mr. Olds was 
an interview, and Judge Gary stated that 
e circumstances surrounding the Interchurch 
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investigation, and especially because of the nature of 
some of the conclusions reached by the present analy- 
sis, he felt that if he went over the analysis in ad- 
vance of publication and offered any suggestions, that 
fact might be misinterpreted as having unduly influ- 
enced some of the conclusions reached. He believed, 
therefore, it was wiser for him to remain in the posi- 
tion of having no detailed knowledge of the subject 
matter of the present analysis. He stated, however, 
that he hoped that great care would be exercised in 
the matter of its detailed accuracy as, in his opinion, 
such an analysis would:be valuable, from any point of 
view, only to the extent that its accuracy could be ab- 
solutely depended on. 


Summary of Part I 


In the twenty-fifth chapter of his book, Mr. Olds 
gives a summary of Part I, considering the Inter- 
church report itself without reference to any outside 
facts as to its origin or authorship. The principal 
points of his summary are as follows: 

“First: The Interchurch Report as a whole, and in 
general as to its separate and detailed conclusions is 
based on evidence that is plainly insufficient. The 
‘rock-bottom evidence’ of the whole report is stated by 
the report itself to consist of ‘500 affidavits’ which are 
chiefly from ‘the mass of low-skilled foreigners.’ Irre- 
spective of the value of these 500 affidavits themselves, 
it is hardly possible under any circumstances that 500 
such affidavits could constitute adequate evidence of 
facts as to the point of view of 500,000 workers and as 
to the operation of a great basic industry. 

“Moreover, in specific and detailed argument 
throughout the report, the evidence presented is equal- 
ly inadequate, repeatedly consisting merely of some 
one or few isolated, dramatic incidents or allegations 
from which the report immediately generalizes and 
draws sweeping conclusions. 


Contradictory Statements 


“Second: Chiefly because of its persistence in gen- 
eralizing from insufficient evidence, the Interchurch Re- 
port is repeatedly and conspicuously self-contradictory 
in regard to major conclusions. For instance: 

“It frequently repeats the statement—as one of its 
main arguments for the need of ‘Collective Bargaining’ 
—that the workers as a matter of practice cannot take 
their grievances any higher than the foreman. Yet in 
a majority of the evidence which the report itself later 
presents, consisting of affidavits of low-skilled foreign- 
workers in regard to specific grievances, these affidavits 
definitely state that these workers actually did take 
their grievances ‘from the foreman to the superin- 
tendent,’ or ‘to the main office,’ or ‘to the general super- 
intendent,’ or ‘to the general manager.’ 

“The Interchurch Report states, as a major conclu- 
sion, that common labor worked (1919) 74 hours a 
week—over 12 hours a day. It states as another major 
conclusion that the annual wage of steel common labor 
for 1919 was ‘under $1,466 a year.’ As a matter of sim- 
ple arithmetic, based on the known and admitted wage 
rate, if common labor averaged over 12 hours a day, 
their wages were not ‘under $1,466 a year,’ but be- 
tween $1,700 and $1,800 a year, or else common labor 
worked only 249 days a year, which would entirely con- 
tradict the whole Interchurch argument that the indus- 
try was ‘speeded up in every direction’—that the work- 
ers only got a Sunday off once in 6 months, etc. 


Foster as the Leader 


“The Interchurch Report spends a major part of 
Chapter II arguing to the conclusion that the steel 
strike was not ‘plotted or led by reds or syndicalists 
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or Bolshevists’—that it did not seek to ‘overthrow estab- 
lished leaders and established institutions of organized 
labor.’ Chapter VI, however, is devoted mainly to 
showing in detail that the whole unionization and strike 
movement was planned by, and its most important 
leader was, a man who has himself admitted in writ- 
ing, both before and since the strike, that he was an 
ultra-radical working in general, and in the steel] strike 
in particular, toward overthrowing what are at least 
the expressed present aims of organized labor, and 
he specifically refers to the steel strike as an example 
of the degree to which they are being overthrown. 
Moreover, the authors of the Interchurch Report state 
plainly in this Chapter VI that they were entirely and 
in detail familiar with his point of view and his aims; 
in which chapter it is also stated that circumstances at 
the time of the steel strike and in general are forcing 
all organized labor from its present theories of ‘craft’ 
unionism to the ‘industrial’ or radical unionism for 
which they admit Mr. Foster is working. Moreover, 
in this same later chapter the Interchurch Report spe- 
cifically states that the two principal ‘psychological fac- 
tors’ which influenced the big majority of the ‘un- 
skilled foreigners’ in the strike—and it is plainly ad- 
mitted that in general the unskilled foreigners were the 
backbone of the strike—were such radical motives as 
that the workers had got control of the Russian Govern- 
ment; that they had or were about to get control of the 
British Government; that they expected as a result of 
the strike that ‘Mr. Wilson was going to run the steel 
mills,’ etc. 

“On page 95 the report states that the steel com- 
panies, in their efforts to force workers to over-exer- 
tion, made each wage raise just enough to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, yet, in a footnote on page 97 it 
states that earnings had gone up to 150 per cent during 
a period in which it is a matter of official record that 
the increased cost of living had gone up only half that 
much. 

An Ex Parte Argument 


“Third. The Interchurch Report is openly and 
wholly an ex parte argument. The statement in the 
beginning of the report that the scope of the inquiry 
was chiefly among the ‘mass of low-skilled foreigners,’ 
and that ‘the statements and affidavits of 500 (such) 
steel workers constituted the rock-bottom of the find- 
ings,’ and the repeated statements that the Interchurch 
Report investigators received little support or evidence 
from the steel companies constitute palpable admis- 
sions of the ex parte nature of the whole report. Such 
admissions, however, are entirely superfluous. The 
authors of the Interchurch Report had available all the 
evidence presented in the present analysis. They obvi- 
ously, however, not only made no effort to seek out 
evidence except on one side, but they deliberately 
omitted to consider the most widely known and official 
facts—even facts which often form an integral part of 
the evidence the report does use—whenever these facts 
are in any way favorable to the steel companies. 

“In its entire discussion of wages, the Interchurch 
Report attempts to prove the contrary without once 
mentioning the existence of the official Government 
figures and other authoritative studies which show 
plainly and specifically that steel wages are by far 
the highest in industry, even though some of these fig- 
ures are found buried away in the appendix of the re- 
port itself. 

“The whole weight of evidence in the Senate investi- 
gations was against the strike, as both Foster and the 
Interchurch Report tacitly admit by their repeated con- 
demnation of the Senate investigation. The Inter- 
church Report quotes frequently and voluminously from 
the Senate investigation. Yet not only does it not 
quote any Senate evidence whatever that is in the least 
favorable to the steel companies, but in the unfavorable 
evidence which it does quote, it carefully expurgates 
any statements or remarks that are favorable to the 
companies’ side and quotes only that part which is 
favorable to the workers’ side. 


Misleading Language 


“Fourth. The Interchurch Report continually re- 
sorts to insinuations and to misleading language to cre- 
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ate impressions about facts which it fails to state 
openly or argue on their merits. 

“On page 14, line 1, and elsewhere the Interchurch 
Report makes, merely in passing, the ambiguous criti 
cism that ‘increases in wages during the war in no case 
were at a sacrifice of stockholders’ dividends.’ As a 
matter of fact, wages were increased more than divi- 
dends. (See page 68.) 

“On page 11, line 25 and repeatedly elsewhere th¢ 
Interchurch Report makes the criticism that ‘Promotior 
was at pleasure of the company representative’ but i 
fails to state whether it would recommend that the mer 
themselves elect their bosses, or vote for promotior 
on the basis of popularity, or put promotion on th 
basis of seniority without regard for efficiency, as th: 
strike leaders demanded, or what substitute it woul 
offer for a practice that is common and basic in al 
American industry. 


Major Conclusions 


Fifth. In regard to its major conclusions, in so fa 
as they are susceptible of being arrived at on a basi 
of definite fact—which includes those in regard to th: 
most important subjects of wages, profits, hazards, th 
number of 12-hr. workers, the nature of 12-hr. work 
the attitude of the companies toward the men, etc.- 
it has been shown specifically and in detail that th: 
conclusions of the Interchurch Report are the opposit: 
of the provable truth. 

“Sixth. It is obvious from the foregoing that th« 
Interchurch Report is not, as it specifically assumes t 
be, and as the fact that it is signed by the Interchurc! 
World Movement gives the impression that it should be 
an impartial investigation or argument on the merits of 
the case, but that on the contrary it is a self-evident], 
inaccurate, self-contradictory and blatantly ex parte ar 
gument and as such not a safe textbook even for thos: 
who desire to agree with its conclusions. 

“Seventh. But the Interchurch Report cannot be re- 
garded merely as an over-zealous ex parte argument, 
for it reaches its conclusions, which it itself frequent]; 
admits are the opposite of those held by American pub 
lic opinion in general, not only through the faulty argu 
ments and questionable methods already emphasized, 
but repeatedly through means that are utterly inde 
fensible on any grounds. 


The ‘Rock Bottom Affidavits’ 


“Eighth. The publication of its second volume, in 
cluding one considerable group of its ‘500 rock-bottom 
affidavits’ shows that this fundamental evidence on 
which the Interchurch Report itself states that it is 
based is, at least as far as there is any basis for judg 
ing or checking it, as manipulated and falsified as the 
foregoing ‘statistics.’ 

“The Interchurch Report begins the section in which 
it presents these ‘rock-bottom affidavits’ by citing as 
evidence of ‘police brutalities’ Father Kazinki’s sensa 
tional statements, which were widely used as strike 
propaganda, alleging an ‘assault by state troopers upon 
his people as they were coming out of church’ and ‘the 
charging by mounted troopers upon little children as 
they were assembled in the schoolyard’ and does this 
without any explanation of or reference to the fact that 
Father Kazinki himself, under oath and cross-examina 
tion, had publicly repudiated all the material parts of 
these statements. 

“The Interchurch Report itself admits that these 
rock-bottom affidavits’ were not in general composed 
or phrased by the men who signed them with their 
names or marks. It states that they were largely com- 
posed and phrased by its own investigators or by James 
R. Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Maurer is a conspicuous radical who signed 
himself in now-published correspondence with the Rus 
sian Soviet as ‘representing 300 radical groups in 42 
states.’ Of the 41 ‘rock-bottom affidavits’ published, 
over 30 show dates before the Interchurch investigatio! 
bewan and therefore must have been secured by Mr. 
Maurer. 

Argument Leads to Radicalism 


“Ninth. The lengths to which the Interchurch F: 
port thus constantly goes to support its ex parte arg'- 
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t naturally raises the question as to just where that 
arte argument leads. 
‘That it is in favor of the workers, particularly the 
killed foreign workers, and their demands, is of 
rse obvious, but it is also obvious that the Inter- 
ch Report argument constantly goes much further 
this and it is conspicuous that at least certain 
of the report argue to certain theories and con- 
ons which are generally regarded as radical. 
Following this lead, a careful comparison between 
ven chief aims to which the Socialist, Communist, 


BELGIANS RELUCTANT TO SELL 





Producers Hesitate to Accept Long Contracts Be- 
cause of Price Uncertainty—German 
Competition 


‘RUSSELS, BELGIUM, Dec. 13.—Transactions in the 
an iron and steel market have become more diffi- 
Producers, uncertain about future prices, are 
* eluctant to contract ahead. On the other hand, Ger- 
ympetition has become keener in foreign markets, 
fluctuations in the exchange rate are hampering 

in producers in export sales. 

(he price of metallurgical coke to Belgian blast fur- 

. has now been raised by 12 fr. (for semi-washed 
} to 120 fr. per ton from Jan. 1. 
Pig Iron—Although more furnaces have gone into 
, pig iron still finds an easy outlet. Some sub- 
tial business is being done for export, in competi- 
with Lorraine and Luxemburg, which are handi- 
apped by coke shortage. 

Belgian foundry iron, No. 3, is quoted, delivered in 
Belgium or f.o.b. Antwerp, 295 to 305 fr.; and basic 
pig iron at 265 to 280 fr., while No. 3 foundry from 
Luxemburg is worth 305 to 310 fr., and from Lorraine 
00 fr., both f.o.b. Antwerp. 

On Dee. 1 there were 33 furnaces in blast out of a 

if 56, as against 34 on Nov. 1 and 51 out of a 
if 58 on Dec. 1, 1913. Of the 33 in blast Dec. 1, 

, were making foundry pig iron at a daily rate of 

s 47 tons, and the other 29 basic pig iron at a daily rate 

} 835 tons. 

Semi-Finished Material.—Available supplies are re- 
ed, but large shipments of billets are still going 
eat Britain, 

Present prices for export, f.o.b. Antwerp (basic 


are: 


oa ot, Petia 


pi 


Lorraine 
Belgium: Luxemburg: and Saar: 
Fr. Fr. Fr. 
330 to 350 325 320 
ns . . 860 to 375 360 360 to 380 
; 370 to 385 380 380 to 390 
billets... 390 to 405 395 400 to 410 


Rolled Merchant Products 


teel products most of the mills are well provided 

th orders, especially for small shapes, and times 
ery have become extended. Prices are (deliv- 
Belgium, or f.o.b. Antwerp): 


Fr. per Metric Ton 
460 

400 to 415 

490 


rchant iron there is an active home market, 
lers, apprehensive of a rise in prices, are 
to restock. Export business also is satisfac- 
rchant iron No. 2 is quoted at 480 fr. on 
lers and 470 fr. for export. 
xport merchant steel bars of Belgian origin are 
0 fr., f.o.b, Antwerp, and of Luxemburg origin, 
.b. Antwerp. 
‘es and Sheets—Orders for medium and light 
e sufficient to keep the rolling mills at capacity, 
’ sheets are suffering from keen competition 
markets. 
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Syndicalist and other radical groups are in common 
committed, with the principal arguments of the Inter- 
church Report, shows that—in the attacks and the kind 
of attacks it makes on certain specific forces of law 
and order—in the type of labor organization it speci- 
fically favors—in both the quantity and quality of its 
argument on free speech—in the phraseology in which 
it words these attacks and advances these theories— 
and otherwise, the Interchurch Report exactly paral- 
lels official manifestos of the Communist Party and 
other official ultra-radical propaganda documents.” 


The following inland prices are being quoted on 
basic steel sheets: 


Fr. 
Heavy, 5 mm. and heavier... 5 ~- 490 
Medium a ; 525 to 575 
Light to 0.50 mm 825 to 950 


For export the price f.o.b. Antwerp for sheets 5 mm. 
and heavier, from Belgian mills, is 460 fr., and from 
Luxemburg mills, 470 fr. The price for galvanized 
sheets, 0.6 mm., is 1800 fr. 

Drawn Wire Products.—There is considerable ac- 
tivity, but wire and nail producers are complaining of 
the high cost of rods, which makes competition difficult 
for them, especially in foreign markets. 

Scrap.—The scrap market is firm. Heavy breakable 
cast is now quoted at 250 to 280 fr. 

Rolling Stock.—The Ateliers de Constructions de 
Familieureux have received an order from the Ar- 
gentine Republic for 756 freight car trucks, 50 baggage 
cars, 25 first-class passenger cars and 25 second-class 
passenger cars, to the total value of 14,793,650 fr. 


EIGHT HOURS IN GERMANY 


Short Day Proves Unsatisfactory—Output Has De- 
creased 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—Experimentation with the 
eight-hour work day that went into effect in Germany 
upon the substitution of republican for monarchical 
government has shown that the country’s productivity 
is not up to the old standards, and employers are seri- 
ously considering the advisability of agitation looking 
to the elimination of the shorter work day. A report 
to this effect has been received by the Department of 
Commerce from Consul General William Coffin, Berlin. 

Among eager advocates of the abolition of the eight- 
hour day is Herr Thyssen, prominent industrialist of 
the Rhine districts. He has memorialized the Federal 
Chancellor, protesting energetically against the eight- 
hour day, which he declared to be the “greatest mis- 
fortune brought about by the revolution.” He is cred- 
ited with the statement that Germany can only be saved 
by producing larger quantities of goods, and in order 
to do this she must not hesitate to return to her former 
working day of 10 hours. He maintains that the masses 
of the people must be saved from complete ruin, and 
that, if necessary, in spite of their resistance, by the 
means of salvation chosen for them. It is evident that 
the remarks are being heeded in Government circles, 
for at a recent conference between the Government and 
the party leaders great excitement is said to have been 
aroused by the Minister of Economy declaring: “It is 
hoped an overtime agreement entailing increased pro- 
duction will be arrived at in other industries similar 
to that already reached with the miners.” It is be- 
lieved in well-informed sources that the opinion of the 
Minister of Economy forecasts a working day of more 
than eight hours. 

Vigorous protest has been made by labor organiza- 
tions against the statement of the Minister of Econ- 
omy, but at the same time, it is reported, a first sign 
that laborers themselves may in some specific instances 
be willing to accept a longer working schedule has been 
given by coal miners in the Ruhr district. 
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fron and Steel Exports Again Decrease 


Drop 4 Per Cent Below October and Are Smaller Than Any 


Other Month Since November. 1921—Sheets 
and Tin Plate Fell Off Sharply 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—Exports of iron and 


steel 


for the calendar year 1922 closely approximated 2,000,- 


000 tons or about 6 per cent of the estimated total pro- 


duction of between 33,000,000 and 34,000,000 tons 


steel ingots and castings. 


that for the 


ports aggregated 


11 months ended with November, 1922, 


1.836,095 gross tons, 
Among countries of destination of some of the le 
ing steel products in November were the following: 


This is indicated by the f 


of 
act 
ex- 


valued at $172,- 


ad- 


Galvanized Sheets Gross Tons Steel Rails Gross Ton 
cS ida eer ee Te Japan 7.001 
Philippine Islands 1,1 Cuba 6.059 
British India ‘ 684 Mexico .... 2.590 

Black Steel Sheets Colombia . 2.366 

Philippine Islands 1,10 
Canada B.835 
Japan S21 
Galvanized Wire 

lin Plate 
j : 1.6ES Australia S4 
aan : VOUE Canada S03 
Ee Sea” hd. Argentina 714 

—— sao Brazil 0 

Wu ¢ Ni 
United Kingdon 96! Barbed Wire 
Cuba 314 Brazil 1,15% 
cl 255 West Indies 1,151 
Philippine Island 225 Australia 579 

171,988. November exports amounted to 127,782 tons 

valued at $14,249,434, representing a decline of 5142 


’ 
" 


tons under October, with a total of 132,924 tons. va 
at $14,626,411. 


Exports of Iron and Steel Gross Tons 


Eleven Mont! 
Ending November 


November 


( 


The largest single product exportéd in 








1921 1922 1921 1922 
Pig iron 1,273 ,464 24,797 27,786 
Ferromanganese 26 5 640 1,064 
Ferrosilicor 49 318 193 
Scrap .. 2,384 1,998 32,878 61.811 
Ingots, blooms, billets, 
sheet bar, skelp 1,869 7,157 10,113 98,752 
Iron and steel bars . Sze 10,536 185,888 158,952 
Alloy steel bars* 325 4,023 
Wire rods . Bew 1,230 15,615 38,926 
Plates, iron and steel ; 8.835 8,398 327,496 89,684 
Sheets, galvanized 3,426 6.467 52,055 102,686 
Sheets, black steel 36,954 5,290 159,069 209,434 
Sheets, black iron. 821 732 11,994 10,703 
Hoops, bands, strip steel 1,174 2,827 18,640 30,755 
Tin plate, terne plate, et 8.381 3,890 98,557 70,116 
Structural shapes, plain 
material 11,005 11,580 287,600 119,427 
Structural material, fab- 
ricated 283 3,416 9,532 $2,147 
Steel rails . 15,026 20,950 307,164 261,624 
Rail fastenings, switches 
frogs, etc.. 366 4,188 7,792 34,918 
Boiler tubes, welded pipe 
and fittings 12,116 13,061 335,650 L61,587 
Cast iron pipe and 
fittings 2,152 3,091 16,998 25,208 
Plain wire 3,178 5,205 63,547 105,511 
Bobbed wire and woven 
wire fencing 2,939 5,155 29,099 68,377 
Wire cloth and screen- 
ing* : 145 1,418 
Wire rope and cable* 261 4,220 
Wire nails sF 3,379 3,241 21,137 52,208 
All other nails and tacks 438 604 411 7.777 
Horseshoes ey, 69 69 78 S7 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
washers, except track SS3 1,375 23.106 16 
Car wheels and axles? 1,752 15.620 
Iron castings 986 9.233 
Steel castings 33 2.039 
Forgings? 159 ‘ 1.999 
Machine crews 13 204 
Total 125,511 27,782 O95 


2,075,674 1,836, 
*Not reported senarately prior 9 


to January, 1922 
Previous to January, 1922 ( 


reported by value only 





November was steel rails, the outgoing movement bei 


20,950 tons, of which 7001 tons 
tons to Cuba, 2590 tons 
Colombia. The second largest 


January, 1921. to 


Baeports, 


All Iron 


Vovember, 1922, 


went to Japan, 60 


to Mexico and 2366 tons 
item 


related to boi 


Inclusive 


Gross Tons 
Pig Semi-finis} 
Iron Material 


and Steel 

1912 to 1914 2,406,218 
5,295,333 
239,837 


4, 
4,212,732 
‘, 


*Average, 
*Average, 1915 to 1918 
Calendar year 1919.. 
Fiscal year 1920.... 
Calendar year 1920 


961,851 


January, 1921 547,394 


February 393,328 
March bd 230,635 
April To 162,592 
May 142.551 
June ‘ ‘ ves 119,081 

Fiscal year 1921 1,168,619 
July ; sth ‘ea 86,523 
\ugust 75,827 
September ‘. 95,169 
October 3 106.582 
November L25,5117 
December 134,415 

Calendar year 1921] 2,213,042 
J \ vy, 1922 160,920 

bruary 133,975 
March 208 843 
pril 198.830 
Mav 230.062 
Ju 212,295 

Fiscal year 19 1,721,418 
July 157,169 
Sugust 145,640 

ptember 129,475F 
Mctober ... 132,924 
November 127,782 

Eleven months 1,836,095 


*Calendar years +Revised 


145,720 
1,468,026 


221,582 


438,462 





309,682 258,907 
248,126 288,766 
217,958 216,873 
3,710 315 
1,307 92 
2,320 1,023 
1,234 678 
2,541 749 
1,689 1,106 
12 l $2,549 
4 36 
j 2,44 
S 1,31 
0 15 
299 1.86 
9 550 251 
28,305 10,36 
1,043 1,68 
1,430 6,62 
2,724 10,002 
2,750 9,37¢ 
3,897 13,091 
1,996 13,178 
28,330 63,127 
1,943 10,149 
1,791 9,353 
5,203 6,810 
1,553 8,364 
3,464 7,157 
27,786 98,7 


tubes and welded pipe, the November exports of thes« 
products amounting to 13,061 tons. 


Shipments of the various pri 


ducts were made 


widespread sections of the world and‘ rather evenly 


balanced, except that those going 
paratively small, which is indicati 


Machine Tools 


November, 1922 


No. 
Lathes a Oe ee ee ee 60 
Boring and Drilling Machines. 137 
Planers, Shapers and Slotters 17 
Bending and Power Presses 28 
te 3 ag . 9 
Milling Machines....... pane 42 
Sawing Macnines..... ; ; 16 
Thread Cutting and Screw Ma- 

a ea ee 248 
Punching and Shearing Ma- 

a ; Ba dd 13 
Power Hammers ...... ‘ 13 
Rolling Machines ..... Etec 4 
Wire-drawing Machines l 
Polishing and Burnishing Ma- 

Chimes «...«. -e e's ; 4 
Sharpening and Grinding Ma- 

chines 1,159 

Total 1,751 


uation as to American exports. 


to Europe were com- 
ve of the genera! sit- 


October, 1° 
i 


Value No. Valu 
$41,123 80 $57,161 
57,670 166 34,262 
19,975 12 38,25 
12,417 12 7,179 
11,707 52 v5e 
33,118 50 69,389 


3,57% 10 1,800 
34,926 16 7,464 


2,848 49 14,977 


11,820 9 10,386 
93 2 Cot 
20 7 Me 
623 4 1,254 

72,460 1,187 7s 


$302,393 1,656 $322 


‘ 


There was evident 4 


mild recovery in the Japanese market. 


For November, 1921, exports 


totaled 125,511 tons, 


valued at $14,250,063, while for the 11 months ended 


November, 1921, exports 
valued at $308,928,256. 


aggregated 


2,075,674 tons, 


Machinery exports in November, valued at $19,8°!. 


716, showed a substantial gain over those of Octobe! 


160 
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ith a value of $19,189,666. For the 11 months ended 
November, 1922, the total value of machinery exports 
as $215,774,294, compared with $390,860,651 for the 
rresponding period of 1921, while for November, 
21, the total value was $19,136,591. Machine tools to 
1umber of 1751, valued at $302,393, were exported 
November, as against 1656 valued at $322,906 in 
tober. 
Reports of the first iron and steel imports under the 
v tariff act, which went into effect at midnight, Sept. 
1922, have been greatly delayed owing to the work 
reclassifying and because of the much greater num- 


MACHINERY EXPORTS 
By Value 
Eleven Months Ending 
November, November, November, November, 


1921 1922 1921 1922 
t $2,558,871 $383,509 $31,517,711 $7,957,065 
r Steam Engines 30,538 310,359 1,714,224 2,164,795 


rs 143, 308 90, 906 4,610,378 1,157,907 
sories and Parts ‘ 83, 847 1,053,449 
mobile Engines 63,310 295,882 1,546,011 4,857,222 
r Internal Combustion 
ines 207 , 903 323,028 5, 236,276 3,884,226 
sories and Parts for ; 198,702 2,490,123 
‘ther Parts of Engines 567, 233 rye 11,374,947 
ete Tractors, except 
iltural ‘ 32,617 5,593 5,740,980 122,198 
tric Locomotives 376,990 2,120,712 eces 
r Electric Machinery and 
paratus 1,599, 629 478,337 26,855,336 7,212,586 
vating Machinery ; 36,762 2,242,594 a 
rete Mixers 18,968 15,531 559,359 495,277 
{ Making Machinery 52,470 935, 679 ick 
tors and Elevator Ma- 
ery 74,025 1,924, 882 
und Quarrying Ma- 
ery ; 324,475 657,016 7,214,488 5,817,983 
Well Machinery 320, 828 10,913 , 364 
343, 629 556,680 11,568,111 5,501,450 
67,911 41,123 2,857, 688 670,056 
ind Drilling Machines. 57,670 528,658 
s, Shapers and Slotters. . ; 19,975 a 267,770 
g and Power Presses 12,417 293 , 383 
Gear Cutters 11,707 ; 104,525 
Milling Machines 33,118 — 346,042 
Machines 3,573 “ 41,804 
1 Cutting and Screw 
Machines ‘nk 34, 926 ‘ 182, 435 
Punching and Shearing Ma- 
hines 2,848 137,503 
Power Hammers ; 11,820 118,305 
ng Machines 93 159, 895 
Wire-drawing Machines 20 12,402 
Polishing and Burnishing Ma- 
es 4 623 ; 13,541 
rpening and Grinding Ma- 
nes 61,962 72,460 1,152,192 726, 307 
Metal Working Ma- 
ry and Parts of 542,937 427,060 14,853,108 5,030, 671 
Machinery... . 1,551,496 730,421 18,135,691 12,877,366 
ewing Machines 532,456 819,113 6,741, 881 6,411,729 
Machinery 82,558 102,553 1,684, 756 936, 028 
Mill and Gristmill Ma- 
ery 47,390 118,915 1,542, 860 1,036, 857 
r-mill Machinery 610,019 473,283 15,413,272 3,538, 063 
rand Pulp Mill Machinery 117,941 eke 2,575,094 
wmill Machinery. . 43,432 34,301 1,019,588 549,113 
er Woodworking Machinery 58,520 152, 136 2,421,388 1,289,550 
rigerating and Ice Making 
» Machinery... 127,560 190,962 1,601,058 1,709,994 
mpressors 137 , 006 262,121 3,753,422 2,033, 664 
ewriters 842,904 930,432 11,559,336 10,336,006 
wer Laundry Machinery 48,594 51,888 892,801 604, 301 
pesetting Machines 213,544 346,817 3,285,780 3,534,832 
ting Presses 529, 833 414, 150 7,422,071 3,406,904 
ltural Machinery and 
plements ; 925,647 1,580,351 36,889,304 20,978,557 


ther Machinery and Parts. 5,843,325 9,503,750 130,894,309 95,183,752 


ta $19, 136,591 $19,839,716 $390,860,651 $215,774, 294 


of classes. It probably will be the middle of next 
or later before these figures are available. They 
over the period of Sept. 22 to Oct. 31, inclusive. 
‘he delay also is partly due to the lack of employees in 
Bureau of Customs Statistics in New York, where 
figures for the entire country are compiled before 
ig transmitted to the Division of Statistics, Bureau 
reign and Domestic Commerce, Washington. 
‘cretary cf Commerce Hoover, however, expects 
reports in the future to be considerably expedited, 
result of the recent passage of the act which trans- 
the Bureau of Customs Statistics to the Depart- 
‘f Commerce. Consideration is being given to 
ringing of the bureau’s personnel to Washington, 
to give greater cohesion and resiliency to the 
ration of export and import figures through the 
i, the Division of Statistics, and the Bureau of 
ensus. Director Klein of the Bureau of Foreign 
Vomestic Commerce and Director Steuart of the 
1 of the Census are two of a committee which is 
ng the question of making the proposed transfer. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


November Steel Exports Largest Since July, 1920 
-Imports Again Light 


The November official data on British foreign trade 
in steel and iron show that the total exports were 385,- 
998 gross tons, or the largest since July, 1920, when 
they were 393,016 tons. This is an increase of 29,403 
tons over October. The November exports make the 
average for the first 11 months 291,094 tons per month. 
Exports of scrap are included. To Dec. 1, this year, 
total exports have been 3,202,033 tons against 1,257,302 
tons for the same 11 months in 1921. 

The November imports were 85,659 tons, or about 
7000 tons more than the average for the year. The 
average for the first 11 months of this year is now 
78,922 tons per month. These data also include scrap. 
The following table shows comparative data: 


British Steel E rports and Imports, Gross Tons 


Exports Imports 
October p ea 7 354,595 100,252 
November ........ ets a ‘ 383,998 85,659 
Aver. per month, first quarter, 1922.. 267,047 $2,536 
Aver. per month, second quarter, 1922 274,830 67,785 
Aver. per month, third quarter, 1922.. 274,347 74,360 
Aver. per month, 1921.. ; 144,885 152,734 
Aver. per month, 1920 274,881 128,685 
Aver. per month, 1919. 188,519 50,801 
Aver. per month, 1913 420,757 195,264 


Principal British Exports, Gross Tons 


Average per Month November 


1913 1921 1921 1922 
Pig iron. ; 78,771 8,602 10,028 103,717 
Steel rails $1,676 14,698 25,850 21,779 
Steel plates 11,162 10,673 5,601 11,433 
Galvanized sheets 63.506 17.635 40,709 40,204 
Steel bars 20,921 8,927 11,409 27,826 
Tin plates.. ‘ $1,208 18,873 27,061 37.307 
Black plates... ; 5,679 1,178 1,730 5,406 
Steel sheets ; 6,150 17,698 
Total exports, first 11 months, 2 j 3,202,033 


1,257,302 

The most marked recovery in the October exports 
this year over those in November, 1921, has been in pig 
iron, with moderate gains in galvanized sheets, steel 
bars, steel sheets and tin plates. 

Pig iron imports in November were 11,399 tons com- 
pared with a monthly average in 1921 of 55,564 tons. 

Iron ore imports in November were 306,800 tons, 
which compares with a monthly average in 1921 of 157,- 
298 tons. Manganese ore imports in November were 
44,951 tons. Last year they were 14,405 tons per month 
and in 1913 they were over 50,000 tons per month. 


1922 
Total exports, first 11 months, 1921............ 


Industrial Accidents in Pennsylvania 


Every year since 1918 has shown a reduction in the 
number of accidents in Pennsylvania, the figure for 
1921 being 1924, against 3403 in 1918. This is accom- 
panied by an almost steady fall in total number of acci- 
dents reported, beginning with the high figure of 255,- 
616 in 1916 and showing 140,197 in 1921. Curiously 
enough, the fatalities were more than 2 per cent of the 
total number of accidents in 1913 and about 2 per cent 
in 1915. In both 1914 and 1916, they were almost ex- 
actly 1 per cent, rising to 1.9 per cent in 1918 and drop- 
ping to 1.37 per cent in 1921. 


Employment in Detroit registered a sharp come- 
back after the inventory period, the 79 representative 
firms composing the Employers’ Association reporting 
a total of 184,022 employed as of Jan. 2. Employees 
of the members of the association compose two-thirds 
of the working population of Detroit and the above 
figure is interesting when compared with figures of a 
year ago when 60,951 were employed. 


A freight tariff has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission proposing proportional rates on 
billets, blooms, and slabs from Alabama City and Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to Lexington, Ky., and Ohio River 
crossings from 62c. to 98c. per long ton less than the 
locals. Rates to Cairo, Ill., and Evansville and Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., will be 98c. less; to Cincinnati, Lexington 
and Louisville, Ky., 62c. less and to New Albany, Ind., 
86c. less. 
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CRANE FOR RAILROAD TERMINAL 


Handles Heavy Freight from Fifteen Cars—Con- 
struction Features Outlined 


A gantry crane, which apart from its design is con- 
sidered to inaugurate a departure in the handling of 
freight at terminals, has been built by Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., 111 Broadway, New York, and installed at 
a station of a railroad entering New York. 

The crane covers three tracks, with two driveways 
as shown in the illustration, approachable from either 
direction, with trackage space for 15 cars at the crane. 
It is used for handling in the shortest possible tim« 
structural iron, machinery, boilers and other heavy 
freight from any of the 15 cars within its range. Its 
use has been found a material aid in solving the freight 
congestion problem with a saving of time, of trucking 
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hinged joints which permits clear access to the main 
and auxiliary hoist drums and gears. 

The trolley frame is a self-contained steel structure 
and incorporates all of the improved features of the 
company’s designs. The cage is of plate steel. Special 
provision has been made for mounting the controlling 
apparatus with the wiring concealed, the back of the 
switchboard being reached through large doors which 
when opened, expose the entire board, permitting of 
easy access to all wiring connections. The crane travels 
on eight wheels, four at each end, two wheels at éach 
end being driven. 


Basing Point Hearing at Chicago 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—According to reports her 
the United States Steel Corporation expects to occupy 


only nine weeks in submitting its direct evidence at the 
hearing of the Pittsburgh base case which will be ré¢ 





Gantry Crane for Railroad Terminal Service. The lifting capacity is 40 tons. It covers three tracks and two 
driveways, approachable from either direction, with trackage space for 15 cars at the crane, The cantilever exten- 


sion, at the left, is 


and transportation, and assuring the safe delivery of 
valuable freight when packed in the special steel re- 
ceptacles shown. 

The maximum capacity on the main hoist is 40 tons, 
the auxiliary hoist capacity being 10 tons. The span, 
center to center, of the runway rails is 49 ft. 3 in., with 
a cantilever extension of 19% ft. effective reach of the 
main hoist, and 21 ft. 11 in. reach of the auxiliary hoist, 
at one end. The lift of the hook from the runway rail 
to the bottom of the hook is 23 ft. Main and auxiliary 
hoist motors are 50 hp. each. The trolley motor is 10 
hp. and the bridge motor, 50 hp. The speed of the main 
hoist with maximum load is 10 ft. per min., that of the 
auxiliary hoist 40 ft. per min., trolley, 100 ft. per min., 
and bridge 80 ft. per min. 

The crane is provided with a cantilever extension 
the elevating type, shown at the left in the illustra- 
tion. This is motor operated from the cage and is read- 
ily elevated to clear obstructions. Platforms are pro- 
vided on both girders, running the entire length, includ- 
ing the cantilever extension, and a platform is placed 
at the top of the shear legs for access to the cantilever 
elevating mechanism. A platform is also provided on 
both sides of the trolley, which torether with the cage 
is enclosed for outside service. The top of the trolley 
housing is arranged so that any part may be opened on 
the hinged joints, permitting of easy access to the trol- 
ley mechanism for oiling. The entire house can be 
easily removed. The cross platforms are lowered on 


of 





the elevating type 


sumed on Jan. 29 in Chicago. During part of the tim 
it is expected also to hold hearings in New York. Unt 
the character of the evidence submitted by the Stee 
Corporation is made known, it has been stated, th: 
Federal Trade Commission is unable to indicate what 
kind of rebuttal evidence it will submit and necessarily 
it is not able to say how long it will be before it finally 
closes this evidence, which will precede the submisso! 
of briefs and arguments. 


George W. Galbraith has been elected president 
the Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati for the year 192 
E. K. Ruth was elected vice-president and E. A. Gas! 
secretary-treasurer. At its annual meeting, the clu 
decided to inaugurate a campaign for the erection 
an engineers’ building to house the club’s activities a! 
to contain engineering and architects’ offices, with sto! 
room on the ground floor devoted to dealers in eng 
neering supplies. 

The Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, ha 
completed plans for remodeling its 132-in. plate m1! 
and this mill will probably be closed down some tim 
prior to Feb. 1 for the change, which involves the co! 
version of the unit into a 110-in. mill on which it w! 
be possible to roll plates as light as No. 10 gage. T! 
alteration does not do away with the possibility of ro! 
ing 132-in. plates on this mill, this being possible | 
interchangeable parts. 















WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—Shortage of labor that has 
eloped in the iron and steel and allied industries 
nd indications that the seriousness of the situation is 
owing with increased operations, were particularly 
essed while the general condition of the labor market 
is pointed out last week to the House Committee on 
migration by iron and steel representatives as well 
representatives of the National Association of Manu- 
turers and others in urging relaxation of the 3 per 
nt law. Without exception spokesmen for iron and 
| interests and the National Association of Manu- 
.cturers made it clear that they were in favor of 
ective immigration so as to keep out undesirable 
ens. The plea of the National Association of Manu- 
turers followed the recommendations of a Committee 
Immigration made to the association recently. This 
mmittee consists of John C. Haswell, chairman Day- 
Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, Ohio; N. J. Bawker, 
Pettebone-Cataract Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
|. E. Field, Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va.; J. Grant Kingsbury, Grant Mfg. & Machine 
o., Bridgeport, Conn.; P. C. Thomas, Rome Mfg. Co., 
Rome, N. Y.; S. D. Weil, Arco Co., Cleveland. 

This committee asked that in fixing the quota of each 
nationality or otherwise admissible aliens under the 
present law, due regard should be given to ascertained 
innual immigration of such nationality. Thus, it was 
pointed out, the Italian quota under the law last year 
was 42,000. Substantially 40,000 Italian immigrants 
ntered the United States—53,000 emigrated. Thus, 

le the Italian quota was apparently satisfied, there 

a large actual deficit. In other words, Congress 
to fix the quota in terms of net immigration, 
Mr. Haswell to the committee. He added: 


Examination of Aliens 


The Secretary of Labor ought to be authorized, 
the presentation to him of satisfactory evidence 
continuing shortage of labor of a particular class 
pe, to admit otherwise admissible aliens in excess 
he quota until in his judgment such condition is 
ved, 
[his provision would permit no change in the 
ards of admission, would leave the key of the immi- 
t gate in the hands of the Secretary of Labor. The 
sal completely answers those who say there is no 
shortage by requiring those who assert it to 
monstrate the fact in concrete terms to the Secretary 
or. If such is not the fact, the amendment can 
harm. If such is the fact, what excuse can be 
for refusing to remedy a condition which imperils 
can economic life? 
rovision should be immediately made to provide 
physical examination of otherwise admissible 
through a detail of officers of the Marine Hos- 
vice or other appropriate United States medical 
at the point where passports are vised, or at 
ient points of embarkation. This provision could, 
rse, be waived by our Government where satis- 
y assurances were given by the country of immi- 
origin that physical examinations required by 
. States law have been made and the result cer- 
The latter proposal satisfies any question of 
‘tional relations. 
nless provision is made for the examination of 
a efore they embark, the best class of aliens will 


Strong Support for Selective Immigration 


Committee 
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American Farm Bureau Federation Indorses Plan of 
Manufacturers—Hearing Before House 


not risk denial of admission upon arrival in the United 
States. The cost of transportation is nearly double what 
it was before the war in terms of American dollars. 
Under revolutionary movements in foreign exchange, it 
may be several hundred or several thousand times the 
prewar cost of transportation in the currency of foreign 
countries.” 


Needs of Sheet Industry 


It was also urged by C. L. Patterson, secretary of 
the Labor Bureau of the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers, that authority be given 
to the Secretary of Labor to permit additional laborers 
to come in. It was stated by Mr. Patterson that the 
sheet industry alone requires 40 per cent more labor at 
present than it did at the close of the war and that 
in the case of 26 mills in his association, there is a need 
for more than 1000 additional workers. Contentions 
along a similar line were also made by J. M. Larkin, 
assistant to the president of the Bethlehem Steel Co, 
who favored selective immigration. 

Secretary of Labor Davis has repeatedly gone on 
record of late with a view that the barriers should not 
be let down further at the present time, but rather 
steps should be taken to examine both physically and 
mentally all individuals who wish to come to this coun- 
try to see that they are fit; and moreover, this exami- 
nation should be held in the native countries of the 
immigrants and not in the United States. 

While it is altogether unlikely that the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration will act favorably on the pro- 
posal of the National Association of Manufacturers, or 
industrial interests generally, except as they relate 
strictly to selective immigration, a great deal of force 
has been given to the program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers by the fact that it has the 
support of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
much to the discomfort of organized labor, which is 
seeking to form a hard-and-fast bloc with the agricul- 
tural interests. The situation reflects sharply the wide- 
spread differences between the farming interests and 
organized labor, but at the same time shows the com- 
mon interests between the farming and industrial in- 
terests. 


Mr. Larkin’s Statement 


“From 40 to 45 per cent of the 50,000 employees of 
the subsidiary companies of Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration are people of foreign birth. They comprise in 
the main the following nationalities: Austro-Hunga- 
rians, Slavish, Russians, Italians, Polish, Greeks, Portu- 
guese and Spaniards, coming in the main from Central 
and Southern European countries. They are attracted 
to the steel plants because of the earning possibilities 
and the large number of starting positions not neces- 
sarily requiring previous experience and skill, and fur- 
ther because an opportunity is offered for unskilled 
people to rapidly advance from the unskilled labor jobs 
to semi-skilled and skilled jobs. The character of the 
work, being for the most part hot and heavy, attracts 
these people as contrasted with the Northern European 
races who in the main appear to have an aversion for 
this kind of work. 


Present and Prospective Labor Requirements 


“The plants of the corporation with 50,000 employees 
are operating at the present time on about a 70 per 
cent basis, and could use, if available, approximately 
5000 additional employees. The present and prospec- 
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tive labor requirements of the plants are divided under 
three heads. 
1 Those ne SSi » maintain the force at its present 
level to offset a normal labor turnover 
The 1ddition employees needed to fill the present 
shortage 
TI idditional empl 


increasing operations to a full capacity basis 


yyvees needed in the future to permit 


“Under the second heading, approximately 5000 ad- 
ditional employees are needed to completely man the 
present rate of operations. In lieu of our inability to 
obtain these additional employees, it has been neces- 
sary to suspend needed construction programs and has 
crippled and curtailed efficient production to some 
extent. 

“Under the third heading, if, as present indications 
point, business demands upon our corporation should 
require full capacity operation by next spring, when 
the usual exodus of employees from the mills to outside 
construction occupations takes place, we would need, 
exclusive of the additional employees needed to effi- 
ciently man our present rate of operations, approxi- 
mately 15,000 additional employees. 

“This would create a labor requirement, present and 
anticipated for this year of 20,000 additional people 
(exclusive of the additional employees needed to main- 
tain the present force). 


Measures Adopted to Relieve Labor Shortage and 
Turnover 


“To remedy this labor shortage and reduce to a 
minimum the turnover, every possible good manage- 
ment effort is being observed in maintaining a labor 
policy that will offer such relief as may be within the 
control of the corporation, such as— 


1. The introduction wherever possible of mechanical and 
labor saving devices to perform functions heretofore per- 
formed by manual labor. 

2. The maintenance of up-to-date, efficient and humanely 
administered Employment Departments at all plants for the 
hiring, transferring and terminating of employees. 

3. Measures for the development of cooperation and good 
will between the management and employees as evidenced 
by the operation of a complete conference system through 
elected representatives of the employees for the discussion 
and adjustment with the management of all conditions under 
which the employees have to work. 

4. Good housing and transportation conditions 
5. Measures of protection through mutually financed 
Relief Associations to protect employees and their families 
in case of sickness and death. 

6. Thorough and conscientious measures to prevent acci- 
dents and sickness by the maintenance of Safety Committee 
organizations among the employees and well equipped, venti- 
lated and lighted work places with all necessary healthful 
conveniences for employees, together with recreational and 
health-building opportunities 

7. Education opportunities such as the operation of a 
complete apprenticeship system affording systematic instruc- 
tion to apprentices Educational classes for people of foreign 
birth to assist them to become naturalized, and qualified for 
advanced positions, and other educational and training oppor- 
tunities worked out in conjunction with public and other 
educational institutions. 

8. The maintenance of schedules of wage payments based 
upon and recognizing the employees efficiency to permit of 
good living conditions. 


Labor Turnover Reduced 


“The observance of the above labor policies has 
steadily reduced the labor turnover among the em- 
ployees of the corporation which in well situated plants 
is running as low as 6 per cent per month, and we feel 
that the present turnover rate is as low.as can reason- 
ably be expected allowing for the natural and normal 
interchange of employees from one line of activity to 
another. 

“We feel that the policy sometimes adopted of un- 
reasonably increasing wages to attract employees from 
one industry to another is a policy that is self-defeat- 
ing and will in the long run only result in a disturb- 
ance of business stability causing inflation and conse- 
quent increases in the prices of commodities and living 
costs to the detriment of the interests of the general 
public. 

“Another condition which makes the wage increas- 
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ing theory ineffective as a relief for our Jabor shortag« 
is the fact that an increase in wage rates will not nec 
essarily attract American labor to such occupation 
directly connected with the primary operations in th 
production of iron and steel, which experience show 
appeals to only certain classes of workers. 

“Therefore the shortage of labor in our plants 
not due to the existence of unsatisfactory relations o 
unattractive working conditions, but rather is directly 
due to an actual dearth of available common labor such 
as has been recruited from the ranks of immigrants 
from the Central and Southern European countries. 

“The effect of this labor shortage on operations is 
very far reaching, resulting in delays in the shipment 
of material, thus preventing the taking of new busi- 
ness as well as preventing more quickly getting on to 
a full capacity basis. Daily instances are experienced 
of a labor shortage in one branch of the chain of stee!] 
making operations, crippling and curtailing the output 
of the entire plant. Surely such a condition if it car 
be remedied by a wise immigration policy, and I be- 
lieve it can, cannot be allowed to continue without seri- 
ously disturbing the business stability of the country. 

“Having taken such steps as are within our power, 
we now ask for such relief as can be gotten from other 
sources. The remedy, I believe, lies in the adoption of 
an immigration policy sufficiently flexible to supply in- 
dustry with the necessary labor to efficiently man its 
operations. We do not advocate the wholesale admis- 
sion of aliens, but believe it is entirely possible to reg- 
ulate this supply in both numbers and quality if the 
regulations are based upon the country’s needs rather 
than on fixed percentages.” 


Manganese Ore in 1922 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—The new tariff assessing a 
duty of 1 cent per pound on the manganese content 
has not yet greatly affected the domestic manganese ore 
market, for even under its provisions not many domes- 
tic mines can be operated at a good profit, according 
to a bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey, made pub- 
lic last Friday. Owners of mines, however, that have 
heretofore been worked profitably have shown a re- 
newal of interest in the industry, it is pointed out, and 
some of the mines that are already developed and that 
yield ore of high grade will be reopened. 

Manganese ore containing 35 per cent or more of 
manganese shipped from domestic mines in 1922, ac: 
cording to figures compiled by the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey from reports of producers of manganese, amounted 
to about 13,500 gross tons, valued at $457,000. The 
ore of this grade shipped in 1921 amounted to 13,531 
gross tons, valued at $495,097. The figures for 1922 
represent the actual production for 11 months plus an 
estimate of the production in December. More than 
10,000 tons of this ore was mined in Montana. About 
352,000 gross tons of ore containing 10 to 35 per cent 
of manganese, valued at about $1,232,000, was mined 
in 1922, as compared with 8489 gross tons, valued at 
$42,755, in 1921. About 308,000 tons of the ore of this 
grade chipped in 1922 was mined in Minnesota. About 
251,000 gross tons of ore containing 5 to 10 per cent 
of manganese, valued at about $630,000, was shipped 
from domestic mines in 1922, as compared with 62,670 
gross tons, valued at $147,576, in 1921. About 248,000 
tons of the ore of this grade shipped in 1922 was mined 
in Minnesota. Up to Sept. 21 manganese ore amount- 
ing to 266,969 gross tons, valued at $2,324,989, had 
been imported into the United States in 1922, most of 
it from Brazil. 

Among competitive examinations announced by the 
United States Civil Service Commission are the follow- 
ing: Mechanical and electrical engineers of several 
grades for the Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland, applica- 
tions to close Feb. 6; junior engineer, junior physicist 
and junior technologist for the Bureau of Standards, 
examinations scheduled for March 7; laboratory as- 
sistant, also for the Bureau of Standards, examination 
on March 7 and 8; laboratorian to fill several vacancies, 
examinations March 21 and 22. Applicants should ask 
for form 1312, stating the title of examination desired. 
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niversal Plate Mill with New Features 





Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, recently 
the 30 x 46 in. two-high reversing universa! 
shown in the illustration, complete with a 

nill tables, for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

ingstown, Ohio. 

mill is of the company’s latest and most sub- 

design and embodies new features which are 
to help greatly in operating conditions. It 

plates from a minimum width of 7% in. to a 

num of 46 in. The top and bottom rolls are 30 
liameter with a lift of the top roll of 21 in. while 
ertical rolls are 22% in. in diameter. It is equipped 
“ vhout with the company’s patented universal coup- 
and from the illustration it may be noted that the 

extending 

the pinion 

to the 
ousing, and 

1 drives the 

‘al rolls, is 
connected 
universal 

ngs. This 
ngement is 
ted to cut 

the time 

;uired for 

hanging the 
tical rolls at 
ist one-half 

t required on 

vious instal- 

ns. 

In designing 
mill care 

has been taken 
give a quick 
anging of the 
horizontal rolls. 
Ahydraulice 
jack is provided 
for elevating the 
tom spindle, to facilitate changing the bottom roll. 
[he horizontal rolls of this mill can be changed com- 
in from 30 to 40 min. The pinion stand is of 
mpletely inclosed type and contains pinions for 
he horizontal and vertical roll drives. All pinions 

louble helical machine cut teeth and run in oil. 
screw down motor is mounted on the pinion 
ng cap, while the motors for operating the vertical 
rews are located beneath the floor on the end of 
|| farthest from the pinions. Complete adjust- 
are provided for operating the vertical rolls in- 
lently or simultaneously. The top roll is balanced 
» hydraulic cylinders mounted on the roll housing, 
s standard with Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. By 
ing the vertical rolls and substituting a specially 
rned feed roller table the mill can be operated as 
ndard two-high reversing plate mill and will roll 

ip to 72 in. in width. 

tables are of the heavy box section, ring oiling 
Gears are completely inclosed and run in oil. 
lable roller spacing, on section nearest the mill is 16 
ter to center, to provide for rolling sheared plate. 
ve is by means of a side shaft on each side of 


f 


ng 
1S 


ee Se 


changing of the horizontal 





Labor Corporation Formed to Assist in Shop 
Management 


ting unit of output in place of unit of time 

asis for compensation, former union members 

each Grove, Ind., shops of the Cleveland, Cin- 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad have pointed out 

ies in shop management. According to the 

Review of Jan. 6, the employees obtained a 

arter and comprise a legal corporation, the 

ts kind, which enters into contractual agree- 

n th the employer, whereby “group bargaining” 
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on the basis of output replaces “collective bargaining” 
on the basis of days worked. The primary notion is to 
‘rease individual production as a step toward greater 
earnings. 

Within the three months since the new order began 
at the Beach Grove shops, production has increased 25 
per cent, and that with a smaller working force, the 
same equipment and the same supervisory staff. Under 
the spur of the new impetus, shop efficiency is unsur- 
passed in the history of the organization. 

After a brief period of unemployment last Febru- 
ary, the workers observed that steady employment pre- 
supposes efficient operation. Just as lack of efficiency 
had suspended activity, so would economical output re- 
store activity. To this end the labor corporation was 
formed to contract with the company for employment 
on a_ flexible 
wage scale 
which increases 
in direct propor- 
tion with out- 
put. In working 
out a_ schedule 
of unit prices, 
the Associated 
Employees, 
through their 
represen 
tatives, retain 
all advantages 
of collective bar- 
gaining and es- 
cape the fixity 
of the day-work 
method of wage 
adjustment. The 
head of each 
shop section is a 
sub - contractor, 
free to employ 
any number of 


In 


Universal Plate Mill for Rolling Plates from 7% to 46 in. in Width. Quick men. Each shop 


section is a com- 
plete unit, unaf- 
fected by changes in other sections. The work of each 
section is appraised singly. Each section has a com- 
mittee, and the chairmen of these committees comprise 
the board of governors, through which the employees 
have personal contact with the management. Though 
this method is not distinctly new, it is original in one 
detail—the immediate contact between employer and 
employee in controlling operations. 


rolls is among the features 


British Columbia Steel Plant Project Aban- 
doned 


ToRONTO, Jan. 8.—The British Columbia steel plant 
project has been temporarily abandoned. Negotiations 
are still going forward for the establishment of mills in 
that province, but the Provincial Government has 
definitely decided to do nothing further with proposed 
legislation to back up the enterprise financially—not 
during the present session of the legislature at any 
rate. As intimated some weeks ago, the Coast Range 
Steel Co., Vancouver, B. C., which was to have the joint 
support of the Imperial, Dominion and Provincial treas- 
uries, appears now to be some distance from materiali- 
zation. But while this particular project has been 
placed temporarily in the background, those who be- 
lieve that the time’ is opportune for the establishment 
of the steel industry in British Columbia and that such 
an industry, once started, would be capable of profitable 
development, have gained encouragement from a spe- 
cial report submitted to Hon. William Sloan, minister 
of mines, by C. P. Williams, British mining engineer, 
who has recently made a thorough investigation of the 
iron bearing deposits of the Pacific Coast. Mr. Williams 
tells the Government in his report that it should be pos- 
sible to produce steel on the Pacific Coast more cheaply 
than anywhere else in the world, with the possible 
exception of Germany and Belgium. 
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Electric Furnaces in the Brass Industry 


As the result of a study of brass furnace practice 
in the United States, the Bureau of Mines declares that 
the complete substitution of electric furnaces for the 
crucible and oil-fired types should result in savings in 
the brass-melting industry amounting to $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 a year. The Bureau estimates that, if all 
brass made in the country could have been melted elec- 
trically in 1917 and 1918, the war expenses of the coun- 
try would have been reduced some $20,000,000. 

The manufacture of brass in the old style types of 
furnace has been characterized by enormous losses of 
zinc through vaporization, possibly as much as 6 per 
cent of the metal present having been lost in making 
brass castings and 10 per cent in making wrought 
brass. It has been estimated that 7500 lb. of zinc 
passed into the atmosphere daily in the form of zinc 
oxides from the stacks of the brass-casting shops of 
Waterbury, Conn., alone. 

The electric brass furnace effects material saving 
of the metals melted, both by reduction of the net loss 
and of the gross loss. The possible saving, when the 
brass industry adopts electric melting as the standard 
method, will be well worth while, even though the coun- 
try’s resources are large in all the metals, except tin, 
that enter into brass and bronze. The labor and the 
transportation facilities required for -the production 
of some 6000 tons of metal that could be saved by 
electric melting could then be applied to other needs. 

The avoidance of crucibles not only cuts out a large 
item of expense but helps to make the United States 
independent of Ceylon graphite and Klingenberg clay, 
the shortage in which was so acute during the war that 
the Bureau of Mines took up the study of the domestic 
supply of crucible graphite and clays. The carbon and 
graphite electrodes and other furnace parts required 
are made from domestic sources, as graphite electrodes 
are best made of artificial graphite, itself an electric 
furnace product. 

Besides the readily recognizable saving in dollars 
and cents due to electrical brass melting there is an- 
other saving, less easily calculated but no less real. The 
electric furnace is cooler, cleaner and gives less zinc 
fume than older methods of melting. One rolling mill 
that has changed completely to electric melting has had 
no case of “brass shakes” since the fuel-fired furnaces 
were abandoned, and the number of severe burns has 
been greatly reduced. On account of the cooler and 
cleaner working conditions, the elimination of much 
hard manual labor, and the avoidance of zinc fume, 
the electric furnace is no small factor in improving the 
comfort, health and safety of the workmen. It was 
this point, no less than the possibilities of the electric 
brass furnace as a factor in the conservation of our 
natural resources, that caused the Bureau of Mines to 
undertake its investigation of melting brass in electric 
furnaces. It is in its bearing on that part of the con- 
servation problem relating to fuel that the electric 
brass furnace is perhaps of the greatest ultimate im- 
portance, 

The Federal Bureau of Mines began its work on the 
reduction of metal losses in melting nonferrous metals 
and the improvement of conditions affecting the health 
and safety of the workmen in the nonferrous industries 
in 1911. The electric furnace at once suggested itself 
as a promising means of reducing metal loss and im- 
proving working conditions. No electric furnace suit- 
able for melting brass was then in existence. The 
Bureau promptly began to study the problem experi- 
mentally and to encourage brass melters, electric-fur- 
nace designers, and electric generating stations to study 
it also. 

Since that time a great amount of experimental 
work on and commercial development of electric brass 
furnaces has been done by different groups commer- 
cially interested, as well as by the Bureau, with .the 
result that electric melting has been found to give the 
advantages expected, and to be industrially desirable; 
it is acknowledged today to be usually the best and 
cheapest way to melt brass and many other nonferrous 
alloys. Apparently it is only a matter of a few years 
before more brass will be melted by electricity than by 
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fuel. The electric furnace bids to become the stand. +4 
type for brass melting. 

The investigations of the Bureau of Mines are e. 
scribed in considerable detail in Bulletin No. 202, “E).c- 
tric Brass Furnace Practice,” by H. W. Gillett, ch cf 
alloy chemist, and E. L. Mack, assistant alloy chem 
Copies of this bulletin may be obtained from the su; 
intendent of documents, Washington, for 50c. 


Multiple Friction Disk Countershaft 


The countershaft used for machines finishing b: 
and bronze parts is reversed so often that the wear snd 
tear on it is extremely hard. The new multiple frict 
disk countershaft of the Warner & Swasey Co., Cl 
land, shown in the accompanying illustration, is 
tended to meet more successfully than heretofore ‘}is 
and other exacting conditions of high speed manuf 
ture. 

In this design the shock of reversing is absorbed »y 
the hardened steel plates making up the clutch, which 
closely resembles a common form of automobile clu 
It is claimed that the mechanism is easier to operate 
because the rolls in the operating fingers take the 
wedge better, the cushion effect of the multiple disk 
clutch lessens the shock, and Hyatt roller bearings in 
the pulleys minimize the friction. 

Two sizes are available, having 10 and 12 in. diam- 
eter pulleys, respectively; other sizes will be designed 
later. Although intended primarily for use in connec- 





The Shock of Reversing is Absorbed by Plates of the Clutch 


tion with the company’s machines the new countershaft 
may be used with other makes of turret lathes, engine 
lathes and other machines. 


A List of Alloys 


The American Society for Testing Materials has 
issued in pamphlet form “A List of Alloys” which was 
printed in the,current proceedings of the society as 4 
part of the report of committee B-2 on non-ferrous 
metals and alloys. The list contains the chemical com- 
position of about 1500 alloys, divided into 17 groups, 
with each alloy in each group arranged alphabetically. 
The groups and the number of alloys in each are as 
follows: 


IE a Oe bias a eae 275 Zine base alloys...... 6 
BrORBGS 202. cceseccvnce 260 Fusible metals ......- ~0 
Copper-nickel alloys.... 13 Gold QHOYS ....6.2.5- 9 
Nickel-silver alloys..... 165 Silver alloys ........- 25 


Aluminum bronzes...... 50 Platinum, etc. .......-- 
Copper-manganese alloys 50 Resistance alloys...... 


Aluminum alloys....... 140 Heat resisting alloys... L 
Tin base alloys......... 130 Non-corrosive alloys.... 0 
Lead base alloys....... 105 


The pamphlet is issued under the authorship of 
William Campbell, professor of metallurgy, Columoia 
University, New York. 


The Illinois Central Railroad has co.apleted plans 
for the building of a new line between Edgewood, ! 
and Fulton, Ky., a distance of 125 miles, at a cost 
approximately $25,000,000. The new line will shorten 
the distance between Chicago and Memphis consid? 
ably, and it is expected that it will be completed in 4 
year’s time. 


The new 500-ton blast furnace of Witherbee, Sher 
man & Co., Port Henry, N. Y., is expected to be blow” 
in Feb. 1. 















& Tube Co. 6 Per 


Capacity 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 9.—Negotiations have been 
cluded by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. for the 
‘uisition of the Steel & Tube Co. of America, whose 
neipal plants are in the Chicago district. The an- 
unecement was made today by President J. A. Camp- 

of the Youngstown company. This purchase will 
ke the Youngstown company the largest independent 
ducer in the Middle West, outranked in capacity only 
the United States Steel Corporation and the Bethle- 

Steel Corporation. It is believed that important 
int extensions will be made in the Chicago district. 

President Campbell’s statement is as follows: “The 

ingstown Sheet & Tube Co. has reached an agree- 

nt with the Steel & Tube Co. of America for the 
irchase of its assets and the Attorney General of the 

United States and the Federal Trade Commission have 

advised of this agreement and also advised that 
details of the terms will be submitted to them 
; soon as these can be prepared.” Meetings of the 

«kholders and directors of the two companies will 
e called as soon as possible for the purpose of ratify- 
ng the agreement reached. 

In addition to its properties at Indiana Harbor and 
South Chicago, Ill, the Steel & Tube Co. of America 
has plants at Evanston, IIl., Zanesville, Ohio, Mayville, 
Wis., and Kalamazoo, Mich. Its holdings include ore 
reserves exceeding 40,000,000 tons, coal reserves esti- 
mated in excess of 50,000,000 tons in the high volatile 
fields of West Virginia and Kentucky, 228 by-product 
coke ovens, eight blast furnaces with an annual capacity 
of about 1,100,000 tons of pig iron, Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel plants with yearly capacity of about 900,- 
000 tons of ingots, nine tube mills with an estimated 
‘apacity of 310,000 tons per year, in addition to bloom- 

r, bar and skelp mills. According to its last pub- 
lished balance sheet, gross assets of the Steel & Tube 
f America are $114,409,000. 


Six Per Cent of Total Steel Capacity 


With the acquisition of the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown, purchased in December, as already an- 
nounced, and the Steel & Tube company, the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. will have an annual ingot ca- 

of 3,060,000 gross tons, representing nearly 6 

‘ent of the total estimated ingot capacity of the 
try. Estimated book value of the combined prop- 
‘ties totals more than $250,000,000. Below is given a 
tatement of the blast furnaces, steel works and roll- 
ng mills of the three companies, with their capacities. 
Putting the Steel Corporation’s steel capacity at 45 per 
t, that of Bethlehem (with Midvale included) at 15 
ent, the enlarged Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

gs the total represented in the three corporations 


per cent. 
Blast Furnaces 
Annual Capacity, 
No Gross Tons 
r Hill ; 
inette, Youngstown....... 1 195,000 
Youngstown........ ea 1 180.000 
Youngstown......... 1 156,000 
gstown Sheet & Tube: 

NE at willed wate e wee : 2 300.000 
Sela MS gD ae ree So Fe j 780.000 
&« Tube Co.: 

MANS FEOFOOR. «cscs ssn ae 200,000 
juois, South Chicago..... 5 709,000 
VillG, WR. ac new ices 2 200,000 

17 2.720.000 
Steel Works 
Annual 
Capacity, 
oO. H Con- Gross Tons 
Furnaces verters Ingots 
[. -Sid ss paslednaems 12 ‘ 600,000 

estown Sheet & Tube 24 2 1,500,000 

& Tube Ge. oe gecacet 4 3 960,000 
40 5 3,060,000 
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Youngstown Purchase of Steel & Tube Co. 


Chicago Company With Brier Hill Gives Youngstown Sheet 
Cent of Country’s 


in Steel 


Rolled Products—Gross Tons 





Brier Youngs- Steel & 

Hill town Tube Co. Total 
Pipe: <: : ; : ‘ 450,000 310,000 760,000 
Skelp ae : ve oldies 534,000 180,000 714,000 
Sheets ; 170.000 Ceeee. “enscks 258,400 
Pimtes ...:.. . 240,000 225,000 180,000 645,000 
Slabs 
Blooms 510.000 1.250.000 600.000 2.360.000 
Billets { . ’ ’ 
Sheet bars 
Bars ) 
Shapes 
Hoops ? otan See. edie es 225,000 
Bands 
Bolt and nut rods 
Wire 126,000* 126,000 
Nails ; . 1,350,0007 1,350,000 

*Net tons Kegs 


Large Iron Ore Reserves 


A survey of iron ore supplies shows a large tonnage 
in the hands of the three companies. The Steel & 
Tube Co. of America owns a majority of the stock of 
the Rogers-Brown Ore Co., which operates the Ken- 
nedy and Meacham mines, Cuyuna range. These repre- 
sent about 3,000,000 tons of ore. It also owns the New- 
port-Bonnie and Palms-Anvil-Keweenaw, all on the 
Gogebic range, with a total of about 37,000,000 tons; 
Mayville, Wis. (oolitic hematite), the tonnage of which 
is large; and Isabella on the Marquette range. Total 
available ore is probably 45,000,000 tons, apart from 
Mayville. 

Ore properties of the Brier Hill Steel Co. include a 
three-quarter interest in the Biwabik mine on the 
Mesabi range, representing about 3,800,000 tons, a 
half interest in the Pennington mine on the Cuyuna 
range, about 1,500,000 tons, and a half interest in Dun- 
woody, Mesabi range, with 5,500,000 tons. The com- 
pany also has a close connection with Tod, Stambaugh 
& Co., who have upward of 24,000,000 tons of ore in 
Minnesota, including a 25 per cent interest in the Biwa- 
bik mine and a half interest in the Pennington. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has holdings 
totaling considerably more than 20,000,000 tons of ore. 
These include a quarter interest in the Zenith mine on 
the Vermilion range, a seventh interest in the Scran- 
ton (Mesabi) and Plymouth (Gogebic) mines and an 
eighth interest in the Mahoning, Mesabi range. The 
company has close connections with Pickands, Mather 
& Co., who are large miners of ore from their own 
properties. 


Coal Properties 


Important coal holdings come with the Steel & 
Tube company. By a long term lease made in 1920, it 
acquired the Rum Creek Collieries & By-Products Co., 
Dehue, W. Va., having 4368 acres of coal lands with a 
reserve of about 28,000,000 tons of high volatile coal. 
It also acquired the capital stock of the Christian Col- 
liery Co. In addition the company owns a quarter of 
the capital stock of the Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., 
with about 2800 acres owned and coal mineral rights 
in an additional 1631 acres in Raleigh County, W. Va., 
as well as a leasehold interest for 25 years from 1913 
with right of renewal, in 4825 acres of coal lands in 
Floyd and Pike counties, Ky. 

The Brier Hill company owns the Brier Hill Coke 
Co. of Pennsylvania and the Brier Hill Mining Co. and 
Brier Hill Steamship Co., both of Ohio. Both the Brier 
Hill Steel Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
are largely interested in the Youngstown Steel Car Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Assents for the exchange of their stock on the basis 
of four shares of Brier Hill common for one of Sheet & 
Tube common have been turned in to the Brier Hill 
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company by over 90 per cent of its common stock- 
holders. 


Plant Improvements 


President James A. Campbell of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. states that while there will probably 
be some additions to the Brier Hill plants during the 
year, first attention will be given to placing the present 
facilities in condition to turn out at the lowest possible 
cost the products they now make. “I do not anticipate 
that during the coming year there will be additions to 
plants, with the exception of those coming normally in 
the improvement of facilities at the Sheet & Tube plants 
proper.” 

Joseph G. Butler, Jr., dean of iron and steel makers 
in the Mahoning Valley, who was one of the founders 
of the Brier Hill company, and has served for many 


MORE MILLS ACTIVE 


Operations Have Increased in the Youngstown 
District 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 9.—Under the stimulus of en- 
larged business, iron and steel plant operations in the 
Youngstown district are being accelerated, especially 
in the sheet division. Active sheet mills in the Mahon- 
ing Valley show a gain of 16 as compared with the 
week before, the principal independent producers broad- 
ening their schedules. 

Production of steel still approximates 80 per cent. 
All three Bessemer converters in the Mahoning Valley 
are blowing, while 57 of 66 open-hearth furnaces are 
‘harged, including 43 of 51 independent units. This 
week a second merchant bar mill resumed at the plant 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., while the 14-16 
in. mill of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. also resumed. 

Steel pipe, tin plate and wire products capacity is 
engaged close to 100 per cent. 

Independent pipe makers in this territory have not 
followed the action of the Wheeling Steel Products Co., 
in advancing prices $2 per ton on black and galvanized 
pipe. It is regarded as significant, however, that an 
interest has named higher prices and there is a possi- 
bility that other producers may later take similar action. 

In the Youngstown district, 16 of 17 tube mills are 
active, and production is being hampered to some extent 
by shortage of common labor. Makers report an ap- 
preciable betterment in the buying of lapweld sizes of 
pipe for the oil fields. With this activity continuing, as 
appears likely, some makers predict an actual shortage 
by the end of the second quarter. 

The two independent makers in the Mahoning Val- 
ley have an annual productive capacity of 1,500,000 
tons of steel pipe. 

Producers are much encouraged over the trend of 
recent developments in the industry, and especially the 
activity which has marked the new year thus far. One 
full finished sheet interest is sold out over remainder 
of the quarter and is out of the market. The principal 
tin plate interest in this section has commitments 
which will engage its capacity through the quarter and 
well into the succeeding quarter. 

“December was one of the most encouraging months 
we had in many years,” states President Jonathan 
Warner, of the Trumbull Steel Co., at Warren. “If we 
can be assured of continuous operations through more 
settled industrial conditions than prevailed during the 
past year, I believe we will come to the end of 1923 
with a very satisfactory balance sheet. Only a few 
companies were able Jast year to make any substantial 
increase in their surplus account, and many showed a 
deficit, but the morth of January finds the books of 
nearly all mvkers well filled with orders. The prices 
now prevailing for steel products are relatively low, 
but a large volume of business at such prices usually 
precedes prosperity, and of course, such conditions 
insure steady employment.” 

Business is improving the world over and in a 
period of time, shorter perhaps than many think, all 
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years on the boards of directors of both companies 
declares the absorption of the Brier Hill company ji 
the most important event in the annals of the loca 
industry in many years. “Left to its own salvation, 
he says, “the Brier Hill company would have becom 
in time a dividend payer, but large sums must be spen 
for additional finishing capacity. With the change i 
ownership, this will be the sooner accomplished. Com 
mencing April 1, Brier Hill stockholders will probabl: 
receive substantial dividends.” He points out that ove 
head charges in both corporations will be reduced an 
that a great deal will be done to make the Youngstow 
district a real competitive section of the United State 
“The Mahoning Valley,” he adds, “must have a railroa 
outlet to the Ohio River to give us cheaper coal, a 
should also have a direct connection with Lake Erie 
furnish cheaper ore transportation.” 


that existing plants can produce will be needed, ar 
additional capacity will be required, is the opinion « 
another Valley executive. 

“Outlook for the immediate future is very encou 
aging,” states President James A. Campbell of tl 
Sheet & Tube company, in analyzing current busine 
conditions and prospects. “We usually expect Janua: 
and the first part of February to be a period of quiet 
ness for the steel industry. But business at prese) 
is better than I anticipated three months ago. Its m 
mentum is sufficient, I believe, to carry us through t 
quarter in good shape. 

“The steel industry has accumulated a big back! 
in heavy materials, such as rails, plates, structural ste: 
and steel used by the railroads in the maintenance 
their ways, power and rolling stock. The building p) 
gram appears to be good for the coming year.” 


National Safety Code 


The National Safety Code for the Protection 
Industrial Workers in Foundries, which was recent 
approved by the American Engineering Standards Con 
mittee, is available in printed form. This code wa 
adopted by the A. E. S. C. after the deliberations 
their sectional committee which included four rep: 
sentatives of makers and owners of foundry equipment 
four of governmental bodies, two of technical associ 
tions, two of insurance organizations, and one repr: 
sentative of foundry employees. 

The code consists of 124 sections, which are grouped 
under 12 main divisions, as follows: Entrances; floors 
pits and galleries; gangways; aisles; foundry equi) 
ment; finishing and cleaning; heating; ventilation; 
operating rules; protection devices; employment of 
females, and recommendations. It deals with foundry 
conditions only, omitting such subjects as building co! 
struction, exits, stairways, lighting, sanitation, etc., as 
these subjects are covered by other codes which ha‘ 
been approved by the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. 

This code, for which the American Foundrym: 
Association and the National Founders’ Association ar 
joint sponsors, will take the place of the old code wh 
was approved and adopted by the members oi both as 
ciations. 


At the meeting of the Eastern Pig Iron Associat 
held in Philadelphia on Friday, Jan. 5, the recen' 
elected president, L. W. Francis, of Witherbee, She! 
man & Co., presided for the first time. At a lunch: 
at the Hotel Bellevue, given to the members of 
association by the Eastern Steel Co., remarks were m 
by D. Fairfax Bush, of Crocker Brothers, and A 
Findley, editor THE IRON AGE, New York. 


T 





The Vesta furnace of the Lavino Furnace Co. 
Marietta, Pa., was put in blast last week. It will pro- 
duce ferromanganese. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


ders for 4500 Cars and 165 Locomotives and 
Inquiries for 6300 Cars 


\s indicated in the following, 4500 cars have been 
ht since the first of the year and fresh inquiries 

for 6300. Recent locomotive purchases total 165. 
ir and locomotive buying for 1922, according to 
vilations of the Railway Age, was as follows: 
motives, including 68 for Canada and 191 for 
rt to other countries, 2709, or the best since 1918; 
eht ears, including 746 for Canada and 1072 for 
r countries, 181,972, or eight times the total of 
passenger cars, 2488 all told, or equal to the com- 

| figures for 1918,.1919, 1920 and 1921. 


ddition to the 5000 cars ordered by the Baltimore & 
recorded in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 4, this road has 
d for 2000 box ears, 1000 each with the Standard 
Co, and the Liberty Car & Equipment Co. 


St. Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroad’s inquiry is for 
gondolas and 100 dump cars. 

Illinois Central is inquiring for 2000 50-ton gondolas 
10-ton steel underframe box cars, 500 automobils 

ballast cars for its own lines, and for 500 box cars, 
cars, 300 55-ton hoppers and 200 50-ton gondolas 
ssidiary, the Central Railroad of Georgia. 

Great Northern Railway has ordered 1000 40-ton box 
the Pullman Co. and 500 automobile cars from the 
Car & Foundry Co. 

John Morrell Packing Co. is inquiring for 100 re- 


r cars 


FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


\wards of 24,000 Tons and Inquiries for 43,000 
Tons, Half of It for Tank Work 


lowing are awards of fabricated steel work: 
Temple, New York, 2500 tons, to Levering & 
Co, 
Brook telephone building, Newark, N. J., 200 tons, 
r & Garrigues Co. 
rk Edison Co., substation, 140th Street, New York, 
Hedden Iron Construction Co. 
ding at Seventh Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
0 tons, to George A. Just Co. 
Farms Co., garage, Brooklyn, 250 tons, to George 


\ 


West 125th Street, New York, 250 tons, to 
Bridge Works. 
suilding, Trenton, N. J., 250 tons, to McClintic- 


Trust Co, building, Philadelphia, 200 tons, to 
Marshall Co. 
ind subway shafts, Brooklyn, general contract 
the Patrick MeGovern Co. and 1345 tons of steel, 
settled. 
work, T. A, Gillespie Co., general contractor, 3000 
erican Bridge Co. 
‘ver Missouri River, Lexington, Mo., 4210 tons, to 
Bridge Co. 
ffice building for Southern California Telephone 
eles, 447 tons, to Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 
d Ohio Street viaducts, Aurora, IIL, for Chicago, 
& Quincy, 429 tons, to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 
dge No. 3945, Le Sueur, Minn., 225 tons, to 
Works. 
il building for village of Chisholm, Minn., 213 
side Bridge Co. 
bridge for State of Colorado, 197 tons, to Hansell 


rate Mesa, Arizona, for Salt River Valley Water 
tion, 194 tons, to Los Angeles fabricator. 
No. 3700, Baudette, Minn., 194 tons, to Ameri- 


Recharging Co., plant, Milwaukee, 100 tons, to 
Co 
thern Railway, bridges, viaduct towers, etc., 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 
& Northwestern Railroad, spans for Milwaukee 
275 tons, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 
State Highway Commission, Waverly bridge, 2100 
onsin Bridge & Iron Co. 
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The Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola Railroad 
wants 200 gondola cars 

The United States Gypsum Co. is inquiring for 4 hopper 
cars. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Co. is in the market for 12 flat 
cars. 

The Hannibal Connecting Railroad is inquiring for 4 
hopper cars 

The Chicago & Northwestern has placed 1000 cars with 
the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. in addition to the 2000 
ordered from other car builders as reported last week 

The New York Consolidated has placed 50 steel passenger 
cars with the Pressed Steel Car Co 

The Illinois Central is inquiring for 59 locomotives 

The Union Pacific Railroad’s order for locomotives, total- 
ing 78, has been divided as follows Lima Locomotive Co., 
37; American Locomotive Co. 23 Baldw 
Works, 18 

In the last weeks of 1922 the American Locomotive Co. 
booked a total of 133 locomotives involving $6,600,000. They 
include, besides the Union Pacific: Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad, 12 Pacific type and 18 Mikado type and 20 6-wheel 
switching engines; Grand Trunk, 8 Mikado type locomotives: 
Lehigh & New England, 3 Consolidation type; Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 35 Mikado type locomotives: Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, 5 Mikado type locomotives: Cleveland- 


Locomotive 


Cliffs Iron Mining Co., 3 6-wheel switching engines; Japanese 
Government Railways, 2 rotary snow plows: E. F. Arara- 
quara, of Brazil, 2 Mikado type locomotives; Narragansett 
Pier Co., one 8-wheel switching engine, and Cosden & Co.., 
one 6-wheel switching engine. 

The Illinois Central is inquiring for 125 caboose cars 

The Central of Georgia is inquiring for 600 coal cars and 
6 passenger cars in addition to cars mentioned above. 

The Peoria & Pekin Union is inquiring for 4 Mikado type 
engines and 8 switching locomotives 


Chicago Sand & Gravel Co., screening and handling plant 
at Joliet, Ill., 150 tons, to Milwaukee Bridge Co 

Sands Spring Supply Co., mill and warehouse building 
at Sands Spring, near Tulsa, Okla., 500 tons, to Worden- 
Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

American Radiator Co., foundry, machine shop, cupola 
building and coreroom, at St. Paul, Minn., 475 tons, to 
Worden-Allen Co, 

Beloit, Wis., Gas & Electric Co., addition to boiler house 
and producer building, 150 tons, to Worden-Allen Co. 

Elks’ Club, Louisville, Ky., 1150 tons, to MeClintic- 
Marshall Co., previously repor.ed incorrectly. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, power 
house addition, 2000 tons, to T. H. Brooks & Co 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work which may be 
added to lists of pending projects include the following: 

Extensions to Interborough subway station at Canal Street, 
New York, 200 tons. 

Reconstruction of subway for Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Co., Brooklyn, 300 tons 

Office building for Cunningham Piano Co 
1000 tons. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, 25 80,000-bbl. ofl 
tanks, to be built in Oklahoma, 7500 tons 

Tanks for Union Oil Co. of California, 9000 tons. 

Tanks for Shell Co. of California, 3500 tons. 

Sinclair tefining Co., tanks and other improvements, 
Houston, Tex., 7100 tons. 

Standard Oil Co., four tanks, Casper, Wyo., 360 tons 

Great Northern Railroad, dock, Superior, Wis., 15,000 tons. 

Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 2000 tons. 

Simons Co., Kenosha, Wis., plant addition, 2000 tons. 

The Fourteen Hundred Building Corporation, Chicago, 
building at Lake Shore Drive and Schiller Street, 1600 tons. 

Denver, Colo., Sixteenth Street viaduct, 110 tons. 

Union Carbide Co., plant addition at Sault Ste. Marie; 
300 tons, bids taken 


Philadelphia, 


This week three of the new eight sheet mills which 
are being installed by the Newton Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, at its Newton Falls property in Trumbull county, 
Ohio, commenced operations. The rest of the comple- 
ment will be started later in the quarter. With all 
the new units completed, the company will have an an- 
nual productive capacity of about 175,000 tons of 
sheets. The bulk of its output consists of highly fin- 
ished stock for the automotive and metal furniture in- 
dustries. The company has sold its output for the quar- 
ter and has withdrawn from the market. 
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EXPORT MARKET 


Chief Activity Japanese with Fair South Ameri- 
can Expectations—Pig Iron Imports Quiet 


NEw YORK, Jan. 9.—Business with Japan has been 
at a standstill for the past week, as the observance of 


the new year continues until Jan. 7. There is little 
or no merchant buying and no new inquiries from 
governmental sources. The Mitsubishi Co., however, 


is inquiring for 2600 tons of plates and 1000 tons of 
shapes for two boats to be built in Japan. 

Of tenders reported placed, the 300 tons of channels, 
on which bids were submitted some time ago, were 
awarded to Takata & Co. and placed in the United 
States. The tender for 600 tons of I beams was 
awarded to Suzuki & Co. in Japan and divided between 
an American and British mill, 123 tons going to the 
United States and the remaining 477 tons going to the 
British bidder. Suzuki & Co. also received the award 
of the 5000 tons of 60-lb. rails and splice bars, bids on 
which were opened in Tokio, Dec. 27, 1922, by the 
Imperial Government Railways. This was a duplicate 
of a previous tender also awarded to Suzuki & Co. and 
to be rolled also by the leading interest. A separate 
tender given out by the government railroads on 500 
tons of splice bars for 60-lb. rails for delivery to Yoko- 
hama was awarded on a German bid submitted through 
Mitsui & Co. 

The South American market continues quiet with 
small buying of wire and sheets. Although the Ar- 
gentine government has shown considerable activity 
lately in purchases of railroad material and rolling 
stock, this business is still going to European sellers. 
A fair-sized tender on rolling stock was recently 
awarded to a Belgian builder. The Chilean State Rail- 
ways, 141 Broadway, New York, which recently asked 


HEAVY FREIGHT LOADING 


New Record for This Time of Year—Car Shortage 


Reduced 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—Loading of revenue freight 
on American railroads is the heaviest for this time of 
vear in history, says a statement of the American Rail- 
way Association, made public last Saturday. 

For the week which ended on Dec. 23, 834,591 cars 
were loaded. This exceeded the corresponding week 
last year by 167,986 cars, and exceeded the correspond- 
ing week in 1920 by 186,185 cars. Loading of agricul- 
tural products as well as all other commodities exceeded 
both the same week last year as well as the same week 
in 1920. Compared with the preceding week this year, 
however, the total for the week of Dec. 23 was a reduc- 
tion of 53.491 cars due to the usual seasonal falling off 
in loading. 

Coal loading for the week amounted to 181,325 cars, 
17,185 under the previous week. Compared with the 
same week last year, this was an increase of 45,236, 
and with the same week two years ago an increase of 
3138 cars. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,2 
cars over the preceding week, and a gain of 6043 cars 
over last year. It also was an increase of 2997 over 
the same week two years ago. 

Loading of forest products totaled 58,696 cars, a de- 
crease of 1406 under the previous week, but an increase 
of 13,619 over the corresponding week in 1921, and an 
increase of 20,186 cars over the corresponding week in 
1920. 

Ore loading totaled 8941 cars, 1807 cars under the 
week before, but an increase of 3348 cars over the same 
week last year, and an increase of 347 cars over the 
same week two years ago. 

Compared by districts, increases over the corre- 
sponding weeks both in 1921 and 1920 in the total load- 
ing of all commodities were reported, for the week of 
Dec. 23 this year, although all districts showed de- 


3 cars, a gain of 17 
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for bids on about 600 tons of plates 97 in. wide and 1\ 
to 120 in. long, by 3/32 and 5/32 in. thick, awarded t} 


contract to a Continental rolling mill. This railro: 
system is now in the market for the following r: 
material for use in its shops, bids closing Jan. 1 
Pig iron, 1200 metric tons; antimony in ingots, 1( 
metric tons; tin in blocks, 40 metric tons; pig lead, 
metric tons; zine in ingots, 4 metric tons; forge co} 
1800 metric tons; foundry coke, 1500 metric tons, a 
a number of spare parts for telegraph and telepho 
systems. 

The usual tender on heavy rails, an annual requi) 
ment, will probably be issued shortly by the Chile: 
State Railways. On Feb. 10 bids will be opened on 
air compressor and a transformer for installation 
the San Bernardo shops of the railroad, and on Feb. 
bids will be opened on a fair-sized tonnage of materi 
which includes mild steel, tool steel, structu) 
material, shapes, plates, galvanized plates, bronze 
sheets, copper sheets and bars, paint, varnish and | 
seed oil. 

Importation of foreign pig iron is reported qu 
by importers in New York. The tendency of t! 
United Kingdom market is upward, and Scotch found 
No. 3, on the latest quotation received by an import 
here, is $28.50 to $28.75 per ton, c.if. New York, 30) 
days net. Sellers are now quoting £4 19s. to £5 6s., f. 
steamship, Glasgow. While the strong position of t 
franc in foreign exchange has been somewhat of an 
obstacle to profitable importation of French pig iron, 
lately its sudden decline as a result of political com- 
plications, reduces costs of imported French foundry 
iron to about $26 per ton, c.i.f. New York. The market 
on Caucasian manganese ore is quiet and importers 
are still quoting 27c. per unit for ordinary and 29c. per 
unit for washed ore, c.i.f. Atlantic port. North African 
iron ore is also dull, but importers are still quoting 
about 10%c. per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic port. 


creases compared with the week before due to the usual 
seasonal falling off in loadings. 


Progress of Repairs 


Locomotives in need of repair on American rail- 
roads on Dec. 15 totaled 17,883, which was 27.7 per cent 
of the number on line. This was a decrease of 126 com- 
pared with the number in need of repair on Dec. 1, at 
which time there were 18,009 or 27.9 per cent. 

Locomotives in need of light repairs on Dec. 15 
totaled 3369. This was a decrease since the first of th 
month of 190. Locomotives in need of heavy repairs 
totaled 14,514, an increase of 64 since Dec. 1. 

The number of serviceable locomotives on America! 
railroads on Dec. 15 amounted to 46,648 compared with 
46,525 on Dec. 1. Reports also showed that during the 
first 15 days in December, 13,381 locomotives were \ 
paired and turned out of the shops, which was slightly 
under the number turned out of the shops during th¢ 
last half of November. 


Freight Car Shortage 


The freight car shortage on Dec. 23 fell below th: 
hundred thousand mark for the first time since Sept 
15. The total shortage on Dec. 23 was 99,908 cars. 
This was a decrease since Dec. 15 of 5110 cars. Th¢ 
demand for box cars in excess of the current supp!y 
totaled 43,697 on Dec. 23, a reduction of 5798 in ap- 
proximately a week, while the demand for coal cars 
totaled 43,664, which was, however, an increase of 2464 
within the same period. The shortage in coke cars 
totaled 461, 18 cars under that on Dec. 15. 

With the lessening of the car shortage, there has 
been a steady increase in the number of surplus freight 
cars of various classes and in good repair scattere¢ 
throughout the country, the total for such cars on Dee. 
23 being 9568. This was an increase of 1886 over that 
on Dec. 15. Surplus box cars numbered 1751, an in- 
crease within a week of about 500, while 2532 surp!us 
coal cars in good repair were reported, an increase ° 
250 within the same period. 
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Trade Associations and the Law 


A new plan of dealing with trade associations 
so as to allow them to do anything that may prop- 
erly be done and to prevent them from violating 
the Sherman anti-trust law is disclosed in the 
code of principles published elsewhere in this 
issue of THE IRON AGE, which was handed down by 
Judge John C. Knox in the Federal Court of New 
York last week. The announcement of this action 
of the court in the case of the Government against 
the Gypsum Industries Association has aroused 
much comment, and in some quarters has been 
severely condemned, especially by a New York 
legislator and a New York attorney who have been 
prominent in the investigation of price-fixing as- 
iations and who now declare that this latest 
court action is equivalent to a repeal of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act. On the other hand, some com- 
ment on the decree has doubted whether the action 
will have much if any effect, the fear being ex- 
pressed that in the attempt to clarify the law new 
complications have been made probable. The New 
York Times has pointed out that the code theory 
is imperfect because there never was a code which 
did not need interpretation by precedents under it. 

Perhaps it is well not to expect too much from 
this new plan of dealing with a difficult subject. 
What is generally admitted by all conversant with 
the facts is that little progress has been made in 
attempting to enforce the Sherman law by the old 
methods. Even one of the severe critics of the so- 
called code admits that the courts have become 
hopelessly cluttered by suits against associations 
and companies, and it cannot be gainsaid that 
business men have had reason to complain because 
they had no way of knowing whether their acts 
were legal or otherwise. Judge Knox, while not 
assuming a dogmatic attitude, expressed the hope 
that the new plan would work out to the advantage 
of all. ‘We have been trying,” he said, “to curb 
twentieth century trusts with seventeenth century 
methods,” adding that “the present method wears 
out both judges and juries.” The action of the at- 
torneys for the companies holding membership in 
the Gypsum Industries Association was one of 
helpfulness, for the district attorney found them 
willing to do all in their power to bring about a 
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just agreement, and the decree as agreed upon 
apparently the result of a sincere effort on th 
part of the court, the attorneys and the companies. 

There is reason for hoping that this will help 
to cut down useless litigation and result in a mor 
equitable enforcement of the anti-trust law. It is 
not a finality, but as a definite statement of what 
may and what may not be done by associations 
at least prepares the way for a practical applica- 
tion of the rule of reason to the activities of dea!- 
ers’ and manufacturers’ organizations. 


Labor Shortage in Winter 


There is some shortage of labor in the stee! 
industry at the present time; it is not so great 
as that of last autumn, but still it is a shortage 
In view of the very large number of men that wer 
engaged in road building and other outside work, 
particularly garage and dwelling house construc 
tion, it might have been expected that the coming 
of winter would release many for inside work. 
The relatively open weather thus far has mad 
the percentage of men released smaller than 
would be normally, but still there must have been 
many who have taken new employment. 

An inventory of the actual man power of the 
country would be valuable information—that is, 
the potential man power, not the power actual!) 
exerted. Among those listed as in employment on: 
cause of loss is from there being less than full or 
proper exertion by men when on duty; also there 
is loss from men absenting themselves. Probab!) 
many plants now short of men would find them- 
selves adequately manned if all on the payroll put 
in their full time. Some cases of this sort are 
definitely reported in the steel industry. In add'- 
tion to voluntary absence from regular emplo 
ment, there is the seeking for new jobs, involvi! 
temporary idleness. While the “labor turnover’ 
is not nearly so large as it was two years ago, it 's 
still large. It involves subtraction from the po- 
tential man power not only because of the inter" 
idleness but also the subnormal efficiency of th' 
man while he is becoming acquainted with h's 
new duties. 

Altogether the amount of work being done 
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nsiderably less than the amount that could be 
ne, A simple comparison can be made to show 
w important an apparently small loss is. As- 
ime, merely for illustration, that there is 5 per 
under efficiency when in employment, with a 
rther loss of 5 per cent through absence and 
ther 5 per cent due to men changing their 
is. This would be a total of 15 per cent, and 
is probably a low guess for the difference be- 
een present performance and the performance 
sible under proper and satisfactory conditions. 
[here are no very trustworthy statistics of the 
ealth or income of the people over long periods 
Bs f time, but there are data indicating that from 
: 30 to the beginning of the war the material 
alth of the United States increased at an aver- 
rate of about 4 per cent a year, and that a 
rmal increase represents something in the 
ehborhood of one-fourth of the total income. 
iatever may be the real fraction of the income 
should go toward increase in the physical 
ealth of the country to make normal advance- 
ent, it is evident that’working at less than full 
ficiency must make a great difference in the 
imulation of material resources, for as a na- 
| we do first the work necessary to keep us go- 
and apply the remaining effort if any to build- 
up our supply of facilities. 

With a labor shortage in winter the outlook 
r spring is not particularly encouraging, for 
there will then be additional jobs seeking men, 
and the practical experience is that labor effi- 
ency decreases more or less as the demand for 
labor inereases. These considerations should 
ove the administration at Washington to vigor- 
is work on its program of formulating an intelli- 

immigration policy for the country. 
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Kevulation Not Inquisition 


\ large part of the decision of the Court of 

eals of the District of Columbia in the case of 

federal Trade Commission against the Claire 

nace Co, and other iron and steel companies 

voted to a learned discussion df legal points 

; iived. There is, however, this sentence which 
vs a flood of light on the position of the court: 
nvestigaticn seems to be more in the na- 
1 a news gathering expedition in the hope 
uring something of public interest for pub- 
or possibly subject matter for future 
ation by Congress.” Of course, news gath- 
in a proper way is to be commended, but 
s hardly the function of a Federal commis- 
as a part of its duties in regulating trade. 
e the country is entitled to all information 
' the public interest demands, general excur- 
to pry into matter of no general public 
st should be halted, as has been done in this 
It is unfortunate, however, that the recent 
on seems to have depended upon hair-split- 
lifferences of opinion among the judges, two 
om voted for the prevailing decision, while 
hief justice dissented. Probably when the 
s decided by the Supreme Court of the 
d States, there will be more complete discis- 


‘f the fundamental merits of the questions 
ved. 





THE IRON AGE 


In seeking detailed reports from iron and steel 
companies as to costs of production the Federal 
Trade Commission required the filling out of forms 
entirely different from those employed in regular 
business. And the extra expense thus involved 
was burdensome and irritating. The main issue, 
however, was the commission’s assumption of in- 
quisitorial powers without regard to the detri- 
mental effect upon the manufacturing company’s 
business, of giving publicity to confidential in- 
formation. Corporation supervision was the aim 
of the legislation creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, not corporation baiting. 


Distribution of Steel Demand 

The tota! demand for steel in a g.ven year re- 
sults from a great variety of influences. In a 
rough way it is, of course, true that demand varies 
according to what is called “the state of busi- 
ness,” but such a very rough approximation is of 
no particular value or interest to producer, dis- 
tributer or consumer. The character of business 
activity modifies the tonnage of steel called for. 
Only a small part of the steel produced is cur- 
rently consumed, the great part being put into em- 
ployment. Tin plate furnishes the most impor- 
tant case of current consumption, but even in 
tin plate the quantity of corn, for instance, that 
is planted or packed is not governed by the rate 
at which people are eating corn either at the time 
of planting or at the time of packing. 

Of all the iron that has been extracted from 
the ore since the beginning of the iron industry 
in the United States—about three-quarters of a 
billion tons, not counting the impurities—consid- 
erably more than one-half is now in actual serv- 
ice. Obviously, therefore, one should not expect 
iron and steel to be bought in precise proportion 
to the quantity of industrial activity existing at 
the moment. 

Business may be as active at one time as at 
another, when measured by such standards as the 
amount of bank debits or the ton-mileage of rail- 
roads and yet be quite different in character, in- 
volving at one time much construction activity 
and at another time the pursuit of ordinary every- 
day occupations. 

Again, when it comes to investment, or con- 
struction, a given volume of business, measured 
by money expenditure, may mean a large or a small 
tonnage in steel. A total of $5,000,000 invested in 
dwelling houses means a certain amount of steel, 
if in a skyscraper hotel or office building a much 
larger tonnage of steel and if in an oil pipe line a 
larger tonnage still. Again, if $10,000 is spent on 
a dwelling house the relatively small quantity of 
steel used will hardly come back within any time 
that need be considered, while if the money is 
spent on automobiles more steel is involved and 
practically all the steel will be back for rework- 
ing in six or seven years. 

For many years there have been excellent sta- 
tistics of the production of steel in the various 
finished forms—finished, that is, from the steel 
mill viewpoint. To the steel mill a beam differs 
much more from a bar than does a hoop, but the 
beam and the bar may both go into construction 



































































work and the hoop go to make a barrel. The view- 
point of consumption is quite different from the 
viewpoint of production. 

The steel industry has such flexibility as to 
putting its crude material into one finished form 
or another, that it is quite rare for one form of 
steel to be much scarcer marketwise than another. 
Study of steel production by the forms of steel 
made, therefore, is of no particular value when 
one wishes to forecast the state of the steel mar- 
ket. It is the total quantity of steel called for 
that really counts. 

From the standpoint of consumption, on the 
other hand, there may be wide variations, as just 
indicated, in the amount of steel involved for a 
given quantity of general industrial activity. The 
amount of activity in the different consuming 
lines, therefore, is worthy of careful study when 
one wishes to forecast conditions in steel. In the 
Annual Review Number of THE IRON AGE, pub- 
lished last week, is a presentation of the dis- 
tribution of steel by consuming lines in 1922. As 
the article points out, there is no “normal” for 
any consuming industry, either in tonnage or in 
percentage of the total steel produced. It is for 
that very reason that studies of industries in de- 
tail are requisite for an intelligent forecast of the 
total volume of steel demand in any period. It 
makes a great deal of difference, for instance, 
whether a given amount of money is going to be 
spent by the farmer or by the oil producer, or 
whether it is to be spent in building dwelling 
houses or in building a bridge. 


Steel in Everyday Uses 

Referring further to the article “Where the 
Steel Went in Nineteen Twenty-two,” which ap- 
peared in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 4, among its most 
interesting features were the references to lines 
in which new uses of steel have been developing. 
Strip steel, in particular, has been attractive to a 
considerable number of manufacturers in the past 
few years, and not a little was said in the article 
about that development. 

In 1887 the 2,000,000 tons of rails rolled in 
American mills were nearly three-quarters of the 
entire output of finished steel. Last year, thirty- 
five years later, rails were only about 8 per cent 
of the total. Following the early time of the 
dominance of the industry by steel rails, there 
was a period in which bars, structural shapes and 
plates, along with rails, were commonly thought 
of as making up the bulk of the year’s output; 
but in more recent vears lighter forms of steel— 
wire products, sheets, tin plate, hoops, bands, 
strip—have been piling up tonnage in an astonish- 
ing way. Today it is the aggregate of the un- 
counted uses of steel in everyday life that is lift- 
ing the per capita consumption in so striking a 
way. 

Severn P. Ker, president of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., in addressing a convention of steel 
jobbers in 1921, aptly illustrated the tendency by 
saying that among civilized peoples every man 
and woman carries around from a quarter pound 
to a half pound of steel in pockets and clothing. 
There are the pen knife, the key ring, the belt 
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buckle, the suspender and garter buckles, th: 
pencil tip, the shoe shank and nails, and the stee 
buttons, eyelets and snaps. Mr. Ker did not fo! 
low this up with a mathematical calculation o: 
the tonnage the civilized people of this steel ag 
carry about daily, but used it to point the genera 
statement that practically everything the man o 
today eats or wears or uses in his business i 
either made of iron or steel or produced by iro 
and steel machinery. 

Today the problem with not a few manufac 
turers of steel is to determine what outlets can b: 
had for the largely increased steel making ca 
pacity of the country that resulted from the wa) 
With the return of the people to peace-time habits 
demands suspended in the war period will natu 
rally be a factor, as well as the development o 
new wants in widely ramifying uses of steel. Thu 
accurate information as to the less familiar out 
lets for the products of the rolling mill becomes 
of first-class importance. 


Bearing out the adage that “old coppe 
never dies,” it is stated that in the United 
States alone, during the five years 1917 to 1921, 
about 1,400,000 tons of copper was recovered from 
scrap metal, including the copper content of re 
melted brass. The war produced great quanti 
ties of copper-bearing scrap, particularly brass, 
and this has been a large factor in the European 
as well as the American copper market. Quanti- 
ties were imported into this country, augmenting 
the surplus from our own war activities. That 
this old metal has been pretty well disposed of 
accounts to no small extent for the improved posi- 
tion of copper at the beginning of 1923. 
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Competition of German Machinery 


To the Editor: In your issue of Dec. 21 I noticé 
some comment ‘about a German machine being sold i! 
Chicago recently and this was referred to as the first 
sign of competition by foreign-made machinery. I am 
inclined to think that the writer is not fully pos.ed as 
to what has been happening in this city in the way of 
competition by German-made machine tools, especially 
on machinery used in the fabricating of structural iron 
and in forge shops. 

For the past three years I (with a couple of asso 
ciates) have been pushing a certain American-made lin¢ 
of combination punches, shears and bar cutters made 
of rolled steel plate, because these machines are of ex- 
cellent design and are real production machines and 
labor savers. There was a lot of missionary work re- 
quired, and just when we were getting the benefits of 
that, early in 1922, a German manufacturer of a com- 
petitive line who had some machines already sold here 
previous to war times, sent a representative to Chicago 
and made me a proposition to handle their line, he hav- 
ing found out by inquiring that the people associated 
with me had done all this missionary work, and were 
thoroughly posted on the possibilities of selling this 
type of machinery in the Chicago district. We turned 
the proposition down first from purely patriotic motives, 
although the prices were somewhat lower and the dis 
count was larger. We also turned it down because we 
believe the American machine is better designed and 
because we felt that we owed the American manufac- 
turers some obligation for the cooperation obtained, an¢ 
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we really believed that the business men in this 
try would prefer to buy machinery made here. 
s representative of the German manufacturer 
connection with some other people in Chicago, 
t wasn’t long before we began to feel the effects of 
German competition. The first transaction was 
» in June, and it was price that determined the 
tion of the German machine. Since then, and up 
s present, week, we have been having competition 
is extremely hurtful. As I recall the transac- 
there have been about nine of these German ma- 
es placed in Chicago, every one of them at a price 
h the American manufacturers whom we represent 
iid not meet. 
| know that in some of these cases the buyer would 
preferred an American machine at an equal price 
a very slight difference in price; but when con- 
inted with such a great difference in the price for a 
well-built machine of foreign make, he simply 
eht the lower priced machine. 
The new tariff did not seem to.affect the situation 
ill, as lower prices have been made since the high 
ff than before, even though the American manufac- 
- has reduced his prices in the last three months. 
Nobody knows how long this is going to continue, 
looks as though it will go on for some time, be- 
se there is quite a field, not only in the Chicago dis- 
but in all large cities where the fabricating of 
ructural shapes is carried on and where there are 
ge shops. The surprising thing about the whole 
position to me is that so many American business 
n will buy these foreign-made machines when they 
w that American industry needs their business so 
idly. Some of those who have bought the foreign 
nachines are so-called public-spirited citizens who go 
ibout preaching Americanism, protection of American 
business by high tariff, and patronizing home indus- 
ries, but—they let the “mighty dollar” stand between 
heir patriotism and their desire to protect American 
industries. W. J. McDoweELL, 
Chie Railread Supply Co 


A Thi 


igo, Dec. 27. 


Canada’s Automobile Industry 


In a publication of the mining, metallurgical and 
hemical branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
volume of the automobile industry of Canada in 
is shown. The number of cars manufactured was 
246, of which 61,096 were passenger cars and 5148 
re trucks. In both cases, the figure was considerably 
ow that of 1920. Just what proportion the Ford out- 

from its Canadian factory bears to this total is not 
licated, but it is of interest to note that of the se- 
irities of Canada’s automobile manufacturing plants, 
ounting altogether to $21,148,441, residents of the 

ted States held $16,298,600 or about 77 per cent. 
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Chicago Has Greatest Building Year 


Building construction in Chicago in 1922 was the 
itest in history, both in terms of frontage and costs. 
ng that year permits were taken out for 12,581 
lings, fronting 395,478 ft., and involving a cost of 
‘,742,000. In total cost the year showed an invest- 
nearly twice as large as the building undertaken 
1921, when the total involved cost was $124,028,000, 
est previous record. In frontage, 1916 stands next 
122, with a total of 327,496 ft. In number of build- 
1922 is exceeded only by 1892, when 13,118 permits 
sued, 


Ruling on Open Shop Contracts 


nder a ruling of Attorney General Daugherty, 
ments to maintain an open shop labor policy are 
to be in violation of the conspiracy sections of the 
‘on act. The ruling has specific reference to the 
ges that members of the San Francisco Building 
ange had agreed among themselves not to sell con- 
‘ion material to contractors who gave preference 
nion labor to the exclusion of non-members. 
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Fact-Finding Commission Pleased by Chicago 
Conference 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—Members of the President’s 
Fact-Finding Commission are gratified at developments 
growing out of the conference last week in Chicago 
between operators and representatives of the union 
miners. While the conference broke up without a wage 
agreement being made it is confidently believed by mem- 
bers of the commission that there will be no strike on 
April 1. The fact that another conference is to be held, 
this time in New York, is considered indicative that an 
agreement will be reached and this is heightened by the 
fact that operators from the great central competitive 
fields apparently are in accord with the union miners 
as to the basing of a wage scale on the old district plan, 
which is opposed by operators outside of this field who 
favor a wage scale fixed on a National basis. The hope- 
ful attitude of the commission appears to be supported 


also by the miners and many of the operators. How- 
ever, until the agreement actually has been signed 
neither the Administration nor the country at large 


will feel entirely relieved. 

The Fact-Finding Commission will make its pre- 
liminary report as required by law to Congress next 
Monday. This will be followed by further investigation 
into the coal situation, during which hearings will be 
open instead of behind closed doors, as has been the 
case up to the present time. 


Blast Furnace Operations 


Blast furnace No. 3 of the Shenango Furnace -Co. 
at Sharpsville, Pa., has been blown in after being rebuilt 
by the William B. Pollock Co., Youngstown, and its 
capacity enlarged. Hot metal produced by this stack 
is used by the Valley Mould & Iron Corporation, maker 
of ingot molds and iron castings. The stack’s capacity 
was increased from 350 to 500 tons daily, and all mod- 
ern blast furnace appurtenances were installed. The 
furnace is 23 ft. in diameter and 100 ft. high. The old 
stack, which was dismantled, is now being reassembled 
and rebuilt on the property of the Sharpsville Fur- 
nace Co. 

slowing in of this furnace brings the number of 
active stacks in the Youngstown district, embracing the 
Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, to 32, of 47. Of 
this number, 21 are pouring in the Mahoning Valley 
and 11 in the Shenango Valley. Active capacity repre- 
sents 80 per cent of the total iron capacity in the dis- 
trict. 


Iron Age Price Tables and Charts Ready 
for Distribution 


A large number of copies of THE IRON AGE charts 
published in the annual review number of Jan. 4 and 
also reprints of iron and steel prices are now ready for 
distribution to subscribers as follows: 


A.—Quarter Century of Fluctuations in Prices of 
Pig Iron and Semi-Finished and Finished 
Steel and Steel Rails—1898-1922. (Composite 
Prices) 

B.—Quarter Century of Fluctuations in Prices of 
Copper, Lead, Tin and Spelter in New York 
and Tin Plate and No, 28 Black and Galvan- 
ized Sheets—1898-1922. 

C.—Fluctuations in Prices of Pig Iron and Finished 
Steel Items Since 1904. 

D.—Eight-page Reprint of 
Iron and Steel Prices for Twenty-one Years. 

(Prices on which charts are based) 


In writing for the above documents, state the num- 
ber desired and designate by letters A, B, C, and D. 
Charts will be sent in tubes, so as to be suitable for 
framing, if so requested. 
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WESTERN OVERFLOW 


Car Business Now Coming to Pittsburgh 


Mills 


firmer Market on Various Finished Products 
More Structural Activity 

The week has borne out the promise with which 
the vear opened, of a stronger steel market and 
sustained demand. Chicago and Cleveland are the 
most active centers, but it is to be noted that while 
the general market at Pittsburgh is rather quiet, 
car works and steel mills there have begun to get 
an overflow from filled-up plants at Chicago. 

For example, the Carnegie Stee! Co. is to fur- 
nish 122,000 tons of steel fer 3500 B. & O. cars and 
for 3700 Southern Pacific cars. Various Pennsy] 
vania plate mills have found business coming to 
them which better filled mills farther West could 
not take. 

The firmer stand on prices taken by a number 
of steel companies has extended to semi-finished 
steel. At Cleveland considerable sales of sheet 
bars, billets and slabs have been made, including 
one 10,000-ton lot of sheet bars, all at $38.50, to 
which the market there was recently advanced. 
Pittsburgh reports semi-finished steel $1 a ton 
higher, with one 4000-ton sale of billets and slabs 
at $38.50, or $2 above the contract basis for first 
quarter established early in December. 

It does not appear that the chance of a coal strike 
has figured in any of the current buying of steel. 
The view gains ground that union mines will not 
stop on April 1. 

That steel works operations hold up to 80 per 
cent is the report from all districts and this rate 
wil! be increased shortly when the Carnegie Steel 
Co. secures coke to blow in its Bellaire, Ohio, blast 
furnaces and men enough to start the steel works 
there. 

From a 2-cent market for major finished prod- 
ucts, as generally established at the opening of the 
vear, some sellers have now gone $2 a ton higher 
on plates. In the Chicago district an advance of 
$2 has become effective, bringing bars to 2.10c. 
and plates and shapes to 2.20c. 

While the Steel Corporation has been credited 
in a current report with fo'lowing the recent mark- 
ing up of wire prices by some independent pro- 
ducers, this does not appear to be the faci. 

In the Central West the activity in steel bars 
has been noteworthy and the diversified character 
of the orders indicates that manufacturing con- 
sumers in a number of lines are busier. Orders 
from the General Motors Corporation in the past 
week included 9000 tons of carbon steel and 6000 
tons of alloy steel bars. 

Two lake freighters, each taking 5000 tons of 
plates, are to be built at once. One is for the Brad- 
ley Transportation Co. and the other for the Reiss 
Steamship Co. 

Including 21,500 tons of oil tank work for three 
companies, about 43,000 tons of fabricated steel con- 
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struction has appeared. Awards reported in 
week call for 23,650 tons. 

To take care of the heavier ore traffic expect: 
this year, the Great Northern Railroad will bu 
another ore dock at Superior, Wis., and its inqui 
has just come cut for 15,000 tons of steel for th 
work. 

The new year in car buying opens with contra 
for 4500 cars and inquiries for 6300. To the 192 
locomotive business may now be added 165 placed 
the last days of December. 

Pig iron is stronger and advances are gene) 
in leading Northern centers. At Philadelphia, bas 
has been marked up $1.50 and at Chicago malleab! 
foundry and basic have advanced $1. Althoug 
December production in the South was the large 
for any month in the year, stocks declined 20( 
tons, from 76,000 to 74,000 tons. The prevaili: 
price fer Alabama iron is still $23, but one compa 
which has the benefit of a low rail and water rat 
has sold about 25,000 tons in the Chicago district 
$27, delivered, or $2 below the price of iron shippe 
by rail. 

Recent high prices for coal and coke in weste: 
Pennsylvania having been built on Eastern demand 
for domestic use, the railroad embargoes of th: 
past week have caused declines at Pittsburgh.’ Blas: 
furnace coke, lately $9, is now $7.75 and coal has 
dropped to $3.25 for mine run steam grade. 

British makers of ferromanganese have ad 
vanced their price $2.50 a ton, or to $102.50 Atla: 
tic seaboard. Before this was done some fair| 
good lots were booked at $100. 

The scrap market has shown a great deal o! 
life since the year opened and nearly all grades 
have advanced by 50c. to $1.50 steel. 

Germany sold 15,000 tons of rails to the Fa 
East recently at very low prices, but deliveries 01 
these are uncertain. For use when needed Japa! 
buys rails in this country, but pays more. Argen 
tina was reported to have bought German stee! 
wheels—10,000 to 12,000 tons—last February, bu 
deliveries were not made and new bids will 
taken this month. 


Pittsburgh 
Railroad Buying the Most Important Factor 
Coke Conditions Easier 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 9.—Evidently Chicago car build: 
and steel mills have become filled up because for 
first time since railroad buying became active lo 
builders and mills are sharing in the business. T 
Carnegie Steel Co. is to provide steel for 3500 of 
1000 cars recently placed by the Baltimore & Ohio Ra 
road, the other 500 cars having been placed with 
Cambria Steel Co., and also the steel for 3700 « 
recently awarded by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Outside of the railroad business the buying mo‘ 
ment here seems to have spent its force to a large ‘ 
tent and the market has a rather quiet appearance. Th 
mills, however, are pretty heavily committed on p! 
duction between now and April 1, and are less anxio 
for business than they were three or four weeks ag 
while by the same token consumers are well covered 
against first quarter requirements and naturally 2! 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
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erned about supplies than they were recently. since a week ago, largely as a result of buying by mills 
the observance of the Christmas and New outside rather than in Pittsburgh. 
idays, according to the Greek calendar, has not Plant operations in this and nearby districts are ‘ 
affected steel mill operations and the railroads well up to the recent gait of around 80 per cent of 


oning well in the matter of delivery, there is capacity and will be further increased shortly as soon 
h spot business and premium prices for prompt as the Carnegie Steel Co. can secure sufficient supplies 


are rare. The market is at least $1 a ton of coke to start up its Bellaire, Ohio, blast furnaces and v 
n semi-finished steel and there has been one enough men to start the steel works of that plant. The 
1000 tons of billets and slabs at $38.50, Pitts- American Sheet & Tinplate Co. is operating 89 per cent 
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1 a materially weaker market here with tically all of their first quarter production and im- 
ke prices down at least $1 a ton from the portant melters became protected against their first 


This partly explains a quiet market in pig quarter needs. Only the small lot buyers are uncovered 7 
those buyers who are not particularly well and their buying constitutes the only source of current 
gainst their immediate requirements are en- business. Deliveries against contracts are too free 
to hold off in the belief that prices cannot for much spot buying. Asking prices generally are 
irther so long as the fuel situation is soft. obtained on small lot sales, but there is still a question 
‘e the real reason for the dullness is found in about the prices which could be done if there were any 
tha the large melters early in December cov- very large inquiries on the market. Merchant pro- i 
vily against their first quarter needs. ducers generally are asking $28 for No. 2 foundry 
scrap market has had a rather sharp advance and are obtaining this price for carload lots. Local a 
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consumers able to use 1000 tons or more, however, 
would not have to go that high, for the asking price of 
the Cambria Steel Co..on that grade is $27, Johns- 
town, with a freight into Pittsburgh of $1.77 per ton, 
* the same as from the Valley furnaces. Practically 
tthing has been done lately in basic iron, but $26 
s as low as any of this grade now can be obtained 
from Valley furnaces or from Johnstown, Pa., and 
some of the Valley producers are asking $27. Sales 
of Bessemer grades have been entirely in small lots, 
with Valley iron unchanged at $27.50. Cambria Steel 
Co. is quoting $28, furnace, on this grade. The Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., will blow out its furnace 
Jan. 20 for relining. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de 
ivery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.77 per gross t 

Basi $26.00 to $27.00 
Bessem ; 27.50 
Gray forg« .. 26.50to 27.50 
No. 2 fou ; , 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 3 found : 26.50to 27.50 
Malleable . 27.00to 28.00 
Low phos copper free.. 35.00 to 36.00 


Ferroalloys.—Effective Jan. 5, British ferroman 
ganese was advanced to $102.50 f.o.b. Atlantic seaboard 
for 80 per cent, and domestic producers followed suit 
the same day. The advance in British material is 
due chiefly to the rise in sterling, and recent activity 
probably was based upon expectations of an advance 
from that development. The new price at seaboard, 
which means $107.29 delivered Pittsburgh, has not yet 
found much basis in sales, but close to 2000 tons was 
sold at the old price of $100 at seaboard. It has been 
a quiet week in other ferroalloys, because so many 
users in this district recently covered against their first 
quarter and half requirements of spiegeleisen and their 
1923 needs of 50 per cent ferrosilicon. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese at $100 fur- 


nace, $102.50 seaboard, or $107.29 delivered Pittsburgh 
district for domestic or British, and 76 to 80 per cent 
German at $67 c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard. Average 20 per 
ent spiegeleisen, $33 to $35, furnace; 16 to 19 per 
$32 to $34 0 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, 
$82 50 to $ delivered. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted 
f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as 
f ws: 10 per cent, $44.50; 11 per cent $47.80; 12 
per cent, $51.10; 13 per cent, $55.1( 4 per cent, 
$60.10; silvery iron, 6 per cent, $33: ¢ per cent, $34 
8 per cent, $35.50: 9 per cent, $37.50: v per cent, 
$3° 11 pe ent, $42; 12 per cent, $44.50; 13 per 
cent, $47 The present freight rate from Jackson 
1. New Straitsville into the Pittsburgh district is 

. HF ve LY t Y 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Finishing mills not 
already covered on semi-finished material are finding 
some difficulty in uncovering supplies except at about 
$1 a ton over the prices originally named for first 
quarter tonnages. We note one sale of more than 1009 
tons of 4-in. billets at $37.50, Pittsburgh, and a strip 
steel maker has lately paid $38.50, Pittsburgh, for 4000 
tons of billets and slabs. At least two makers outside 
this district are quoting $38.50, and that price also 
now is being asked by a local maker of billets for 4-in. 
and who is naming $39.50 for small billets. Few mills 
seem to want forging billet ‘business except ata good 
deal more than the usual extra over soft billets of $5 
a ton. 


We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth 


billets, $37.50 to $38.50: 2 x 2-in. billets, $37.50 to 
$39.50; Bessemer sheet bars, $37.50 to $38.50: open 
hearth sheet bars, $37.50 to $38.50: slabs, $37.50 t 
$38.50; forging billets, ordinary carbons, $43 t 


$47.50, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown mills 


Wire Rods.—Except as a basis on deliveries against 
contracts $45 has practically disappeared as a price for 
wire rods. Those makers who have any surplus over 
their own requirements and those of their regular cus- 
tomers are at $47.50 base as a minimum and as high 
as $50 occasionally is being done for small lots for 
quick delivery. 

We quote No. § common basic or Bessemer rods, $47.50 to 
$50 hain rods, $47.50 to $50; rivet bolts and other rods of 
that character, $47.50 to $50; screw stock rods, $52.50 to $55 
per gross ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown. Carbon rods 
command $3 per ton over base for 0 20 to 0.40 carbon; $5 over 
base for 0.41 to 0.55 carbon; $7.50 over base for 0.56 to 0.75 
carbon and $10 over base for over 0.75 carbon; acid rods, $15 
over base 


Plates.—With local car builders beginning to share 
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in railroad business, the market here for plates tak« 
on a better aspect. The Carnegie Steel Co. will furnis 
122,400 tons of steel for 3500 cars for the Baltimor 
& Ohio Railroad and 3700 cars for the Southern Pacifi 
to be built in local shops. We now regard the mark: 
firm at 2c. base, Pittsburgh, that price or the equiv: 
lent being generally quoted by makers on the recer 
inquiry of the New York Central Lines. Prices ar 
given on page 189. 

Structural Material.—Although there has not bee 
much structural business in this district in the pas 
week or two, shops to the East and West are doin 
well and because of the sold up condition of outsid 
mills, local units are getting a goodly amount of bus 
ness. The leading independent company here, whic 
started the year with only about a month’s busines 
booked, now states it is obligated practically fully unt 
April 1. Important deviations from the regular pric 
of 2c. are very rare. Prices are given on page 189. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The market is well establishe 
at 2c. base, Pittsburgh, for both hard and soft stee! 
bars, with the mills sufficiently well supplied wit 
orders to be indifferent about more except at the fu 
price. Recent inquiry of the New York Central Lin« 
disclosed no important deviation from this quotatio 
Iron bars also are firm at recent prices. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2c.; 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 2c. base; rail 
steel reinforcing bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; refined iron bars, 
2.60c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—A report that the American Stee] 
& Wire Co. had followed the recent price advance of 
independent manufacturers finds no definite confirma 
tion. As far as sales are concerned, the advance by 
independent companies does not yet mean much except 
as it may stimulate specifications against orders, placed 
at the old prices. Buyers are specifying freely and it 
is necessary for some manufacturers to apportion their 
production, since few are able to get out as full pro 
duction as is warranted by orders, owing to the con- 
tinued scarcity of wire mill labor. The Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., since a week ago, has announced that its 
price of annealed wire to jobbers has been increased 
15e. per 100 lb. to 2.70c. base. Prices are given on 
page 189. 

Steel Rails—There is less disposition on the part of 
makers of new steel light rails to go below 2.15c. base 
for business. Demands lately have been fairly heavy 
and most mills have a backlog sufficient to make them 
rather indifferent about further business except at full 
quotations, 

We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new 
steel, 2.15c. base; rolled from old rails, 2c. base 
standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill for Bessemer 
and open-hearth sections 
Bolts and Nuts.—Activity which developed in the 

last half of December continues and manufacturers 
expect the present quarter to be the busiest they have 
had since 1920. The market is not quotably higher, but 
it is firmer to the extent that price concessions, which 
cropped out early in December, have pretty well dis- 
appeared. Discounts are given on page 189. 


~ Hot-rolled Flats.—Although most producers are 
fairly well sold up for the present quarter, there ev!- 
dently is capacity for more business, as 2.75c. base, 
Pittsburgh, still is being done on sizable, attractive 
tonnages, and only on small lots is it possible to obtain 
as high as 2.90c. base. Prices are given on page 189 


Cold-rolled Strips.—Makers in this district are ex- 
periencing no trouble in securing specifications on first 
quarter contracts at 4.50c. base. The automotive indus- 
try is particularly free in ordering, since it is about 
ready to start on a very ambitious spring production 
program. The Ford Motor Co. already is turning out 
more than 5000 cars a day and expects to be on a daily 
production schedule of 6000 cars soon after Feb. 1. 

Steel Skelp.—The market is firmer to the extent 
that those not already covered by contracts are finding 
it a little difficult to interest the mills in their orders. 
It is still possible to place business in the ordinary 
gages and widths in grooved or sheared material at °c. 
but on narrow material of light gage advances over 
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price of as much as $8 per ton are reported to 
been paid without murmur. 

(rack Fastenings.—Makers are well supplied with 
quarter spike business, and specifications against 
. bookings are reported to be satisfactory. There 
fair amount of current business in small spikes 
jobbers, but new demands for large spikes are 
erate. One maker of tie plates here has announced 
inimum price of $50 per net ton on large lots, but 
Steel Corporation price at last accounts was $47. 

rs are well supplied with first quarter business in 

ates. Prices are given on page 189. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Evidently 

is not considered a propitious time for an advance 
prices, as all makers still are holding to 2.50c. base, 
tsburgh, for carload lots. This price represents a 
ference of only $10 per ton over hot-rolled bars, but 
ody seems willing to take the lead in establishing 
it is regarded as a proper differential, presumably 
the fear that some who still have hot-rolled bars 
nine to them at well below 2c. might not fully ob- 
ve a higher price for the cold-finished bars. From 
tonnage standpoint, business is good and it is coming 
m widely diversified sources, but some complain 

much of the business tendered is unattractive from 
ill standpoint, and this is a possible explanation of 
y the mills are not selling very far ahead at 2.50c. 
e. Some makers also detect a tendency on the part 

f buyers not to order very far ahead. Ground shafting 
unchanged at 2.90c. base f.o.b. mill for carloads. 





Rivets —Leading makers still report buyers to be 
wecifying actively and production for the present quar- 
er is being rapidly taken up. Prices are firm and 
inchanged. They are given on page 189. 

Tubular Goods.—The Wheeling Steel Products Co., 
sales subsidiary of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, re- 
cently announced an increase of $2 a ton in both black 
ind galvanized pipe. This interest now is quoting the 
base sizes of standard pipe at 64 per cent off list for 
lack, and 53% per cent off list for galvanized. Other 
makers are at 66 and 54% per cent off list, respectively. 
There seems to be no let up in the demand for standard 
pipe and oil country goods, and line pipe are in stronger 

nand than they were a few weeks ago. The South 
I Oil Co. has closed for 20 miles of 8-in. plain end 

with a Pittsburgh maker, and the Texas Co. has 
1 85 miles of 10-in. pipe with a Valley producer. 
id for boiler tubes, particularly lap welded steel, 
ns heavy and urgent. Discounts are given on page 
Sheets.—Intimations that independent manufactur- 
ild start the new year with unfilled tonnages of 
| 500,000 tons are confirmed by the monthly 
of the National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Manufacturers, which shows unfilled orders as of 
| of 505,766 tons, or practically two full months’ 
ss. Sales in December are placed at 399,624 tons, 
constitutes a new high record mark, going ahead 
bookings of March, 1920, the previous record 
The American Sheet & Tinplate Co. is unable 
additional business for the present quarter and, 
he independents also pretty well obligated for 
eriod, the general supply situation is growing 
Deliveries against contract, however, are suffi- 
ree to obviate spot buying and advances over 
quotations are not yet readily obtainable. It 
isv to place black seets at 3.35c. and as low as 
named by one maker on an inquiry from the 
rk Central Lines. Some makers are asking 
on galvanized and blue annealed sheets, but 
h business is being done above regular quota- 

Prices are given on page 189. 
Plate-——Demands upon the mills are extremely 
ind it now looks as. though the first half of the 
uld be the busiest on record, as even now few 
, unless they are willing to oversell capacity, can 
a much business for production between now and 

Mills carried over practically no business for 
ir and present bookings are almost entirely new. 

e is well established at $4.75, Pittsburgh, for 
d plates. 

e and Coal.—Recent high prices having been 
upon the Eastern demand, the subsidence of this 
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buying, as a result of congestions and railroad embar- 
goes, has produced a decidedly weaker situation here. 
Coke suitable for blast furnace use, which recently sold 
at $9 a ton or more at ovens, lately has been available 
as low as $7.75 and in the past few days $8 has been the 
top on standard 48-hr. coke. Spot foundry coke is 
quotable now at $8.50 to $9, against $9 to $9.50 last 
week. Coal prices also have softened, with mine run 
steam grade now quotable at $3.25 to $3.50, coking coal 
at $3.50 to $4 and gas coal at $4. Production is ample 
for all requirements now that the Eastern demands are 
lessened. 

Old Material_—There has been a decided stiffening 
in prices since a week ago, as a result of purchases of 
heavy melting grade for delivery to Steubenville, Ohio, 
and Midland, Pa., and of railroad specialties for Van- 
dergrift, Pa. On the sales of heavy melting grade, the 
price was $22.50, while as high as $24.75 is undetstood 
to have been paid for railroad knuckles, couplers and 
splice bars. These prices are considerably higher than 
could be obtained from other mills in the district, which 
usually are cautious when railroad lists are being 
awarded, the theory being that dealers would be more 
conservative in their bids if they did not have a place 
to put the material. This has not worked out in the 
present instance, as a number of mills immediately out- 
side Pittsburgh have placed orders and, since the mar- 
kets East and West have been strong lately, the bids 
by local dealers on railroad scrap have been hign. 
Heavy melting steel in the Pennsylvania Railroad, Cen- 
tral Region, list brought $22.96 per gross ton; special- 
ties, $24.08; scrap rails, $21; cupola cast, $23.52; heavy 
breakable cast, $20.44; cast iron wheels, $24.60, and 
scrap for yard working around $17. We raise prices 
50c. to $1.50 a ton and the market is strong, not so 
much because of big local demands but because dealers 
have paid high prices for railroad scrap and are encour- 
aged to hold strongly by the high prices ruling in other 
centers. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel (nominal). .$22.00 to $22.50 


No. 1 cast, cupola size... --.- 28.00 to 23.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va.; and 

Franklin, Pa. ..... 22.00 to 22.50 
Compressed sheet steel 20.50 to 21.00 
Bundled sheet sides and ends 19.00 to 19.50 
tailroad knuckles and couplers 24.00 to 24.50 
Railroad coil and leaf spring 24.00 to 24.50 
Low phosphorus standard bloor 

and billet ends 25.50 to 26.00 
Low phosphorus, plates and other 

grades ...... 24.50to 25.00 


00to 21.50 


1 

Railroad malleabl 21 
29.00 to 30.00 

' 


Iron car axles. 


Locomotive axles, steel 24.00 to -25.00 
Steel car axles : 22 50to 23.00 
Cast iron wheels 23.00to 23.50 
Rolled steel wheels 24.00to 24.50 
Machine shop turnings 17.00 to 17.25 
Heavy steel axle turning 18.50to 19.00 
Short shoveling turnings 18.00 to 18.50 
Cast iron borings 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy breakable cast 20.00 to 20.50 
Stove plate .... 7.00 to 17.50 
Sheet bar crop ends 23.00 to 23.50 
No 1 railroad wrought 19.50 to 20.00 


Tool Builder Makes Automotive Equipment 


The Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, has an 
automotive division which is marketing a fuel condi- 
tioning process said to be based on the fundamental 
principles of correct carburetion and made applicable 
by means of a scientific carburetor of simple construc- 
tion. The instrument is manufactured by the company 
under Bullard-Thayer patents pending on process and 
design. The equipment is being exhibited at the Na- 
tional Automobile Show this week in New York. 





Bar mills and open hearth furnaces of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in the Youngstown district established a new 
high production record in 1922, according to notices 
which have been posted in these departments. The 
company operates 15 open-hearth furnaces at the Ohio 
Works in Youngstown and 17 bar mills, divided between 
the Upper and Lower Union mills at Youngstown and 
the McDonald plant in Trumbull county. 
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Demand for Finished Materials Active—Pig 
Iron Prices Advance 


CHIcAGo, Jan. 9.—Bookings of a leading mill during 
the first week of the year exceeded the average for the 
past five weeks, further emphasizing the absence of 
anything resembling holiday lull in buying. Demand 
continues to broaden and, as the forward commitments 
of local mills pile up, buyers find it increasingly neces- 
sary to look to outside producers for early deliveries. 
The strength of the seller’s position is indicated by the 
disappearance of the quotations of 2c., Chicago, on soft 
steel bars and 2.10c. on plates and structural shapes. 
The minimum going prices on these products even for 
indefinite delivery are $2 a ton higher. 

The building outlook is very favoratle with fabri- 
cating awards numerous and a large tonnage of new 
work in the market. Inquiries for oil storage tanks 
call for nearly 20,000 tons of steel, while a dock for 
the Great Northern will alone require 15.000 tons. 
Three other new fabricating inquiries involve a total 
of 5600 tons. 

Continued activity in railroad car buying is indi- 
cated by orders for 1500 cars placed by the Great 
Northern and inquiries from the Illinois Central and 
Central of Georgia for a total of 5825. Another good 
vear in automobile manufacture is looked for and the 
gradual improvement in the farm implement industry 
is expected to continue. 

Improvement in the iron and steel market is re- 
flected in greater activity in the Lake Superior ore dis- 
tricts. During 1922 the Great Northern moved 9,000,000 
tons of ore as compared with 5,000,000 tons in 1921, and 
it is preparing to handle as much as 15,000,000 tons 
this year. It was to take care of heavier ore traffic that 
it decided to construct the large new ore dock previously 
referred to. 

Mill operations remain substantially unchanged. 
Because of uninterrupted mild weather, producers have 
not encountered fuel complications. 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese has advanced $2.50 a 
ton to $102.50, seaboard. A Chicago district melter and 
a St. Louis user are each inquiring for 300 tons of 10 
per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon. Fifty per cent ferro- 
silicon has advanced to a minimum of $82.50, delivered. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $110.06, 
delivered ; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $82.50, delivered ; 


t 
1) 


spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $46.05, delivered. 


Pig Iron.—Melters are again buying freely and 
numerous orders for first quarter are being placed. At 
the same time, users are commencing to manifest in- 
terest in second quarter needs. The market continues 
to gain in strength and prices have again advanced. 
On contracts $29 base, local furnace, is the minimum 
going quotation, while spot business is bringing $29.50. 
Purchases ranging from 500 to 1000 tons have been 
numerous. A Milwaukee stove maker has closed for 
1500 tons of Northern foundry for first half shipment, 
while a St. Paul melter has bought 600 tons for Janu- 
ary and February shipment. At some Northern centers 
such as the Twin Cities and certain points in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, Soo iron is on a competitive basis with 
the Chicago product, and some tonnage of that origin 
has been sold. Southern furnaces are rather generally 
quoting from $23 to $24 base, Birmingham, for foun- 
dry. One producer, however, which has the benefit of 
a combination water and rail rate of $4.18 to Chicago, 
recently opened its books at a quotation which figures 
$27, delivered this city, and has thus far taken a total 
of 25,000 tons for first quarter delivery here and in this 
vicinity. Among individual tonnages sold by this fur- 
nace may be mentioned one of 5000 tons, two of 1509 
tons, one of 1250 tons and one of 1000 tons. The $27 
quotation is expected to be withdrawn at any time 
because a large portion of the furnace’s first quarter 
capacity is already committed. Foreign low phosphorus 
is up $1 a ton to $36.06, delivered. A Milwaukee fur- 
nace has gone in on low phosphorus and is quoting $36, 
Milwaukee, or $36.76, Chicago. Material from another 
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domestic furnace is available at $36.99, delivered C 
cago, and the Cranberry furnace, in the South, is a 
preparing to go in on low pbosphorus. A local mel! 
has closed for 300 tons for hrst quarter shipment. 

number of fair-sized sales of charcoal have been ma 
at $30 base, furnace. A Southern furnace has tak 
several hundred tons cf silvery at concessions uni 
the Jackson county price, but is now on practica 
the same basis. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and 
do not include an average switching charge of 61c 
per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con 
sumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. furnace 
other than local. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 
ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 


DD: 52s Sa dele ects aes oe a $33.15 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 

REO. -dseuinndn vets 6060 aos $29.00 to 30.00 
Northern coke, foundry No. 2, sil. 

RES OP MOO ee vient lexu deetawa 29.00 to 29.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 29.00 to 29.50 
TE Re ee ee eee ee 29.00 to 29.50 
Eons POPES... os <n bv ene 29.00 to 29.50 
oe ae oe AAP eee 27.00 to 30.01 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent 

COE SEOs os bin Paice Vaneen a 36.06 to 36.76 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 40.29 


P.ates.—Bookings during the first week of the yea: 
exceeded the average for the five weeks preceding f,) 
a leading mill. Large rew inquiries for cars have a; 
peared, and a large tonnage of oil tank work is 
the market. The Sinclair Refining Co. is taking bids 
on ‘tanks and other improvements at Houston, Tex., i 
volving 7100 tons. The Union Oil Co. of California is 
inquiring for tanks involving 9000 tons, while tanks fo: 
the Shell Company of California will require 2500 tons 
In view of the heavy forward commitments of loca! 
mills, buyers are turning to the East for early deli\ 
eries. Tank plates from Chicago producers are no 
longer available at less than 2.20c. mill. 

The mill quotation is 2.20c. to 2.30c., Chicago 
Jobbers quote 2.90c. for plates out of stock. 

Cast-Iron Pipe—The market is growing firmer as 
prospects for new business improve. No concessions 
under the $43 Birmingham base for 6-in. and 'urger are 
reported and, in fact, on 6-in. pipe from $44 to $45 is 
generally quoted. Most foundries are heavily sold in 
that size and are not seeking new business. Detroit 
takes bids on 7350 tons of 6 to 24-in. inclusive Jan. 15. 
Evansville, Ind., takes figures Jan. 19 on 60 tons of 
6-in., 75 tons of 8-in. and 540 tons of 30-in class C pipe 
Ironton, Ohio, received tenders yesterday on 86 tons of 
4- 6- and 10-in. The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. is low bidder on 1000 tons for Duluth, 
Minn, 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Water pipe, 4-in., $55.20; 6-in. and above, $51.20 
class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—A number of roads have 
tried to add to the tonnage of rails now on order at the 
old $40 price, but without success. Specifications for 
rails and track material are liberal. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43 
light rails rolled from new steel, 2.15c., f.0.b, makers 
mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.85c. to 3c. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.85c. to 4c., mill: iron ti 
plates, 2.50c.; steel tie plates, 2.35c., f.o.b. mill 
angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehousé 
at 3.50c. base and track bolts, 4.50c. base. 

Wire Products.—Nails and plain wire continue on a 
double price basis, with most of the independents hold- 
ing to the advances while the quotations of the leading 
interest remain unchanged. The production of the !at- 
ter shows slight improvement, now being on a 70 per 
cent basis, but output still fails to equal the demand and 
tonnage is being rationed among customers. Demand 
for poultry netting and light fencing is particularly 
active. For mill prices see finished iron and steel, f.0.0. 
Pittsburgh, page 189. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No 
and heavier black annealed wire and No. 9 and 
heavier bright basic wire, $3.30 per 100 Ib. ; common 
wire nails, $3.45 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails, 
$2.90 per keg. 


Bars.—Demand for soft steel bars, which showed 
no let-up during the holiday season, is becoming eve” 
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at less than 2.10c., Chicago, 


.¢ booked at that price for early shipment. 





re pressing. No material from local mills is avail- 


and little business is 
An in- 


.sing tonnage for early delivery is being placed with 


tern mills, but even some of 
heavy forward 


commitments. 


those producers now 
The increasing 


itv of mild steel bars is expected to cause any 


Demand for that product 


already shown moderate improvement, although the 


is have not yet accumulated 


Mill prices are: Mild steel ba 
ommon bar iron, 2.35e. to 2.50c., 

Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 2.80c. for steel 

ise. The warehouse quotation 


much of a backlog. 


sing of rail steel bars is not particularly active, al- 
igh one producer is booked a month ahead. 


rs, 2.10c., Chicago; 
Chicago; rail steel, 


bars out of ware- 
on cold-rolled steel 


rs and shafting is 3.80c. for rounds and 4.30c. for 


its, squares and hexagons. 


lobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 


rs at 2.50c. base; hoops, 4.15c. 


Bolts and Nuts.—First quarter 


; bands, 3.55c. 


contracting has prac- 


ly been completed, and discounts are firm ut the 
ember level with the likelihood that advances will 


innounced soon. The advances 


in soft steel bars and 


have removed the last doubts of the buyers as to 
course of the market, as higher raw material will 


the costs of bolt and nut mak 


ers. The Ford Motor 


is buying 60 days’ requirements in nuts and other 


mobile manufacturers are 
narket. 
,w but steady improvement. 
till hampered by a shortage 


Jobbers structural 


ts, 3.85¢ 


qu te 


taking an 
Orders from the implement industry show 


rivets, 
- machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 per 


interest in 


Bolt and nut shops 
of raw material. 


3.75¢.; boiler 


t off: larger sizes, 50 off; carriage bolts up to 


. x 6 in., 45 off: larger sizes, 


45 off; hot pressed 


nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, $2.75 off; blank 


$2.75 off: coach or lag scr 


juare heads, 55 per cent off. 


i 


Reinforcing Bars.—The local 
rete bars is still 2.50c. base 


‘ked for within the next few days. 


11 mill prices advanced, but it 
nsiderable portion of the suppl 


ews, gimlet points, 


warehouse price on 
, but an advance is 
Not only have 
seems probable that 
y of reinforcing stee! 


this district will have to be bought from Eastern 


; at Pittsburgh base prices. 


Lettings are numerous 


is season, and a large amount of work is pending 


on architects’ boards. 
ston High School building, 


nwealth Edison Co., Chicage 


Recent awards include: 


490 tons, to Concrete 


>», additional reinforcing 


Power Station, 440 tons, to Concrete Steel Co. 


| Butchers’ Packing Co. plan 
Spiderweb System Co. 
s. Veterans’ Hospital, Knoxvi 
Spiderweb System Co. 


Hotel building, Louisville, Ky., 


bars), to LaClede Steel Co. 


ge disposal plant, Cisco, Tex., 


Knitting Co, plant additi 
nerete Steel Co. 
ling work includes: 
Sterling, Ill., 250 tons, ge 
Moroff & Son, Kankakee, III. 


Kiser 


t, Chicago, 425 tons, to 
lle, Iowa, 275 tons, to 
800 tons (rail car- 


300 tons, to Truscon 


on, Delavan, Wis., 120 


neral contract awarded 


3ank building, Indianapolis, 235 tons. 


Wolf furniture store building, Chicago, 125 tons 


Electric Co., Hawthorne, 


Sheets.—Although local mills 


Ill., service tunnel, 135 


are booked through 


irter and other producers are in a much stronger 


the advances announced 


e not yet had much basis in sales. 


by certain independ- 
Apparently 


can still be placed at the old prices without 


vuble, 


ATi 


quotations are 3.35c. to 
-.v0c. to 2.75¢c. for No. 10 


3.50c. for No. 28 
blue annealed and 


to 4.50c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being Pitts- 


eh prices, subject to a freight 
per 100 Ib. 
bbers quote f.o.b. Chicago, 
|, 4.85e. for black and 5.85c. 


as exceptionally promising 


f fabricating awards and new inquiries. 


rate to Chicago of 


4c. for blue an- 
for galvanized. 


ructural Material.—The first week of the new 


both from the stand- 
Promi- 


long new projects may be mentioned a dock for 


reat Northern, Superior, Wis., involving 15,000 
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tons, the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, requiring 2000 
tons, and an addition to the Simmons Company bed 
plant, Kenosha, Wis., also calling for 2000 tons. Fab- 
ricators are now booked for from four to six months 
and are getting from $20 to $25 more per ton for work 
than last summer. The building outlook is very favor- 
able, although it is feared that the exorbitant de- 
mands of labor may cause the postponement of scme 
projects. Plain material is now quoted at a minimum 
of 2.20c., local mill, and extended deliveries are the 
rule except on small tonnages of sizes which happen to 
fit into existing rolling schedules. Buyers are finding it 
increasingly necessary to obtain from Eastern mills 
when they require early shipments. 
The mill quotation on plain material is 2.20c., 

Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.90c. for plain material out 

of warehouse. 

Old Material.—Speculative buying by dealers is the 
feature of the market. With users largely inactive, 
sellers have taken matters in their own hands and have 
again bid up prices from 50c. to a $1 above last veek’s 
quotations. Open-hearth grades are particularly strong 
with brokers paying from $1 to $2 more a ton for heavy 
melting than the last price paid by a mill. In some in- 
stances this material is being applied against short 
sales, but the dominant reason for buying is confidence 
in the continued strength of the market. Consumptive 
purchases are confined largely to small tonnages of 
cast and malleable. Rolling mills are again taking an 
interest in the market, although they have not yet done 
much buying. Railroad offerings are not heavy enough 
to affect prices adversely. The Chicago & Northwest- 
ern sold about 8000 tons last week at very attractive 
quotations, while the Chicago & Eastern Illinois dis- 
posed of 700 tons today. The Great Northern offers 
1100 tons. 

We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 

as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails .. 7 ; $ 


Cast iron car wheels. Fr 
telaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib 


00 to $23.50 
.00 to 27.60 
00to 27.00 


Store 
ee 


Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 32.00 to 35.00 
Rolled or forged steel car wheels 24.50to 25.00 
tails for rolling 20.50 to 21.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 21.50 to 22.00 
Heavy melting steel 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 
SE. ba <8 a 19.00 to 19.50 
Shoveling steel ... 18.75 to 19.25 
Drop forge flashings 14.50to 15.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 16.00 to 16.50 
Axle turnings 16.50 to 17.00 


Per Net Ton 


Iron angles and splice bars . 23.00 to 23.50 


eee eee 19.00 to 19.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms 23.00 to 23.50 
Iron car axles ea a area ae 26.00 to 26.50 
Steel car axles.... bigs ; 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 busheling... ‘ 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 busheling 10.50 to 11.00 
GME da wo od 66.04.06.4086.% 17.00 to 17.50 
Pipe and flues : 5 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought... . 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers 22.50to 23.00 


» 

rer . 23.00to 23.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ai 21.50to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad cast. 20.00to 20.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast 20.00 to 20.50 
Low phos. punchings. 19.00 to 19.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth 18.50 to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings 12.00to 12.50 
Cast borings ... ; 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate 17.50 to 18.00 
Grate bars 18.00 to 18.50 
Brake shoes 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad malleable 2.50 to 

Agricultural malleable 22. 50to 23.00 


Work of dismantling the Hall blast furnace at 
Sharpsville, Pa., of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, is under way. The stack had been in 
poor repair. Part of the equipment will be salvaged 
and removed to Youngstown, while the rest will be 
scrapped. The furnace, one of the oldest in western 
Pennsylvania, was of the hand-filled type which is fast 
disappearing. 





The Columbia Steel Corporation, San Francisco, has 
awarded a contract to the General Refractories Co., 
Chicago, for Olive Hill brick for a blast furnace to be 
erected at Provo, Utah. 











New York 


Finished Material Buyers May Have Difficulty 
in Placing Orders 


New York, Jan. 9.—Selling of the past few days 
has been in small quantities, but the market is firm 
and the tendency of prices is upward. In eastern Penn- 
sylvania, $28 for No. 2 plain, $29 for No. 2X and $30 
for No. 1X prevail, and it is doubtful whether anything 
lower could be done. The situation at Buffalo is 
stronger with $27 the usual base, but with indications 


that $28 will soon prevail. Scattered sales have been 
made at $28, but the report of sales amounting to 
Tt 


10,000 tons is an exaggeration. It has developed that 
4000 tons placed by the Eastern Malleable Iron Co. 
went to a New York State company which expects to 
blow in its furnace in a few weeks. The price is not 
definitely known, but it was below $28, furnace. A 
Connecticut consumer has sent out an inquiry for 1200 
tons of foreign iron, but it may buy part foreign and 
part domestic. On Continental grades, the usual range 
is $26.50 to $27, duty paid, and about $29 is quoted on 


Seotch, equivalent to No. 2X. 





We quote delivered in the New York district 
follows. having added to furnace prices $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 

East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.2 $32.27 

East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 51.27 

East Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 30.27 

Buffalo, sil, 1.75 to 2.25 5s ta tah v1 

No. 2X Virginia, sil 2 to 2.75... . 03.44 

No. 2 Virginia, 1.75 to 2.25 32.44 


Ferroalloys.—British producers of ferromanganese 
have advanced their price from $100 to $102.50, sea- 
board, duty paid, and the price of the domestic product 
has also been raised to the same price, furnace. Pre- 
the advance heavy sales of the alloy, particu- 
were made, it being estimated that in the 
week total transactions amounted to 15,000 to 
Demand has quieted down and inquiries 
involve only small amounts here and there. The ad- 
is attributed largely to the higher value of the 
sterling attained in recent weeks. 
spiegeleisen continue to be made at prevailing 
quotations, but the market is not as active as it was. 
Because of the heavy contracting of 50 per cent ferro- 
hrough at the close of the year, the market 
ere have been very good sales 
ferrosilicon which is 


vious to 
} 

iaf 
last 


20.000 tons. 


y British, 


vance 
pound 


domest ic 


Sales of 


silicon, put 
is quiet but very firm. Th 


of the 14 to 16 per cent electric 


imported. No developments are noted in the manganese 
market. Quotations are as follows: 
Fer ingané domestic, furnace per 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b 
Atl t { 
Spiegeleiser 17 to 19 per cent furnace 
$34.00 to $36 
Spiegeleiser ) per cent, furnace or duty 
paid ‘ Se eS $23.00 to $35.00 
Ferre: 0 we ent delivered, per 
zg ir $82.50 » SR7 
Ferr ] ret per ( ’ 1ined me 
Q 
I rro r 4 to & uri 
Gf > r cent ¢ ! l ( 
¢ ] to 1 
I y r pe b. ¢ ( {1 vana 
= Oto § 
Fert ! um, 1 18 per ec ir 
tire 
M: l e. foreign per ul f } 
Pun per unit, in 60 per cent 
en minal i . bi $7.50 to Q F 
Chrome ore, basis 48 per cent CreO crude 
per t f. Atlantic seaboard .$18.00 to $28.0 
M bdenum ore, 85 per cent concent? 
b. of MoS2z, New York....... to 6 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A further marked stiffen- 


ing in the prices of plates, shapes and bars has devel- 
oped within the week. The action of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in making 2c., Pittsburgh, as its minimum on 
these three products, as mentioned last week, has ac 


counted for a good deal of the added strength in the 
market, but primarily the firmness is due to the gener- 
ally sold-up condition of many of the mills. Even such 
large buyers as the car companies now find it difficult 
5 


to get under 2c. on plates, though a few companies are 
still quoting 1.95c. even on comparatively small lots. 
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However, the situation as to”plates is that 2c. is bein 
shaded less frequently than was the case prior to th 
of the year. On shapes and bars 2c., Pittsburg 
appears to be the absolute minimum with all seller 
and there is talk of an advance to 2.10c. One company 
in fact, has quoted 2.10c., base, on bar-size angles 
a few instances. Some of the Pittsburgh and Young 
town companies are more or less indifferent as to fw 
ther orders. A large part of the business on the book 
of these mills has come from consumers and jobbers i 
the Central West, and there are consumers in the Ea 
who are not fully covered for first quarter and wh 
may have difficulty in getting the steel they requir 
Seldom has the steel trade seen the situation chang 
from a buyer’s to a seller’s market within such a bri 
space of time. Structural steel work continues at a fa 
pace. In addition to the new projects listed in anoth 
column several inquiries for loft building requirin 
7000 to 8000 tons of steel are expected this week. A 
outstanding plate inquiry is for 25 80,000-bbl. tanks f. 
the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, taking 750 
tons of steel. The Texas Co. has increased its inquii 
for tin plate from 60.000 to 75,000 base boxes. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 
as follows: Soft steel bars and steel shapes, 2.34c.; 
structural plates, 2.29c. to 2.34c.; bar iron, 2.34c. 


first 


Warehouse Business=—Business has been a littl 
quieter since the first of the year in practically all lines 
but prices generally are holding firmly, with the excep 
tion of black and galvanized sheets. Activity in stru 
tural material, which continued despite the lateness o! 
the season until practically the end of December, ha 
now ceased and most of the current business is in bat 
with some sales of plates reported. Although som 
warehouses state that they are still quoting as high as 
4.75c. per lb. base on black sheets, the market is rathe. 
well established at not to exceed 4.50c. per lb. base and 
some sales are made at concessions from this pric 
Galvanized sheets range from 5.25c. to some few sal 
at as high as 5.50c. per lb. base and it is reported tha 
as low as 5.15c. per lb. has been quoted. Pipe war: 
houses report the market dull from the standpoint 0! 
sales, but are quoting on a fair number of small inqui 
ries for steel pipe. But little business is noted 
wrought iron pipe. The brass and copper market 
firm and prices of these products show no prospect 
change, although business is at present quiet. 
quote prices on page 204, 


Wi 


High Speed Steel.—Fair activity is reported with 
numerous sales, but orders, as a rule, small. Producers 
continue to quote 18 per cent tungsten at from T5c. 
80c. per lb. with special brands of some companies 
ranging up to 90c. per Ib. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Private buyers of water pipe co! 
tinue practically as active as they were last month a! 
prices are firm. The first municipal tender reported 
in this district for the year comes from New Bedford, 
Mass., and calls for 300 tons of 6-in., 8-in. and 12-i1 
pipe, bids opening Jan. 17. We quote per net ton, f.o. 
New York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and large! 
$55.50; 4-in. and 5-in., $60; 3-in., $64.80, with $4 add 
tional for Class A and gas pipe. The soil pipe market 

strong with heavy buying by jobbers in the Eas 
since about the middle of December. Prices are mo 
ing upward and the market today stands about as f 
ows on discounts of both Southern and Northern ma 
ers, delivered New York: 2 to 6-in. standard, 28 to 25% 
per cent off list; heavy, 33 to 35% per cent off list, 
which is a 5 point advance in price. 


Coal and Coke.—The coal situation is slightly easi: 
and quotations are somewhat lower. Furnace coke 
quoted $8.50 to $9 and foundry at $9 to $10. By-produ 
coke is still quoted $14.84 to $14.91, Newark and Jers‘ 
City points. Coal prices have been reduced about 50 
compared with the preceding week. Railroad conditio! 
are easier, owing to the fact that reduced producti 
during the holidays enabled them to collect a larg 
number of empty cars which are now hauling coal. 

Old Material—The market is moving upward a! 
prices are advancing on all grades. Both eastern a! 
western Pennsylvania mills are buying and dealers 4! 
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11, 1923 


this district report a distinct shortage of ma- 
iong the mills active in western Pennsylvania 
a, Midland and Monessen and for shipment 
ints $20 to $21 per ton is being paid for No. 1 


Iting steel, equivalent in quality to railroad. 


price of $11.85 has been paid New York on 
ngs and turnings for shipment to Monessen 
at Steubenville has offered $18 per ton de- 
borings and turnings, but the quality de- 
high. An increase of $1 per ton has been 


the price paid for delivery to Bethlehem on 


iality of heavy melting steel, $19 now being 


For Lebanon $16 per ton is now being offered 


ition pipe. Stove plate is quotable this week 


0 to $14 per ton and West Mahwah, N. J., is 


this grade. On shipments of No. 1 heavy 
eel, dealers here are paying from $15 to 
eastern Pennsylvania and $15.50 to as high 


: per ton for shipment to western Pennsylvania. 
R id steel is quotable at about $16 per ton. 
f railroad steel is reported to have gone to a 
nd mill from this district at $23 per ton delivered. 


A ton- 


Ruying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
Heavy melting steel, yard.... $15.00 to $15.50 
rails short lengths, or 

aguivalent ...«.seces 5 15.50 to 16.00 

is for i 16.50 to 17.00 

-elaying rails, nominal : 26.00 to 27.00 

Steel car axiles........-; 18.00 to 19.00 

D CBP GIO. 6 objec ho swears 20.00 tO: 26.06 

S 1 railroad wrought. 15.50 to 16.00 

Wrought iron track..... 15.00 to 15.50 

we GPO .dcaucicaodasetrs 11.00 to 11.50 

1 yard wrought, long 14.00 to 14.50 

ist borings (clean)...... 13.00 to 13.50 

\Viachine-shop turnings ates 12.50to 13.00 

fixed borings and turnings 12.50 to 13.00 

and steel pipe (1 in, diam 

under 2 ft. long).. 11.75 to 12.25 

Stove PARCS 2c cess cn vs ous 13.50 to 14.00 

ocomotive grate bars..... 13.50 to 14.00 

VMalleable cast (railroad). 14.00 to 14.50 

t-iron car wheels...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 

quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow 

N 1 machinery cast..... . $20.00 to $21.00 


heavy cast (columns, build- 


00 to 18.50 
16.00 


18 
1 heavy cast, not cupola size 15.50 to 


14.00 to 14.50 


Buffalo 


Prices for Pig lron—Furnace Books 
Well Supplied with Orders 


4, Jan. 9.—Stronger pig iron prices developed 


c 


first week of the new year, based on the fact 


aces have sufficient tonnage on the books to 


é 


rent to new business. 


While $27 for No. 2 
been made within a few days, two producers 


oker announce $28 for this grade, and will 
to put a differential of $1 into effect. Mal- 


’ 


Y 


) 


$28, but a recent sale of 1000 tons to a farm 


maker was made at less than $28. Inquiry 
d in view of the fact that so much big buying 
ecently, the present volume is satisfactory. 
‘peration may be increased shortly, fuel sup- 
the deciding factors in arriving at dates for 
several stacks. Several 1000-ton inquiries 


lry iron have reached Buffalo sellers. All 


she 


for first quarter. 


juote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows 
price being for early shipment: 

indry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil $28.00 
X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 27.50 
ain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil $26.50 to 27.00 
Pe ea ce 6.00 
hed ee a ae een 7.00 
SR NCLION GRUPO 6 vas oak de ows enuns 33.28 


‘d Iron and Steel.—Advances in the prices of 
several sellers, disappearance of quotations 
in 2c. on bars and a growing shortage in tin 
the most important conditions confronting 
the early days of 1923. Three mills have 
juotations of 3.35c. on black and 4.35c. on 
sheets and are now asking 3.50c. and 4.50c. 

Outstanding quotations of 1.95c. and even 


rv 


irs have also been recalled and 2c. rules. The 


irket is approaching the point where all busi- 


refully reviewed before sellers commit them- 
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selves; this is particularly the situation in wire prod- 
ucts. Bolt prices have been advanced. Plate demand 
is quiet and so is reinforcing bar demand; on the former 
commodity, it is expected car builders will soon be in 
the market for considerable tonnage. The entire trend 
of buying is free from any speculative quality and is 
generally for immediate needs. 


le ) rel » prices. Buffalo. as follows: 

We quote warehouse prices, Buffalk is follow 
Structural shapes, 3.20c.; plates, 3.20c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.10c hoops, 4.10 bands, 3.90c blue an- 


nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.05c galvanized steel 


sheets No 28 gage, 5.85c.: black sheets, No, 28, 
t.85c.; cold rolled round shafting, 3.95c 


Old Material.—Stronger markets outside the district 
prevail, but higher prices in the Youngstown and Cleve- 
land territories for heavy melting steel are not re- 
flected here. Offers of $20 have been made for heavy 
melting steel here, but no transactions are known. Very 
little material is coming out and with severe weather 
at hand, likelihood of a serious scrap shortage is ap- 
parent. Consumers’ stocks are low. Railroad lists, 
bringing higher prices, closed last week, but not much 
of the material came here. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton 
f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 


Heavy melting steel........ $19.00 to $19.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and unde 21.00to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 18.00 to 19.00 
Car wheels .... Be a oe 21.00to 22.00 
Machine-shop turnings ... 14.50 to 15.50 
Cast iron borings....... : 16.25 to 16.75 
Heavy axle turnings ; 17.50 to 18.50 
Grate bars ... 6.00 to 17.00 
Soe eT 16.50to 17.50 
Stove plate : ‘ 7.00 to 18.00 
Bundled sheet stampings 14.00to 15.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 0.00 to 21.00 
Hydraulic compressed 7.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable ~ 0.50 to 21.50 


Birmingham 


Stocks Lower, Although Production for De- 
cember Was Largest of Year 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan, 9.—In spite of the largest 
production of the year in December, stocks on yards 
of furnace companies show a decrease. Stocks on 
Alabama yards, Dec. 1 and Jan. 1, were as follows: 
Foundry, 62,000 and 53,000 tons; machine cast, 3900 
and 6800 tons; warrants, 750 tons, no change; basic, 
10,000 and 14,000 tons; totals, 76,000 and 74,000 tons. 
Not much buying of pig iron was done in the week 
of New Year’s, but what was sold brought not less 
than base of $23. No maker is actively in the mar- 
ket and one is out of the market except for second 
quarter iron at $25. Second quarter inquiry became 
fairly active during the week, but most makers were 
found reluctant to quote. One maker declined to quote 
on 1000 tons for the Middle West. Makers expect 
a higher price for second quarter and are slow to 
concede the present base for that delivery. Sanitary 
pipe makers bought lots of 500 and 1000 tons last week 
and paid $23 for it. Purchasers of car lots are paying 
from $23.50 to $24. The Southern melt is at highest 
point on record, practically no foundries reporting let- 
up at the year’s end and some greater production. In- 
dications point to greater consumption in pipe making 
than ever before and makers of heating apparatus 
report continuance of the unexampled demand existing 
the latter part of last fall. The Woodward Iron Co. 
blew in the third stack at Woodward Jan. 1 and now 
has three on foundry and one on basic. The idle Van- 
derbilt stack will be ready to resume by Feb. 1, at 
which time the Alabama Co. expects to blow in a second 
stack at Gadsden. Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.’s 
northern Alabama iron is moving up the Tennessee 
River for Western delivery at the rate of 10,000 to 
12,000 tons a month at rates under the all-rail rate. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 


furnaces as follows 
Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.26.. wen $23.00 
Rasi« »? 00 
Charcoal, warm blast... ‘ J . on.06 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Makers of sanitary pipe were prin- 
cipally engaged the past week in turning down orders 
following being booked to capacity for January and 
February. It is confidently expected that the next pur- 











































chasing movement will be on a base of $65 compared 
with that of $50 when the recent buying movement 
began and base of $60 when the makers had loaded up. 
Pressure pipe is also strong with many municipalities 
about to enter the market. The base, however, remains 
at $42 to $43. 

Finishing Mills.—Capacity operations at mills of 
the Tennessee company, American Steel & Wire Co. 
and the Gulf States Steel Co. continue. Johnson & 
Thompson, Birmingham, have the contract for 1400 
tons of steel for nine steel barges to be built for the 
Tennessee company by the Alabama Dry Docks & Ship- 
building Co. at Mobile, for use on the Warrior River 
between Mobile and Birmingham. The 10,000 tons of 
rails recently booked for Japan will probably be rolled 
at Ensley. The Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co. has 
completed 500 steel cars for the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and is building 500 more. 

Coal and Coke.—Coking plants are at capacity. The 
prices are $7.50 to $8.50. Steam coal ranges from 
$2.80 to $3.10. 

Old Material.—The scrap. market gathers a little 
more strength every week and there is a disposition 
to mark up on cast scrap which is in large demand. 
However, no distinct advances in prices have yet been 
announced. 





We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards as ws 
Ste $16.00 to $17.00 
Ni stee 14.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 ast 18.00 to 20.00 
Car wheels 18.00 to 20.00 
Tramear wl ~ 17.00 to 19.00 
Stove plate 16.00 to 17.00 


4.00 to 10.00 


Machine hop turnings 9.00 to 10.00 


Cincinnati 
Numerous Sales of Rather Small Tonnages of 
Pig Iron 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 9.—While not especially active, 
the tonnage booked in this district in the aggregate 
reaches a considerable total. Most of the sales are 
running from carloads to 100 tons, with oecasional 
larger ones reported. A radiator company bought 3000 
tons of Southern foundry last week at $23, Birming- 
ham, for first quarter, and an Indiana melter 500 tons 
of high silicon iron at the same figure. At least one 
Southern furnace has opened its books for second quar- 
ter at $24, Birmingham, and is reported to have booked 
considerable tonnage, of which about 3000 tons will 
come into this district in small lots. Southern prices 
range from $23 to $25 for first quarter, and $23.50 to 
$26 for second quarter. In the North, prices are 
stronger, and outside districts are reported to have ad- 
vanced $1 a ton. In southern Qhio, however, no price 
changes are noted, although in some cases $28 has been 
done where freight rates gave furnaces a decided ad- 
vantage over competitors. The largest sale reported 
was one of 2000 tons of basic to an Indiana steel works, 
which went at $27, Ironton. The fact this price was 
accepted indicates that Valley basic could not be had 
at less than $26.50, and the quotations on this inquiry 
from St. Louis and Chicago are understood to have been 
at $28. Two fair sized lots of silvery were disposed of 
at the schedule, one into Cleveland being for 1000 tons 
and another to northern Ohio of 900. We also note a 
sale of 500 tons of southern Ohio Bessemer at $27.50. 
A number of orders for ferromanganese were booked 
previous to the advance of $2.50 per ton on foreign ma- 
terial. There is little active inquiry. An Ohio River 
steel maker is inquiring for an unstated tonnage of 
basic, and a Southern melter wants 1000 tons of foun- 
dry. The N. & W. Railroad is inquiring for 300 tons 
of foundry for Roanoke shops. No. 2 Ashland furnace 
of the American Rolling Mill Co. will blow in on basic. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
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Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base)....$27.05 


Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 27.5 


Ohio silvery, 8 per cent , sia a 77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2) 29.77 
Basic Northern ae miele ow ae 
Malleable TTL TT Te ee eee 29.77 
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Finished Material.—Mills generally continue to 
ceive specifications on first quarter contracts a 
the number of orders going through for finished ma 
rials is steadily showing improvement, so much so t! 
sales agencies of the big companies have had liti 
d fficulty in exceeding their customary allotments 

the period. Some independent mills have withdra 
from the market on bars, and one at least has wi 
drawn entirely on all materials save sheets. Pri 
are holding firmly at 2c. for bars, shapes and plat 
and on several carload orders for bars 2.10c. has bi 
done for quick delivery. On plates the bookings h: 
been so heavy that mills which a couple of weeks a 
had been promising deliveries of four to six wee 
have now raised this to eight to nine weeks. Wire a 
wire nails are in better demand, and practically 

independent mills have raised prices $2 per ton 

$2.55 per 100 lb. for plain wire, and $2.80 per keg, ba 
Pittsburgh, on wire nails. The demand for reinforci 
bars keeps up steadily, and two new building projec 
a 10-story office building for the Schmidt Realty ( 
taking 500 tons, and an addition to the Hughes Hi 
School, 250 tons, have appeared. One thousand t 
of bars required for the Vernon Manor Hotel, Cine 
nati, were taken by the Paul J. Kalman Co. The or 
activity in structural steel was the awarding to 


McClintic-Marshall Co. of 1150 tons for the Elks’ 


This was reported to have go 
Bridge ca 


Temple, Louisville. 
to the Snead Architectural Iron Works. 








sons for the L. & N. Railroad in Louisiana, involving 
1500 tons of plate work, have been awarded to a New 


Orleans fabricator. 


Warchouse Business.—A good demand for wire a 


wire fence is reported by jobbers, and the demand for 


bars, shapes, plates and sheets has started off with 
rush. Prices are very firm, with an advancing tenden 
particularly in wire products. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 


2.95e. base; reinforcing bais, 3.05c. base; hoops, 
1.05c. base; bands, 3.85c. base; shapes and plates, 
3.05e. base; cold-rolled rounds, 3.75c. base; cold- 
rolled flats, squares and hexagons, 4.25c. base; No 
10 blue annealed sheets, 4c.; No. 28 black sheets, 


1.70c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c.; No. 9 an 

nealed wire, $3.10 per 100 lb.; common wire nails 

$3.20 per keg, base 

Coke.—Continued activity is reported in the demand 
for domestic coke, although metallurgical fuels are not 
actively sought. There is one inquiry for furnace c 
active, and several others are in prospect. Some sellé 
profess to see the end of the flurry, but prices have ! 
as yet indicated this. Most of the demand now comes 
from Northern points and for Canadian consumption 
Prices rule about the same as last week. 


, 


Old Material.—Dealers report greater activity 
the scrap market than for some time. The local ma 
ket for heavy melting steel, cast borings, turnings and 
railroad wrought is steadily gaining strength, and th 
demand for cast scrap is also picking up materially 
St. Louis, Chicago and Cleveland districts are offering 
higher prices for scrap in this district, and a local dealer 
has been offered $22.50, delivered Youngstown, for al! 
available tonnage. Steel companies operating in this 
district are buying small quantities from time to time. 
Prices generally are about the same as last week, al- 
though the demand for some grades has forced prices 
up 50c, a ton. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin 
cinnatl: 


Per Gross Ton 


Sundled sheets $13 00 to $13.50 


Iron rails 17.00 to 17.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up . 26.00to 27.00 
Rails for rolling... 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy melting steel -. 17.50 to 18.00 
Steel rails for melting. . 16.00 to 16.50 
Car wheels ..... ie ‘ 19.50 to 20.00 


Per Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought i 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast borings : ‘ .-. 11.50to 12.00 
Steel tummies ...wcccccse ba 11.00 to 11.50 
Railroad cast ‘cea scean & eres 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 20.00 to 20.50 
ee ee ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Sh DE i we eke oe eeraees« 2a oe 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 15.00 to 15.50 
Pi: GE GE. kn.006660w skeen 11.00 to 113.59 


a 
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Boston 


ded Tightening in Old Material Values 
Has Taken Place 


on, Jan. 9.—A decided tightening in old mate- 
ies has taken place the past week or ten days, 
» the contrast in the dealers’ position today and 
onths back radically different. Then, dealers 
mill orders. Teday, mills seek sellers. Were 
for a growing scarcity of scrap, the situation in 
‘ngland, at least, might not be so strong. The 
| of values, lack of material and interruption of 
| service due to heavy snows, limited actual old 
al transactions the past week. Business was 
confined to heavy melting steel for Pittsburgh 
consumption at $15.50 to $16 on car shipping 
steel turnings free from bushings at $12, cast 
rings for chemical purposes, especially short, at 
$17 and $17.50, mostly $17 and $17.50, and 
borings and turnings at $12 and $12.50. Inquiries 
No. 1 railroad wrought, involving comparatively 
tonnages, raised dealers’ prices to within striking 
ice of heavy melting steel values. One firm re- 
the purchase of cotton mill machinery at 90c, per 
, shipping point, but machinery cast orders are 
ted, New England foundries still being able to sup- 
quirements from local and nearby yards. This 
tion, however, is not expected to last much longer, 
ipplies having shrunk to small proportions the 
hree or four months. A foreign boat recently 
at this port had 2500 tons armor plate and a 
ty of gun metal, manifested as scrap, consigned 
Burdack Steel & Iron Co., in care Bethlehem 
| Co., Sparrows Point, the material having been 
ed from England. 
Che following prices are for gross ton 
ed consuming points: 
1 machinery 
2 machinery 
Stove plate 
ilroad malleable 


lled sheets 


lots de- 


$22.00 to $22.50 
20.00 to 20.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
50to 22.00 
.00to 14.50 
wheels .00 to 21.00 
llowing prices are offered per gross ton lots 
joston rate shipping points: 
heavy melting steel........ $15.50 to $16.00 
railroad wrought 15.00 to 15.50 
vard wrought oe MBSR. 133.86 
ght pipe (1l-in. in diam., over 
long) 
shop turnings, 
izs 2.00 to 
shop turnings, regular... 11.50 to 
ron borings, rolling mill.... 3.00 to 
ron borings, chemical.... 5.50 to 
furnace borings and turnings 12.00 to 


L.00 to 


cast 


cast 


11.00 


50 to 


S..ap sAleek «i i 
scrap and bundled 

11.00 to 

. : ZO OCU toO 

or 20.00 to 

lvu.0u to 


21.00 
15.50 


‘ig lron.—Inventory taking caused a drop in foun- 


ng of pig iron the past week. Buffalo, western 
ania, Alabama, malleable and Scotch sold. 
Buffalo exceeded the combined of all other 
did not run above 3000 tons. Buffalo No. 2X 
‘ to $28 furnace, No. 1X at $28 to $29, malle- 
on 1.50 to 2.25 at $27.50; Duluth malleable, 
on, at $27; western Pennsylvania having a 
freight at $27 to $27.50 for No. 2X; Scotch sil- 
to 2.75 at $27.50 to $28, duty paid by buyer; 
ima at $23 furnace base. Alabama iron at $23 
ise today, however, is not obtainable. The 
n railroad embargo on pig iron is maintained, 
linates eastern Pennsylvania irons from this 


te delivered prices on the basis of the 
rted sales, now infrequent, and as follows, 
led to furnace prices $3.65 freight from 
Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 from 
ind $9.60 from Alabama: 
Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. ..$31.15to $32.65 
Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.26... 30.65 to 31.65 
lL, 3.28 Oe B.isccescces 31.91 to 32.65 
30.91 to 31.41 
34.42 
33.92 
33.10 
32.60 


s va Be ocd ae wen 
® or 
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Warehouse Business.—Recent heavy snows put a 
quietus on the movement of iron and steel out of ware- 
house. The trade is up in the air on wire nails. Two 
of the large independent mills have advanced prices 10 
per cent within a comparatively short time, while the 
United States Steel Corporation and some of the smaller 
mills have not changed prices. Warehouses are in 
doubt as to prices they should quote, and in the mean- 
time are making additional purchases from those mills 
that did not advance prices. Tire bolts have advanced 
10 per cent and stove bolts 5 per cent. Proof coil self- 
colored chain has gone up about %c. per lb. Sheet lead 
has advanced lic. to 14c. per lb. base. In blacksmiths’ 
supplies, rasps are 10 per cent higher, and warehouses 
are making an extra charge for welding axles, making 
bolt holes and similar work. 


Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $3.065 per 100 Ib. 
base ; flats, $3.85; conerete bars, 3.16%c.; structural 
steel, $3.065 to $3.50: tire steel, $4.50 to $4 85; open- 
hearth spring steel, $5 to $6.50; crucible spring steel, 
$12; steel bands, $4.25; hoop steel, $4.75; cold rolled 
steel, $4 to $4.50; refined iron, $3.065; best refined 
iron. $4.50; Wayne iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $6.60 
to $7.10; plates, 3.16%c. to $3.35; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $4.15 per 100 lb. base; No. 28 black 
sheets, $5.40; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $6.40. 

Iron Importations.—During the week ending Jan. 6 
there were 750 tons of Belgian iron unloaded at this 
port. Importations for the previous week (corrected) 
were 2,052 tons, consisting of 602 tons of German, 1,000 
tons of English and 450 tons of Scotch iron. 


Finished Material_—Additional sizable tonnages 
were booked the past week by local mill representatives 
for practically all mill products. Nails and bars led in 
activity. The City of Boston is in the market for about 
250 tons of various kinds of iron castings. 


Coke.—Activity in Connellsville 48-hr. cokes has 
subsided somewhat, although a fair tonnage of prompt 
shipment business was put through the past week at 
$9.50 to $10 ovens cor $15.05 to $15.55 delivered. The 
largest individual order booked was for 6000 tons taken 
by a nearby coal dealer. The Providence Gas Co. con- 
tinues to quote by-product foundry coke at $15 de- 
livered within the $3.10 freight rate zone, while the 
New England Coal & Coke Co. is on a $16 base. This is 
the first time in many months these producers have 
been apart on price. Both concerns are far behind on 
deliveries. The New England Coal & Coke Co. con- 
tinues to make shipments out of New England on old 
contracts. Plans to renew coke importations from 
abroad have been abandoned. 


St. Louis 


Pig Iron Market Strong—Old Material Prices 
Again Advance 


ST. Louis, Jan. 9—The market for pig iron is 
strong, with Northern iron at $29, Chicago, the Granite 
City marker quoting $30 to $31, f.o.b. furnace, while 
the price of Southern iron ranges from $23 to $25, 
Birmingham. Several concerns are making the higher 
price for first quarter delivery, while one large maker 
is quoting $25 for second quarter delivery. The princi- 
pal sale of the week was of 5000 tons of malleable and 
basic to local melters by the Granite City furnace. 
This was for first quarter delivery, and as they had 
been sold up for that delivery, it will force that much 
business into second quarter. Inquiries pending include 
1000 tons of car wheel iron for the Mount Vernon Car 
Co.; 1000 tons low silicon iron, 600 tons of foundry iron, 
200 tons of foundry iron, and a number for carloads. 
Most of the melters in the St. Louis district have not yet 
placed the requirements for the remainder of the first 
quarter, and their stocks are said to be low. There also 
has been an insistent demand for shipments on orders 
placed in December for first quarter delivery. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 
and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, ali rail, and 81 
cents average switching charge from Granite City: 

Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 $31.16 

Northern malleable, sil. 31.16 

Basic a 31.16 

..$28.17to 30.17 





sects Ne MB tt ore St cm nce ell, a eR 


ee 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Jobbers and manufac- 
turers have not yet begun to buy finished iron and steel, 
in any quantities, about the only business placed this 
week being on expiring contracts. On the other hand, 
mills are not eager to take on business, and there is a 


lack of earnest solicitation. Railroad buying is quiet, 
and most of the inquiries are for small quantities. 
But two inquiries are of cansequence. The Missouri- 


Kansas-Texas Railway has asked for prices on first half 
requirements as follows: Tank steel, 100 tons; stack 
steel, 30 tons; boiler steel, 125 tons; locomotive fire box 
steel, 120 tons. The Wabash wants prices on first-half 
requirements on wire nails and wire fencing, tonnage 


not specified. The price of nails has advanced $1 a ton. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 2.90c. per ii iron bars, 2.90c structural 
hapes, 3c ank plates, 3c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 4.10c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one 
pass, 4.85 cold drawn rounds, shafting and screw 
stock, 3.90c structural rivets, 3.85c. per 100 Ib.; 
boiler rivets, 3.95c.; tank rivets, 7/16 in. and smaller, 

per cent off list machine bolts, large, 50 per 
cent; smaller, 50 per cent; carriage bolts, large, 45 
per cent small 15 per cent lag screws, 55 per 
cent hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, 
$2.75; and tapped, $2.75 off list 
Coke.—The demand for coke is being well main- 

tained, there being an especially good demand for 


domestic grades. The Granite City by-product coke is 
selling at $11 at the ovens, and they are well sold up. 
Connellsville coke has advanced $1 to $2 a ton, and the 
now selling at $10 to $11 at the ovens. 


+ 


best grades are 

Old Material—Further advances were reported this 
week in the market for old material. Dealers’ activities 
are responsible for the rising market, as there has been 
no buying of consequence by consumers. Dealers feel, 
that it is only a question of a very short time 
a heavy buying movement. Rail- 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway, 
closing today; Frisco Railway, 500 tons, 
and Mobile & Ohio, 100 tons, 


however, 


before there will be 


road lists include the 
1000 tons, 
losing 


closit ad 


tomorrow, 
yest rday. 


We « t ealet prices f.0.b. consumers’ work 
Ne I I t! district and dealer vards 
Pe Gros T'o 

Ir 29H 0 o $20 
R sf I ng S o 19.{ 
> I less than 3 ft.. 19.50 to on Of 
R gy rail standard section 6.00 to 29.00 
( ir wheels 24 50 to Oo 
Heavy melting steel 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy oveling steel ‘ 16.25 to 16.75 
K witches ind guard cut 

; i t 3 17.00 te 0) 

Per Ne T'0? 

Hea x turnin 0 13 
St ingle H0 to 7 
Iro axle 6.00 to f 0 
Steel ur ix! 0.00 20) 
Wr } ron bars and tr 150 to 00 
N ? ic wrougl 6 00 to { { 
Ni I 1 wrought OT 16.00 
Rail d springs 50 te 1.0¢ 
Ste s and knu 1.00 | 
Cas I bor gz Ot 
No 1 It I ] {Y ut { ’ 
N¢ oad ca 9.00 ) 
No rr chi rs is rf ) 
R l llea LS ) rf 


Detroit Scrap Higher 

DETROIT, Jan. 8.—The old material 

tendency to follow the recent 

prices from $1 to $2 above those quoted a week ago on 

é The Dodge lettings for January 

the fact that few and 

furnaces are bidding for scrap materials in this dis- 

trict at the present time. The interest shown by deal- 

ers in recent offerings substantiates the firmness of the 
market. 


market shows a 


pig iron 


| 


advances in with 


} 
scrap materials. 


all 
delivery developed very mills 


The following prices are on a gross ton basis, f.o.b. 
producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, automobile and 


No. 1 machinery cast, which are quoted on a net ton 


DasIS: 


H ng ste $16.75 to $18.06 
c el 16.75 to X ( 
N l machinery cas 19.00 to 21.00 
Ca bor gz 13.50 to 14 

Automobile cast scrap 21.00 to 23.00 
ee OO c.cecawteedn : 15.00 to 16.00 


15.50 to 16.50 


12.50 to 13.50 


Hydraulic 
Turnings 


compressed. 
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Cleveland 


Moderate Business in Pig Iron with Pric 
Firm—Scrap Advances 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 9.—Ore is moving from the do 
fairly good rate. During December there wy 
685,778 tons shipped from Lake Erie ports, leaving 
dock balance of 9,233,613 gross tons on Jan. 1 as co 
pared with 8,434,324 tons on the same date a year ag 
During December, docks received 45,851 tons. Sh 


at a 


ments for the season from the Lake Erie docks 
Jan. 1 were 21,781,251 tons as compared with 12,79 
077 tons during 1921. A Pittsburgh district st 


maker has closed vessel contracts to move 300,000 ti 
of ore this year. The vessel rate for the coming seas 
has not yet been fixed, but there is no expectation tl 
it will be lower than last year. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range 
Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $5.95; Old range non- 
Bessemer, 5114 per cent iron, $5.20; Mesabi Besse- 
mer, 55 per cent iron, $5.70; Mesabi non-Bessemer, 


511% per cent iron, $5.05. 


Pig Iron.—Although the heavy buying for the fi 
quarter is over, producers did a moderate volume 
business during the week in lots of 500 tons and und 
almost wholly in foundry grades. Prices are firm with 
an advance of about 50c. a ton over the bottom prices 
that were being quoted a week ago, the result being 
that the $27 price is no longer much in evidence. | 
Cleveland one producer has advanced its price to $27.5 
at furnace for local delivery and another has wi 
drawn from the market. One lake furnace is 1 
quoting foundry iron at $27.50 to $28 and another 
$28 to $28.50 and has taken on some small lots at 
higher price. Basic iron is generally quoted at $27 
Lake and Valley furnaces. An Indiana melter has pu 
chased 2000 tons of basic iron for January shipment 
from an Ironton furnace at $27 at furnace and will be 
in the market shortly for iron for its February 
March requirements. Low phosphorus iron has becom 
more active. A Valley furnace during the week 
several lots in Chicago and Pittsburgh territories ag- 
gregating 2000 tons at $35, a decline of $1 from pri 
vious sales. Southern iron is firm at $28 and somewhat 
more active than it has been, several sales in lots up 
to 500 tons being reported. The McKinney Steel ( 
plans to blow in both Josephine furnaces shortly and 
these will fill some of the orders booked for the con 
pany’s Cleveland furnace, two of which are to be blow 


out and rebuilt. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for loca 
iron includes a 50« witching charge. Ohio silvery 

nd Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freig) 
from Jackson and a $6 rate from Birminghan 

Basic, Valley furnace ; ; $27.00 

Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2 28.00 

Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 29.00 
Malleable . Ter ‘ Shee ne OWS 28.00 
Ohio silvery, nominal, sil. 8 per cent 38.52 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace. 35.00 


Bolts and Nuts.—Manufacturers report a good 
ume of contracts and specifications. Railroads are bu) 
freely. Large consumers and jobbers are getting 
concessions of about 10 per cent from present published 
prices making their price about the same as prevailed 
before the October advance. 


Ing 


Rivets—Some rivet manufacturers are in need 
orders and for immediate specifications are shading 
$1 to $2 a ton from the regular price of 3c. for stru 
tural and 3.10c. for boiler rivets. Small rivets 
weak, some makers quoting these at 70 per cent off list 
for immediate specifications. Considerable business }5 
reported in the first quarter contracts and ‘specifica- 
tions. Most consumers are now under contract. 


Semi-Finished Steel—A Cleveland producer so 
round tonnage of sheet bars, billets and slabs during 
the week, including one 10,000-ton lot of sheet bars 
at $38.50. This producer is well sold up for the ‘rs! 
quarter and has withdrawn from the market. 5a‘ 
of two carloads of forging billets are reported at $5". 











reets.—The demand for blue annealed sheets is 
and the market is generally firm. However, some 
ave been shading black sheets to 3.25c. for imme- 
yecifications for which they were in need because 
mers have been slow in ordering on first quarter 
ts. On blue annealed sheets, 2.75c. now appears 
the more common price. The Otis Steel Co., which 
en quoting 2.60c. for heavier gages, is now asking 
for both the light and heavy gages. 
iligh Speed Steel.—Several manufacturers have ad- 
the price from 5c. to 10c. per lb. on high speed 
ecause of the advance in price of tungsten due 
new tariff. More common quotations for 18 per 
tungsten steel are 75c. to 85c. per lb., although 
brands are bringing higher prices. 














Warehouse Business.—To stabilize warehouse prices 
ets, which have been irregular, the leading local 
jobber has issued new prices which are $3 to $4 
lower than recent regular quotations, but are 
in line with some of the prices that have been 
r recently. 

linished Material—The year started out with a 
singly good volume of new business in all lines 
shed products, but particularly in steel bars. The 
ified character of the orders indicates that manu- 
ers of some lines are getting busier. Prices are 
firm and show an upward tendency. Back of the 

attitude of the mills in respect to prices is the 
tation that the present high costs will continue. 

ew of the market situation, mills are declining to 
protection on quotations for specific work. On 

irs, plates and structural material 2c. is the 

im quotation, regardless of size of order, and 
large producers have advanced their minimum 
iotation on plates to 2.10c. One large interest has 
advanced steel bars to 2.10c. for lots less than 100 tons. 
Sales are being made at that price. The Otis Steel Co. 
has marked its price up $2 a ton on plates, now quoting 
.10c. for round lots and 2,.25c. for small lots. Other 

; are taking on considerable plate business in small 

at 2.25e. The General Motors Corporation is under- 

od to have placed during the week 9000 tons of 
irbon steel bars and 6000 tons of alloy steel bars for 

‘ry through the first half. Two new lake boats, 

requiring 5000 tons of plates, have come out. The 

y Transportation Co., which: is allied with the 

Corporation, has placed a self-unloading boat with 

\merican Shipbuilding Co., the steel for which has 

placed with the Carnegie Steel Co., and the Reiss 

Steamship Co. has asked for bids for a 600-foot 
ehter. The Lima Locomotive Works has placed 
; of plates and 100 tons of shapes with a Pitts- 
district mill for 37 locomotives for the Union 
Railroad. In the building field, considerable 

rk is developing. The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
Co. has placed 2000 tons of structural material 
plant extension for which it is inquiring for 315 
of sheet steel piling. The Nickel Plate Railroad 
eparing specifications for 1000 passenger cars for 
an inquiry is expected this month. The Cleve- 
\kron & Canton Railroad is inquiring for 1500 


rails. 





















































bbers quote steel bars, 2.91c.; plates and struc- 
hapes, 3.01c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.30c. ; 
innealed wire, 2.80c.; No. 28 black sheets, 


No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.25c.; No. 10 blue 
ed sheets, 3.50c. to 3.76c.; hoops and bands 
cold-rolled rounds, 3.75c.; flats, squares and 
ns 4 250. 


e.—Foundry coke is still very scarce and firm, 
ig reported at $9.50 to $10 for standard Con- 
makes. We note the sale of 10 cars of fur- 
to local foundry at $9. Wise County foundry 
inchanged at $9. 
Material.—With the increased demand Cleve- 
become a competitor of the Valley district for 
ming from outlying points and as a result 
elting steel has advanced $1 a ton and other 
re up from 50c. to $1. For some time the local 
for scrap has been largely supplied by local 
s and considerable Cleveland scrap has been 
to the Youngstown district. When this situa- 
ailed, the Cleveland price was well below the 
rice, being about the Valley price less the 
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freight rate from Cleveland... Considerable activity de- 
veloped during the week. A local consumer during the 
week purchased over 35,000 tons of scrap. This in- 
cluded about 25,000 tons of heavy melting steel at 
$20.50 to $21; 10,000 tons compressed steel at $19 to $20 
and 2500 tons of turnings at $16.50 delivered. The 
greater part of the material was bought from dealers, 
although some of it was purchased direct from pro- 
ducers, trade deals being made with automobile com- 
panies which took 3000 tons of pig iron in exchange for 
scrap. For delivery to Valley mills, dealers are offer- 
ing $22 to $22.50 for heavy melting steel; $19.75 to 
$20.25 for compressed steel and $18.50 for shoveling 
turnings, 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as fol- 
lows: 
Heavy melting steel $20.25to 20.50 
Rails for roll ng 22 00 to 23.00 
Steel rails under 3 ft 21.25to 22.00 
Iron rails .. 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron car axles 25.00 to 26.00 
Low phosphorous melting 21.00 to 22.00 
Cast borings 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings . 15.75 to 16.00 
Mixed borings and short turnings 17.00to 17.25 
Compressed steel 18.50 to 18.75 
Railroad wrought 18.00 to 19.00 
Railroad malleable wa 21.00to 22.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings 15.50 to« 16.50 
Steel axle turnings 18.00 to 18.50 
Po Se ob we wee 21.00to 22.00 
No. 1 busheling 15.75 to 16.00 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in 13.50 to 13.75 
Drop forge flashings under 10 ir 14.50 to 14.75 
Railroad grate bars. 17.50 to 18.00 
Stove plate 17.50 to 18.00 
Pipes and flu 14.00 to 15.00 


Philadelphia 


Tendency of Prices on Pig Iron, Steel 
Products and Scrap Is Upward 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 9.—Orders for steel products 
continue to accumulate at Eastern mills, and while the 
pressure has not been so great as is reported by Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown and Chicago producers, the East 
is drawing some business from the Central West, due 
to the inability of mills in that territory to give early 
deliveries. Some of the Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
mills have virtually withdrawn from the market. The 
possibility of another coal strike on April 1 is entering 
into their calculations and few of them are willing to 
take on business which may carry over into the second 
quarter. The demand is particularly heavy for bars, 
and is improving in plates and structural shapes. The 
inability of the mills of the Steel Corporation to prom- 
ise early deliveries on the heavier products is causing 
many consumers to turn to the independent companies. 

Prices of steel products are firm, with the possible 
exception of tin plate, on which concessions of $2 per 
ton have been given by one or two mills. Bars and 
shapes are not to be had below 2c., Pittsburgh, while 
plates are nearer 2c. than they were last week. 

Pig iron is not especially active, except in basic, 
sales of which last week amounted to 12,000 tons, but 
the scrap market is having a rise which approaches 
the spectacular. Most of the active grades have gone 
up $1 a ton within a week. 

Pig Iron.—Purchases of basic pig iron furnished the 
principal activity of the local market during the past 
week. An. Eastern independent bought 5000 tons in 
the early part of last week at $27.39, delivered, for 
prompt shipment, but this price was not duplicated in 
transactions which took place later in the week. An 
Eastern subsidiary of the Steel Corporation bought 
5000 tons for February at $28, delivered. There were 
two other sales of 1000 tons each on which the delivered 
price was in line with this advance, which is $1.50 per 
ton over the minimum price paid by another stee! com- 
pany on 22,000 tons the week before last. Another 
lot of 5000 tons of basic was under negotiation today 
and, if closed, will probably record a delivered price of 
not less than $28.50, delivered. Some furnaces would 
not now quote below $28, furnace, on basic. Foundry 
iron is not especially active, but there is a fair volume 
of orders of 100 to 300 tons. With well-filled order 
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books, a majority of the eastern Pennsylvania iron 
makers are less interested in new business. One large 
interest is to a certain degree out of the market, 
limiting its sales to small lots for regular customers. 
Prices are firm on the basis of $28 for No. 2 plain, $29 
for No. 2X and $30 for No. 1X, f.o.b. furnace, and in 
a few instances $29 has been quoted on No. 2 plain. 
The trade is extremely optimistic and predicts a base 
price of $30 on foundry iron within the next 30 days. 
The No. 3 furnace of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
has gone in blast on foundry iron. Imports of foreign 
the week ended Jan. 6 totaled 7302 tons, as 

France, 1500; Belgium, 2594; Scotland, 1860; 

100; Germany, 1248. Prices now. quoted on 
foreign iron given in a 
prices. 


iron 

follows: 
Eng!and, 
leading grades of 


are table 


below that of domestic 


Foreiaqn Pig Irov 








All prices f.o.b. cars, Philadelphia, duty paid 
Seotch foundry 2.50 to 3 sil... $28.75 to $29.2 
I[nglish foundry, 1.50 to 2 sil. 28 00 to 28.50 
1 sh foundry. 2 to 2.50 sil ’ 28 50to 29.00 
Minglish foundry 0 to 3 sil 29 00to 29.50 
Continental foundry, 1.80 to 2.50 sil 28.00 to 25.00 
© tin il foundry, 2.50 to 3 sil.. 28.50 to 29.00 

w phos., copper free, guar. not over 

1.035 per cent phos ; 28.50 to 29.50 

The following quotations are. with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 


76 cents to $1.64 per gross ton 


Fast. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


sil $28.76 to $29.1 


? 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 s 29.76 to 30.14 
Eas Pa. No. 1X 30.76 to 31.14 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 te 2 
sil ia er scntalis Se : ous @ana tO 38.17 
Virginia No, 2X. 2.25 to 2.75 sil 33.17 to 34.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa 28.00 to 28.50 
Gray forge 5 . 27.75to 28.00 
Malleable . - $1.14 to 31.26 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
nace) ie 35.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b 


furnace) 30.00 


Ferroalloys.—Both British and domestic producers 
of ferromanganese have advanced prices $2.50 per ton, 
making the British price $102.50, seaboard, duty paid, 
while the domestic price is the same at the furnace. 
Spiegeleisen is quoted from $33 to $36, furnace, depend- 
ing on grade and quantity ordered. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—There is a tendency toward 
firmness in prices of billets, and it is doubtful whether 
mills would entertain business in open-hearth quality 
at $36.50, Pittsburgh, which has been the ruling quota- 
tion for some weeks. Forging billets are quoted at 
$42.50, Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—A surprising improvement in the plate sit- 
uation has come within the past week. This is due, 
partially at least, to the sold-up condition of some of 
the mills in the Pittsburgh-Youngstown district, with 
the result that quite a little business which ordinarily 
would go to mills in that district has been placed with 
the Eastern mills. It is now difficult to find a quotation 
as low as 1.90c., Pittsburgh, and business which has 
been closed on that basis within the past week probably 
marks the passing of that price. Some business is be- 
ing negotiated at 1.95c., but 2c. is minimum with several 
mills, and indications point to the end of the 1.95c. price 
within another week. Railroad buying has been a fac- 
tor, but there has been a substantial amount of business 
for tanks and other purposes. 

Structural Steel.—The minimum on structural shapes 
is now 2c., Pittsburgh, and there is talk of an advance 
to 2.10c. by 
ing work is in however, and it 
that the mills will give builders and fabricators an 
opportunity to get under cover before any change is 
announced. 

Bars.—A tonnage of from scattered 
sources was booked by one Eastern company last week, 
and orders continued to come in at a good rate on the 
first two days of this week. This particular mill, being 
in a position to promise shipments of certain sizes in 30 
days, has no difficulty in getting 2c., Pittsburgh, which 
is now generaily recognized as the minimum. Bar iron 
is fairly firm at 2c., Pittsburgh, but demand has not 
picked up in keeping with that for steel bars. 

Sheets and Tin Plate-—While few of the sheet mills 
have followed the $3 per ton advance of Brier Hill Steel 


one or two mills. Considerable spring build- 


prospect, is possible 


large bars 
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Co. and Bethlehem Steel Co., there is a stronger ton 
the market. Sales of black sheets have been mad 
3.50c., Pittsburgh, and the former minimum of 2.50 
blue annealed sheets has practically disappeared, 2 
now being nearer the minimum, with numerous sr ||! 
sales at 2.7ic. Some makers of galvanized sheets 
out of the market. Tin plate has shown a little w 
ness in spots, notwithstanding the fact that there 
pears to be enough business to keep all mills busy. 
two lots of about 10,000 base boxes each, a conce 
of 10c. per 100 lb. was given. 


Warehouse Business.—Orders for steel out of s 
continue at a very satisfactory rate. Prices ar¢ 


changed, and for Philadelphia delivery are as foll 
Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3c.; iro: 
bars (except bands), 3c.; round edge iron, 3.20 
round edge steel, iron finish, 14x % in., 3.20¢ 
round edge steel planished, 4c.; tank steel plates 
\4-in. and heavier, 3.10c.; tank steel plates, 3/16-i1 
3.30c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage 
3.85¢e.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.60 galvanize 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.75c.; square twisted and d 
formed steel bars, 3.15c.; structural shapes, 3.10c 
diamond pattern plates, %4-in., 4.80c.; 3/16-in., 5c. 
spring steel, 4.25c.; round cold-rolled steel, 3.85c 


squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.35c.; ste¢ 

hoops, No. 13 gage and lighter, 4.25c.; bands 

No. 12 gage to 3/16-in., inclusive, 3.825c.; rails, 3c 

tool steel, 8.50c Norway iron, 6.50c. 

Coke.—While the coke situation has eased slig 
since the holiday period, prices have not come off mu 
Blast furnace coke is quoted at $9 to $9.50, Conn 
ville, and foundry coke has been sold in the East aro 
$10, Connellsville. 


steel 


Old Material.—Not a single grade of scrap on which 
quotations appear in this column has escaped the up- 
ward trend of the market. Advances of from 50c. to 
$1.50 a ton are noted, and further advances are freely 
predicted. A large Eastern steel company is offering 
$19 for No. 1 heavy melting steel, this being a rise 
of $1 a ton within a week. Purchases by another East- 
ern steel company, mentioned last week as totaling 
10,000 tons, have been added to, and the total bought by 
this company in two weeks is 20,000 tons. Most of these 
orders were placed at $18, delivered, but the market has 
since strengthened. A sale of high grade steel scrap 
was made to a Steubenville, Ohio, mill at $23, deiv- 
ered, netting $18.10 at an Eastern scrap yard. A car 
building company paid $18, delivered, for special quality 
busheling scrap. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in th 


district as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $19.00 to $19.50 
ee ee rs 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel rails for rolling......... .. 21.00to 22.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

WEE oyu Bc can ee eee wre ee 23.00 to 24.00 
Cast iron car wheels............ 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 21.50 to 22.00 
No; 1 yard: wrouagMt. «2% 6 senvdnns 18.00 to 19.00 
NO, 2 £OGWG BiG cc ovcavesedanscan 16.50 to 17.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 16.00 to 16.50 
ee a | ee ee ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade 

for blast furnace use).... .. 16.00 to 16.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use)............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WOE: BUGS ov iauawec eek oer o 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

Sie WE GS? 6 0s Ce cv hewaes ats 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

DEE: wh s.0i0s son eo ee eee a eae 17.50 to 18.00 
Cust borings (for steel works 

and rolling mills) pesbearns DOOR aa 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 1 cast. 7. au renee. Fe Fe 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

plants) ...<«4 er y 20.00 to 21.00 
tailroad grate bars cose ce Ree: Ue Ree 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 17.00to 17.5 
Railroad malleable ............. 18.00 to 19.0 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 


and tubes (new specifications) 16.50to 17.00 
i, PP ere ror 22.00 to 23.00 
ees or 22 00 to 23.00 


Bethlehem Steel Co. Sales Executives Meet 

A meeting of the sales executives of the Beth em 
Steel Co. is being held this week. The sales officials 
will spend two days at Bethlehem, Pa., and one day 
the Lackawanna plant at Buffalo. 





















Plates 
per 


Structural Material 


Iron and Steel Bars 


base, pel Ds ae 
base, per lb... 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
lb tod 2.7 
"Ib. , sek eae 8760. tO 
Cold-Finished Steels 
Wire Products 
eet, ids hate ks weaned the bi eka $2.70 te 


1.50 ove 
2.00 ove 


in. and over 
ss than 1 in 


Bolts and Nuts 
s, small, roiled threads. .60 and 5 per cent 
small, cut threads...50 and 10 per cent 
larger and longer .50 and 10 per cent 
‘~”~ X 0 in 


; ‘oa 
shorter, 


1 


rolled threads, 


50, 10 and 5 per cent 
Is Gd De ace pecs cess ctecee sUe Der COM 
5 50 per cent 
.60 and 5 per cent 


Nos. 1, 2 


ind longer sizes... sectoens, 40 DOF cont 
ssed square or hex. blank nuts...$3.25 to $3.50 





Prices Finished lron and Steel. f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


00c 


60k 


0 


» $2.80 
1r base 


“r base 


\ é bast per DO ee ee 2.45to 2.60 
wire, base, Der TOO ID. cscccswss 2.45 to 2.70 
1e0.. PON TOP Si asc Cx cacy obsae 3.25 to 3.50 
wire, BANG, BOP FOS We sc owen neves'se 2.95to 3.05 
barbed, base, per 100 lb............ 3.35 to 3.45 
staples, WEE, DOP ROM. ons mosccoswss 3.35 to 3.45 
rbed wire, base, per 100 Ib.......... 3.00 to 3.10 
ples, DABS, POP. MOMs ccc ee codvsvesos 3.00 to 3.10 
ted nails, base, per count keg....... 2.20 to 2.30 
ds ( » jobbers). . 70% per cent off lis 
rloads (t lers) 68 per cent off li 


off list 
off list 
off list 


off list 
off list 
off list 
off list 


‘ .50 and 10 per cent off list 

Vi TORGES é <a eas errr ..20 per cent extra 
ts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 

P ONG SOs «dea Re cows hdetan 45 per cent off list 


off list 
off list 


SB SU. eee eee 3.25 to 3.50 off list 
i t. sq. or hex. nuts, blank ... 325to 3.50 off list 
l sq. or hex. nuts, tapped...... 3.25 to 3.50 off list 
: finished hex. nuts: 
and smaller, U. S. S...75,10 and 5 per cent off list 
ind larger, U. S. S. .70, 10 and 2% per cent off list 
S68, Gs di Be ce ba . .80 and 5 per cent off list 
\. E., &% in. and larger .75 and 5 per cent off list 
packages..... Site .80 and 5 per cent off list 
0 DOR nawaa cen scan 80,5 and 2% per cent off list 
fact ....50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Cap and Set Screws 
hex. head cap screws....75 per cent off list 
Wiiecataest seccevecccee td per cent off list 
ws ; ..+...79 and 10 per cent off list 
Ws aig ot ; ......80 per cent off list 
Rivets 
1 and ship rivets base, per 100 Ib $3.00 
ets, base, ner 190 Ib ‘ eo 3.10 
65 and 10 to 65 and 5 per cent off list 
Track Equipment 
ind larger, base, per 100 Ib. $2.7 
ind smaller, base, per 100 Ib 3.50 
barge, base, per 100 Ib 3.50 
ae | ea ae $3.75 to 4.50 
0 Ib “re 2.35 to 2.50 
per 100 Ib. 2.75 
Welded Pipe 
Butt Weld 
Tron 
Galv Inches Zlacl Galt 
231 %to ®& 7 +3 
991%, Me. +7e « °6 g 
Hi ‘Gy | 22 17 
G4 5” 1 te 1% 34 19 


Freight Rates 


finished 


rates from Pittsburgh on 


ire as follows: 

t'e.$0.325 Puffalo 
0.23 ( veland ‘ 
0.315 Cleveland, Youngstow: 
0.225 Comb 
n 2 Tet i 
0.955 Cc nna 
0.285 Indianapolis 
0.255 Chicago 


carload to most of the foregoing poi 
on all iron and steel products, 
i minimum of 50,000 Ib., and there 


shipments of wrought iron and steel pipe to Kansa 
: rates vary somewhat and 


yn and steel items not noted above 


Atlantic Coast ports (f.e., New York, Philadelphia and Balt re) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most steam- 
the Panama Canal. are as follows: Pig iron, 30% to 40¢ ship plates s0c. to 40c ngot and muck bars, 
ommon wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes and wire hoops, 30c. to 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 
rope cable and strands, 75c.: wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 50c pipe not over 8 in. In diameter, 50c.: . 
liameter, 214c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. i: 
seneeenenngsnecorovensts 9000 ovnerrevenerense sesevers veveneei ets + ruegpeseaeeneeneenpeenereseneneee ‘| 


SUOPHED UD ENEDEDUFDDENEDEL ENED ODEDUNTPERHOR ED NEED ETOETT ETON CO ORRDETDEFT EOE EDOFERHENND © 


$0 


0.19 


0.29 
0.29 

2 
0.31 
0.34 
nts is 


except stru 


is an 


the 


St. Lou $0.43 Pacific Coast $1.50 iid 
Kansas City 735 Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.20 
Kansas Cit e) 0.70 Birminghan .. 0.69 
St Paul 60 Memp! 0.385 ven 
Oma! 0.735 Tacksonville 1! rail 0.50 
Omaha (pipe) ° 0.705 Jacksonville rail and , 
Denver 27 water . 0.415 y 
Denver (pipe) 915 New O ins 0.515 : 
> n00 1} T Deny he minimum loading is 40.000 Ib.. while 
tural mater the minimum is 80.000 I! On the latter item 

extra charge f 9c. per 190 Ib n carloads of a minimum of 
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Less i s 4 points less Add $8 ver net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extras r lengths ne 
up to and including 24 ft s t | than 1 in. and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold t mechanical tube list and ’ 


Intermediate s it listed take 


larger outside d 


discount price 
of next rage 


Vechanica T 


Seamless 


e ~ : 





Carbon under 0.30, base 85 per cent off list 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40, base 83 per cent off list ; / 
lus usual differentials and extras for cutting : 
Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes f 
Cents per Ft Cents per Ft 7 
2-in. O.D. 12 gage.... 14 24%4-in. O.D. 10 gage 19 
n. O.D. 11 gage ‘ 15 3-in. O.D gage 34 j 
O.D. 10 gage 16 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage 13% 4. 
“YT O.D 12 gage 16 y Me -it O.D. 9 gage .53 a 
Z%-in. O.D. 11 gage 17 5M, O.D. 9 gage 55 ; 
> . 
Tin Plate 
Standard ¢ base box $4.75 i rae 
> ; 
Terne Plate oe 
(Per package, 200-Ib.) 
8-lb. coating $9 30 ey eIrc 
8-lb. coating I. C 9.60 ,0-Ib Ss a 
15 b ng I ( 11.80 »<-lb oat I ( 
20-Ib tine I. C 13.00 $0-)1 a 





Sheets 


Blue innealed 


Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per Ib . 2.5 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 1 
No g (hase) Yr 3.35¢ i 
tegular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per 
1.70c. t 0 



















iron and steel] lots, to points named, 


minimum carload 
the regular rail- = 


Omaha an 


1 Denver the 


ir given i! 


ae 
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British Iron and Steel Market 





Steel Prices Firm, with an Upward Tendency 
Tin Plate Up and Advance in Sheet 
Bar Is Anticipated 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 9. 

In and steel are firm, with an upward tendency. 
There is good demand for Cleveland pig iron and 
prompt deliveries are scarce. Preparations are being 
he output. At present 37 Cleveland 
furnaces are blowing. Hematite is firm; makers are 
well sold on domestic orders and stocks are practically 


exnausted. 


Foreign ore is quiet. Sellers of best Bilbao Rubio 


ire asking 23s. ($5.36) ex-ship Tees. 
Steel prices are firm, with some makers asking 


gher figures. Some of the works have secured fair 
yrders, especially in plates. 

Continental markets are chaotic, owing to exchange 
depreciations. Franc prices generally are advancing, 
though neither buyers nor sellers are keen to close 
contracts Semi-finished steel is unobtainable. Bel- 
gium and Germany are quoting wire nails at 15's. 
($3.60) basis, f.o.b., for May and June shipment. 

Tin plate is strong in anticipation of an advance 
in the price of tin plate bars (sheet bar). Few works 
are now selling below 21s. ($4.87) basis, f.o.b., though 
merchants have [up to now] sold freely at 20s. 3d. 
($4.70) basis, f.o.b. The placing of a large order for 
oil plates is imminent. 

Galvanized sheets are firm on good demand. 

Black sheets are quiet but firm, with a rising ten 


dency, owing to increased costs. 


We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 


stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 


figured at $4.64 per £1, as follows: 





Durham cok ielivered 1 lis » LJ 
Cleveland No.1foundry 4 16% 22.39 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry $12 to £4 1214s. 21.34 to $21.46 
Cleveland No. 4 foundr 1; 7% 20.30 
Cleveland No. 4 forg { 1 19.14 
Cleveland basi (0) L8.5¢ 
East Coast mixed t 13% 21.69 
Ferromanganese ‘ ] 0 69.60 
I inese* 14 0 64.96 _ 
lb. and up 7 15 to & 0 35.96 to 37 12 
( to 7 29 481 3.6 
Sheet and tin plate bars ; : 
Welsl i. 7 i) to 7 13% 32.48 to 35.67 
Tin plates, base box 1 0% to 1 1 4.76 to 1.87 
( per Lb 
Ship plates 8 10 to 9 9O 1.76 to l 86 
Boiler plates 11 60 to11 10 2.28to 2.38 
Tees ) 0 ‘ 9 10 1.86 to 1.9 
Channels ; é* 8 t 8 1] 1.71 1.81 
Beams ‘ : ene to &§ 15 1.71 te 1.81 
Round bars, *% to 3 in > 9 to 9 10 1.86 to I 9 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 17 15 to18 0 3.68 to 3.7 
Black sheets, 24 gage.. 11 15 2.43 
Black sheets, Japanese 
specifications ne ) .1¢ 
oS 8 ee 11 0 & 11 10* 28 & 2.389 
Cold rolled steel strip, 
20 g. . ecaleiciale 22 2% 1.58 
Cotton ties, Indian speci 
ft} 11 


fications ee eee 15 


*Export price 


Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports, 
Delivery as Specified 


No. 3 foundry pig iron: 
Belgium, Feb., Mar.. £4 10s to £4 12%s.$20.88 to $21.46 
Luxemb’g, Feb., Mar 410 to 412% 20.88to 21.46 
France, Feb., Mar 4 10 to 412% 20.88to 21.46 
Billets: 
Belgium, not quoted. 
France, not quoted, 
Luxemburg, not quoted. 
Wire rods, 5mm, (0.2 in.): 
Belgium io to10 7% 33.64to 48.14 
Wire nails (keg basis): 
Germany icine © 2a 3.36 
Belgium bi oeoe O 20% 1.76 
Angles C. per Lb 
Belgium she a 1.53 
Tees : 
a ee eT eee 8 5 1.71 


Merchant bars 


selgium, Mar., Apr.. 6 15 1.40 
Luxemb’g, Mar., Apr. 7 90 1.45 
France, Mar., Apr 7? 1.45 
Germany, Mar., Apr 6 15 1.40 


THE IRON AGE 








January 1}, 1° 3 


Joists (beams): C. per L 
France, not quoted, 
selgium, Feb., Mar.. £6 Os. 
Luxemb’g, Feb., Mar. 6 5 
Germany, not quoted, 
Channels: 


I oo ai neta 5»: va ae to 712% 1.55 to 
n. plates Sd 


9 


.29 


ae 


Germany, Feb Mar. 6 15 1.40 
Belgium, Feb., Mar 6 15 1.40 
Luxemburg, not quoted 
France, not quoted 

No. 8 gage wire 
Belgium ‘ 14 105 3.01 


Two New Battleships and the Markets—Pig |) oy 
Quiet—Export Buying Fair 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 22.—While business i: 
iron has been somewhat quieter during the past 
night, mainly owing to the drop in the demand 
America for substantial tonnages and the fact 
the end of the year is always a quiet time with hom 
consumers, considerable interest has been recently 
played in the finished iron and steel trade. Pig 
quotations are fairly steady but there has been a 
erate drop in the price of fuel and it is quite exp: 
that the New Year will find pig iron producers i 
position to quote lower prices. 

News that the government had definitely decid: 
lay down two new battleships by the end of the year 
came as a welcome surprise, and these two contracts 
have been awarded to W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Co., Ltd., and Cammell Laird & Co., Ltd., respectively, 
and will, of course, furnish employment in the ship- 
building trades. Glasgow makers are rather disap- 
pointed that no part of the order came their way, but 
it seems quite likely that some of the plates required 
for the Mersey contract will be supplied by Glasgow 
producers. 

Conditions in the finished iron and steel trade ar 
on the whole showing a marked improvement. In the 
home trade considerably more business has been moving 
in shipbuilding of all kinds, both light and heavy, own- 
ers apparently realizing that prices are more or less 
at a low level. The steel works certainly have more 
orders on their books and in many parts of the country 
plants are starting up. 

Export buying, generally speaking, is still disap- 
pointing, although the colonies have shown considerable 
interest for some time, but trade with the Far East is 
limited. Encouragement was recently given to the trad 
by the securing of a contract for rails and fish plates 
for Glasgow tramways by a British works, although 
the continent competed and both Belgium and Germany 
offered considerably less. It seems, however, that the 

sritish firm is supplying open-hearth material whereas 
the continent, of course, can only offer Bessemer steel. 


GERMAN PIG IRON RISE SHARP 


Collapse of Mark Followed by Boosting of Prices 
Steel Not Yet Affected 
(By, Radiogram) 


3ERLIN, GERMANY, Jan. 9.—Foundry iron No. 1 has 
been advanced to 179,400 m. per metric ton ($18.04 per 
gross ton, at 0.99c. per 100 m.) This compares wit. 
153,688 m. and $23.42 (at 1%c.) on Dec. 26 and with 
160,328 m. and $24.43 on Dec, 19. 

[Steel ingots, bars and thin sheets retain (in Ger?- 
many) the same prices as of Dec. 26: 197,300 ™. 
($19.84) for ingots; 270,000 m. (1.2l¢. per lb.) for 
steel bars; 414,700 m. (1.86c. per lb.) for -thin steel 
sheets. These prices were a recession from those pre 
vailing Dee. 19, but much higher than anything 4 soted 
earlier in the year.] 





Paul H. Stambaugh, electrical engineer of the Briet 
Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, has been elected president 
of the Engineers’ Club in the Youngstown distric! 

T. McCleary of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., has 
been chosen vice-president. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 








The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 





ner, New York Straits Lead Zine 

~~. Tn —~~ —~— 
Electro- New New St. New St 

Lake lytic*® York York Louis York Louis 
4.7 14.50 38.50 7.30 7.10 7.35 7.00 
1.7 14.50 38.25 7.40 7.15 7.35 7.00 
1.75 14.50 38.25 7.45 7.20 7.35 7.00 
75 14.50 , 7.50 7.20 7.35 7.00 
1.7 14.50 38.25 7.50 7.25 7.35 7.00 
7 14.50 38.25 7.50 7.25 7.35 7.00 


delivered price is 14.75c. 


New York 
New YORK, Jan. 9. 
igh all the markets are only moderately active, 
most of them are either steady or higher. 
ind zinc have remained practically stationary, 
y moderate sales, but lead has advanced de- 


juotation ; 


(opper—The absence of marked activity, which 
aracterizes the electrolytic copper market in 

is again in evidence. The principal reason for 

is time, is undoubtedly the fact that in De- 

the heaviest sales for any month last year were 

igh. Current business is reported as moderate 

at inged levels. Producers who sought recently to 
14.87'4e., delivered, have abandoned the attempt 

ntire market is firm at 14.75c., delivered. The 

from abroad is still good, despite the unsettled 
tuation, and sales for export have been made as high 
as lic., delivered. Lake copper is quoted firm at 14.75c. 
to l5c., delivered. 


Tin—The past week has been almost a stagnant 
and total sales have not exceeded 250 tons of 
Straits tin. There have been more sellers than buyers, 
sumers are not attracted by present prices. 
terday about 75 to 100 tons of future Straits tin was 
38.50e. The price tendency has been slightly 
rd, both here and abroad. Straits tin was 
re today at 38.25c., New York, in a dull 
, and the London prices were about £3 per ton 
r than a week ago at £179 2s. 6d. for spot standard, 
£180 1 6d. for future standard and £180 17s. 6d. for 
t Straits. Arrivals thus far this month have been 

, with 7193 tons afloat. 


The feature of the market is the distinctly 
es which have been established in the outside 
sales of extremely limited quantities. Con- 
continues very heavy, and although produc- 
irger, it does not appear to be enough to meet 
lemand. The leading interest advanced its 
today from 7.25c. to 7.40c. New York, and 
ndependent producers have advanced almost 
7.25¢. to 7.30c., St. Louis, or 7.50c., New York. 


Zinc.—Demand has again turned exceedingly light 


have softened slightly, due partly to the 
one or two producers. Prices are nominal 
delivery at 7c., St. Louis, but it is stated 
St. Louis, could be done .under favorable 
Demand from foreign sources is also light. 
‘ime Western zinc is scarce, with quotations 
7e., St. Louis, and 7.35¢c., New York, but 
future positions are lower, with February 
ioted at 6.85c. to 6.90c., St. Louis. 


iony.—The market is considerably stronger and 
‘ts of Chinese metal for early delivery are 
».60¢c. per Ib., New York, duty paid. 


+ 





num.—Conditions are unchanged and virgin 
JI per cent pure, in wholesale lots for early 
juoted by importers of the foreign product 
» 23c. per Ib., New York, duty paid. No 
is made public regarding the prices of the 
nerican producer. 
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Old Material.—Business is not as active as it has 
been. Values are about the same as last week. Dealers’ 
selling prices are as follows: 

































































Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible.... 14.25 
Copper, heavy and wire......... » ci 
Copper, light and bottoms...... ‘ 11.75 i 
Heavy machine composition...... 11.00 p 
Erase, NOGVY o6 cede ces 9.00 i 
a Se ae ee 7.25 i 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 10.50 { 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings... 8.25 
Re GHUEN 6 ota Ue 0666 e cade cde 6.25 
Lead, Ge uct meet eneeeeeoe eete we 5.00 « 
ME cee eetetedeecer secs wencceee 5.00 

Chicago 
JAN. 9.—Prices remain unchanged except for an ad- 


vance in lead and a decline in zinc. Lead is strong be- 

cause of light. offerings and an insistence on the seller’s 

price. A falling off in foregin demand has affected zinc 

adversely. Considerable tin is changing hands and, 

while the market has a strong undertone, it is not ex- 

ceptionally active. Old metal prices remain unchanged. ' 
We quote, in carload lots, lake copper, 15c.; tin, 39.50c. 

to 40c.; lead, 7.35¢.; spelter, 7c.; antimony, 8.50c., in 

less than carload lots. On old metals we quote copper 

wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 12.25c.; copper 

bottoms, 10.25c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 7.25c.; 
lead pipe, 5.75c.; zine, 4.75c.; pewter, No. 1, 23c.; 

tin foil, 27c.; block tin, 32c., all buying prices for less ‘ 
than carload lots. : 


St. Louis 
We quote lead, 7.25c., car lots; slab zinc, bh 


° 
old metals we quote: Light, brass, 3.50c.; iF 
brass and light copper, 7c.; heavy yellow . 


JAN. 9.- 
7.05¢e. On 
heavy red 


brass, 4c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 7.50c.; zinc, 
3c.; lead, 3c.; pewter, 15c.; tin foil, 20c.; tea lead, 2c.; a 
aluminum, 9c. a 
4 
LUXEMBURG PRICES RISE 
o 
New Tax and Higher Coke Will Diminish Profit— o an 
German Competition Felt in Export a4 
LUXEMBURG, Dec. 20, 1922.—The situation in the 
iron and steel trade in the Grand Duchy of Luxem- a 


- 


burg has been satisfactory for the past few months. 
Several plants, notably those of Belval (Terres-Rouges) 
and Esch (Arbed) are operating at full capacity. 
Despite the slightly higher prices lately obtained 2 
for some products, the margin of profit is still small, \ 
and it may be further diminished by the new state tax 
on transactions and by the increased cost of coke. 
Although the general tendency of the market seems 
to be upward to compensate for the increase in costs, 
German competition is reappearing in foreign markets 
quoting very low prices, at least for some contracts. 
The Grand Duchy produced, in October, 165,182 tons 
of pig iron, of which 3225 tons was foundry iron, 156,- 
000 tons basic and 5975 tons O. M. pig iron. 
There were 31 furnaces in blast out of a total of 45 
in the country. 


co 


ee oe aed 


Fe 


CO EGET 


“2 


Number Total t 

Names of Concerns in Blast Furnaces vy 

pS Se or 13 15 

Belval (Terres-Rouges) 6 6 Ry 

Hadir ... . ; : 6 10 iy 

Rodange . ; 4 5 aah 

Steinfort 2 3 on 

a , 0 6 ‘ 


The production of steel in October was 139,002 tons, 
of which 137,394 tons was basic, 1650 tons open-hearth 
and 56 tons from electric furnaces. 

Present prices, f.o.b. Antwerp in Belgian currency, Fe 
are as follows: 






Fr. ts 

Per Metrit Ton ¥ 

No. 3 foundry iron, sil a 

2.00 per cent. 280 $19.11 '; 

Peete. oss is nes 400 27.32 * 
Merchant steel.. 460 to 470 31.42 to $32.10 
Heavy sheets...... . 44010450 30.05 to 31.24 
Hoops and strip..... 550to560 42.56to 38.25 
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PERSONAL 





M. W. Zeman, who has been European sales director 
of the Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has been appointed 
sales manager of the company’s molding machine divi- 
sion, succeeding H. R. At- 
water, who because of 
poor health has given up 
the position and recently 
moved to California. Mr. 
Atwater will continue as 
vice-president and, after 
several months rest and 
recuperation, will take 
charge of the company’s 
sales work on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Zeman was 
born in North Ridgeville, 
Ohio, in 1886. After com- 
pleting his high school 
education, he began his. 
business career with the 
Dean Electric Co., Elyria, 
Ohio, where in five years 
he worked up from a 
junior position in a draft- 
ing room to assistant 
chief engineer. He com- 
pleted courses in mechanical and electrical engineering 
and devoted two years to evening study of pattern 
making and machine shop pr-ztice. Seeking a broader 
field, he left the Dean company and went to Cleve- 
land, where he was employed doing experimental and 
other engineering work. For some time he was em- 
ployed in the drafting room of the American Multi- 
graph Co., where he gained an experience which has 
proved of great value. He became connected with the 
Osborn Mfg. Co. in 1912, starting in the manufacturing 
department in order to become thoroughly familiar 
with every detail of the equipment. Following a survey 
made by E. S. Carman, secretary and chief engineer of 
the Osborn company, who went to Europe in January, 
1919, with a delegation from the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Zeman took up the introduction of 
molding machines in Europe, making his headquarters 
in Paris. From here he worked with European agents 
of the company in France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain 
and England. His work abroad was done under heavy 
odds owing to the high exchange rates, but he was 
highly successful in introducing the Osborn molding 
machines in Europe. 





M. W. ZEMAN 


Carey Wright, superintendent United States Radi- 
ator Corporation’s plant, Dunkirk, N. Y., has resigned 
to become superintendent of the Detroit plant of the 
same corporation. John B. King, Dunkirk, N. Y., has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Wright. Mr. King has 
been with the radiator plant four years. 


R. R. Lally, who was formerly with the National 
Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed district sales agent in charge of the southeast- 
ern territory, through headquarters at 716 Continental 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 


E. J. Kulas has been elected president and general 
manager of the Parish & Bingham Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of automobile frames and sheet metal stamp- 
ings, succeeding Mrs. Agnes D. Morse, who has been 
at the head of the company since she assumed the 
vacancy caused by the death of her husband a number 
of years ago. Mrs. Morse remains on the board of di- 
rectors and two new directors have been added. They 
are C. S. Eaton, member of Otis & Co., investment 
brokers, Cleveland, and F. H. Ginn, Cleveland attorney. 
Mr. Kulas was connected with the General Electric Co. 
for 15 years and was one of the organizers of the Cuya- 
hoga Stamping & Machine Co., Cleveland, which man- 
ufactured cartridge cases during the war. He was also 
one of the organizers of the Federal Nut & Bolt Co. 
and the Federal Gear Co. He is a director of the Apex 
Flectric Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
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Joseph R. Sheppard, for several years hydraulic . 
gineer in charge of the hydraulic machinery departm » 
of R. D. Wood & Co., and acting as consulting engin. »; 
for the Espen-Lucas Machine Works, Front and Ger rd 
Avenues, Philadelphia, for the past two years, | as 
resumed full charge of engineering department of R. Dp 
Wood & Co., on hydraulic machinery. 


E. G. Fahlman, formerly with the Aluminum C 
America, Niagara Falls, N. Y., as engineer in ch; 
of dross recovery operations, and more rec 
with the United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsbu 
studying cast and wrought brass and bronze, is now 
with the National Smelting Co., Cleveland, in the ¢a- 
pacity of superintendent in charge of the alum 
smelting plant. 


Frank G. Walker has resigned, effective Jan. 1), as 
superintendent of the Bessemer department of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown. He will be 
superintendent of the new mechanical puddling plant 
being erected at Warren, Ohio, by the Youngstown 
Steel Co. Joseph Welsh, who has been assistant to Mr. 
Walker, will succeed him. 

C. W. Myers has been appointed superintendent of 
the McDonald bar mills of the Carnegie Steel Co., lo- 
cated at McDonald, Trumbull County. He was for- 
merly general mill foreman, and has been acting super- 
intendent since the death of C. A. Miller, who served 
as superintendent from 1918, when the plant was built, 
until his death several weeks ago. Harry R. Mercer, 
who has been superintendent of the roll shops, has been 
advanced to assistant superintendent of the plant. Both 
men have been with the Carnegie company over 15 
years. 

G. Mil. Horton, who has been general manager of 
the Cisco Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, since its incor- 
poration, has tendered his resignation. 


Jules N. Winston, formerly with the Bancroft Cor- 
poration, Worcester, Mass., has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the Consolidated Tool Works, Inc., 2% 
3roadway, New York, in territory covering most of the 
central States. 

Edwin L. King has been appointed district sales 
manager of the Reading Steel Casting Co., Inc., Brid 
port, Conn.. with headquarters at 208 South La Salk 
Street, Chicago, to succeed M. L. Chase, resigned. 


J. W. Anderson, for four and a half years sales rep- 
resentative for the Manning Abrasive Co., Chicago, has 
opened a branch office for that company at Cincinnat! 


Obituary 


GORDON S. FALK, member of the Falk Corporat 
Milwaukee, died on Dec. 31, at Columbia Hospital, fol- 
lowing an operation for acute appendicitis. He was 
born in Milwaukee 35 years ago, the son of the late 
Louis Falk, and nephew of Otto H., Herman W. and 
Clarence R. Falk. He was graduated from the me- 
chanical engineering department, University of Wis- 
consin in 1910, since which time he had been associated 
in executive capacities with the Falk Corporation. Mr 
Falk was a member of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers. 

H. RowLAND Curtis, treasurer National Malea 
Castings Co., Chicago, was killed in an automobile a 
dent in that city Jan. 2. 

C, A. MILLER, superintendent of the Carnegie 
Co.’s steel bar mills at Youngstown, Ohio, died 0! 
28, after an illness of only one week. 


Steel 


De 


JOSEPH P. MURPHY, aged 28, a partner 1 
Northampton Iron Works, Florence, Mass., died on Ja”. 


ra- 
La 


5, at the Carney Hospital, Boston, following an 
tion. 

EpWARD KNIGHT Morris, president E. K. M 
Co., steel and iron merchants, Cincinnati, died 
home in that city on Jan. 2. Mr. Morris was 6° 
of age and had been connected with the firm organiz 
by his father in 1849, all his life. He was unmarris 
and is survived by three brothers. 


























RAILROAD BUSINESS ACTIVE 


{ the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Closed in New York 


(ier Business Pending at Chicago—Ford Motor 
Co. Expected to Be a Large Buyer 


re cheerful tone is in evidence in the machine- 
due to an increasing number of inquiries, 
from railroads and automobile companies, but 
ittered sources. General price advances on 
ols are expected not later than Feb. 1, and 

ve already gone into effect. 
ad buying, both present and prospective, con- 
; the outstanding market feature. The Dela- 
kawanna & Western has closed in New York 
at » 30 tools. The Union Pacific is expected to 
i ist shortly in Chicago for, its Los Angeles, Cal., 
[he Illinois Central and Chicago, Burlington & 
working on 1923 machine-tool lists, which 
pected to be sent out soon. The latter road is 
for its scrap yard at Eola, IIl., and has a number 





NJ , Fr , 
; New York 
Pe NEw YorK, Jan. 9 
: yw there has been no flood of business in 
e first week of the new year, there have 





mising indications for the future in the 
rders that have hung over from 1922. 
iware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
yut orders within the past several days 


ssued a few weeks ago. The inquiry 





itly 30 tools, and reports in the trade 
all of these have been bought. An- 
ible sign is the placing of a considerable 
business for the Ford Motor Co.’s new 
Green Island, near Troy, N. Y. While 
rs are being given out at Detroit, the 










he machines come into this territory will 
New York dealers The Otis Elevator 









market for 10 or 12 tools for its plants 


ind Yonkers and orders are expected 


rket on both electric overhead and loco- 

















es is quiet this week. Few new in- 

noted and not many sales Among re- 

s are: M. W. Kellogg & Co., Jersey 

1 5-ton, 35-ft. span, 2-motor overhead 

from the Roeper Crane & Hoist 

\dirondack Light & Power Co., Amster- 

1 30-ton overhead traveling crane 

Northern Engineering Works; and the 

tric Co., a 60-ton, overhead traveling 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Co 







sales include: 
land, Ohio, a 10-ton, 49-ft. span, 3-motor 
ng erane from the Northern Engineering 










Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a 3-ton hand power 
Northern Engineering Works; 

ric Corporation, Macksville,.-Ind., a 10-ton 
‘tor overhead crane and a 75-ton crane, 
purchased through Stone & Webster, 
Engineering Works; 


Quarries, Bowling Green, Ohio, a 2-ton 


> 


from the Northern Engineering Works; 
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of tools still to buy for its Denver shops. The Pullman 
Co., which issued a list in December, is expected to 
buy used machines. 

Other railroad business is reported from Cincinnati, 
where machine-tool builders have figured on an inquiry 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio covering about 20 tools for 
its Russell, Ky., shops. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
has issued a list supplementing the one sent out some 
weeks ago. The lists of the Big Four and Louisville 
& Nashville have not yet been closed, but action is ex- 
pected soon. The Texas & Pacific has bought two 
heavy-duty lathes and two drilling machines. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered two engine lathes and 
the Norfolk & Western three engine lathes. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has begun to buy for 
its various assembling plants, including a large list of 
tools for its new works at Green Island, N. Y. The 
Otis Elevator Co., New York, is in the market for 10 
or 12 tools for its various plants. At Cincinnati the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co. is buying tools for its new plant 
in the Oakley district. The Willys-Overland Co. and 
the Chevrolet Motor Co., both at Toledo, Ohio, bought 


several tools last week. 


Batug Engineering Co., Quebec, Canada, a 15-ton, used 
Ohio and two 25-ton, 50-ft. booms, used Industrial locomotive 
cranes from Philip T. King, 30 Church Street, New York: 


Hale-McNeil Construction Co., Haverford, W. Va., two 


20-ton used Brownhoist, 50-ft. boom locomotive cranes with 
l<cu. yd. buckets from Philip T. King. 30 Church Street, New 
York 

The Arctic Hygeia Ice Mfg. Co., 300-60 East 133d Street, 
New York, is taking bids for remodeling and extending its 
plant, including the installation of additional machinery, 
estimated to cost close to $400,000. Ophuls & Hill, 112 West 
Forty-second Street, are engineers. George Kinkel is presi- 
dent 

The E. \V Stratton Motors Co., Albany, N Y., has ac- 


quired property at 25 Washington Street for a new seven- 


story service and repair building, with storage facilities, esti- 


mated to cost $250,000, with equipment 
Motors and other electric power equipment, conveying 
machinery, etc., will be installed in the ten-story licorice 


factory, 100 x 100 ft., to be erected by Henry Heide, 313 
Greenwich Street, New York, on Van Dam Street, to cost 
more than $400,000 Maynicke & Frank, 25 East Twenty- 
sixth Street, are architects 

The International Cement Corporation, 342 Madison Ave 
nue, New York, has acquired the plant of the Bonner Port- 
land Cement Co., Bonner Springs, Kan., for $600,000 It is 
planned to extend the works for considerable increase in 
capacity Holger Struckman is president. 


The Rubel Coal & Ice Corporation, Glenmore Avenue, 
Brooklyn, will soon call for bids for a two-story ice-manu- 
facturing plant, 120 x 150 ft., on BHighteenth Avenue, near 
Cropsey Avenue, estimated to cost $500,000, with machinery. 
Edward M. Adelsohn, 1778 Pitkin Avenue, is architect 


The Transit Commission, 49 Lafayette Street, New York, 
has completed plans for a third addition to the repair and 
construction shops of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
it Lenox Avenue and 148th Street, and proposes to com- 


mence work soon It is estimated to cost $200,000 








The C. Deutermann & Son Ice Co., Crokers Pond, White 
Plains, N. Y., will commence the erection of a one-story 
addition to its ice-manufacturing plant, 50 x 120 ft., to cost 
$65,000. F. H. Brown, White Plains, is architect 

The Escher & Obaler Iron Works, 941 Cortlandt Avenue. 
New York, will commence the erection of a new one-story 
works, 50 x 100 ft., on Faile Street. 


The’ Springfield Body Corporation Springfield, Mass., 




































THE 





recently organized to take over and operate the plant of the 
Smith-Springfield Body Corporation, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile bodies, has completed negotiations with the General 
Motors Corporation for the purchase of a portion of its 
works.at Bloomfield, N J., comprising the section known as 
plant D, totaling about 175,000 sq. ft Immediate possession 
will be taken. The company has acquired about 5 acres ad- 
joining the present Springfield works for the erection of 
an addition to double the capacity of this plant. Negotia- 
tions are in progress for the purchase of a plant at Detroit, 
to develop an annual production of about 10,000 bodies 
Dame, formerly president of the Smith-Spring- 
Arthur H. Wolfe 


Clarence 8S 


field company, heads the new organization; 


is vice-president. 

An electrically-operated pumping plant will be installed 
in conection with the new waterworks at Gloucester City, 
N. J., estimated to cost $250,000, for which the City Coun- 


cil has authorized plans 
A manual training department will be installed in the 


J., estimated to 
Main Street, 


new high school to be erected at Bogota, N 
which C. V. R. Bogert, 167 
Hackensack, N. J., is architect. 

The Bogota Folding Box Co., Bogota, N. J., has acquired 
at a receiver’s sale the former plant of the British-American 
Park, N. J., on for about 


cost $200,000, for 


Chemical Co., Ridgefield, 7-acre site, 


$80,000, and proposes to use the property for a new plant 
Herman M. Hess and Michael Densen head the company. 

The New Jersey Casket Co., Center Street and Hudson 
Boulevard, North Bergen, N. J., plans to rebuild the por- 
tion of its factory destroyed by fire Dec. 18, with loss esti- 


mated at $22,000, including equipment. 


\ manual training department will be installed in the 


new three-story high school to be erected at North Plain- 
field, N. J.. estimated to cost $300,000. John T. Simpson, 
31 Clinton Street, Newark, is architect. 

The American Type Founders Co., Communipaw Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J., will call for bids early in the spring for 
its proposed one, two and three-story plant, 165 x 600 ft., 
on West Grand Street, Elizabeth, N. J., for the manufacture 
and assembling of printing presses, estimated to cost $500,- 


000, with machinery 


Street 


Chestnut 
is president 


Day & Zimmerman, Inc., 611 
Philadelphia, is engineer R. W. Nelson 
and general manager 

The Treat Place Body Works, Newark, recently 
has leased property at 41 Treat Place for the 
of a plant to manufacture automobile bodies. The structure 
is 30 x 100 ft., and will be equipped at once Charles D 
Schlenoll heads the company. 


organized, 
establishment 


J. Leo Scanlor Co., 950 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, is in- 
quiring for an 8-wheel locomotive crane, electrically operated, 
15 to 25 tons capacity, 25 cycle equipment preferred; length 
of boom 4 o 55 ft 

Wm A. Fouhy, 15 Broad Street, New York, is in the 


bending rolls for 14 to 16 tt of 
revolving, double angle shears for 6 x 6 x 


%-in. plate; 


5¢-in. angles; 


and a 5-ft., universal radial drill. 
N. Y 


crane for 


Dansville, 
bridge 


The Power Specialty Co., 
for a 
80-ft 


has inquiries out 
10-ton, electric yard service, 75 to 


span, 180 ft. runway and 220-volt d.c. motors 


New England 
BOsTon, Jan. 8 


or tools booked the past week were 
I even fewer than during the last week of 1922 


The most sale was of four Porter-( 


Important 
Worcester 


‘able 


lathes to a manufacturer of textile ma- 


chinery. Other sales included new as well as used 
single and multiple purpose machines, the used 
market having the advantage, but the amount of 


money involved in each instance was small. 


In prospective business, slight bet- 


howe ver, a 
Additional 
developed since Jan. 1, in most 


terment seems assured. inquiries have 
instances including 
one to four tools. These, together with active 1922 
carry-over prospects, are showing signs of 
There 


ment under way in New England among manufac- 


closing 


before long. apparently is quite a move- 


turing concerns to change over or take on new 
lines. The machine tool industry itself is experi- 
encing a change in product. Gne Massachusetts tool 


builder for some time has been operating at capac- 


ity on locomotive repair work and from present 


indications will continue for six months, at least. 


A Connecticut maker of tools has gone into the man- 
ufacture of bumpers and other automobile acces- 
sories. 


IRON 


AGE January 11, 19: 





Leading makers of carbon drills have advanced 
per cent and high speed drills 15 to 27 
On the other hand, some makes of shell 
have been materially re- 


prices 25 
per cent. 
and chucking reamers 
duced. 

Die castings are showing more life. A Boston 
manufacturer of automobile parts has just placed 
an order with a Western concern for several thou- 
sand dollars worth of castings, and radio apparatus 
manufacturers as well as others are showing 
greater activity in purchases. Prices of such cast- 


ings are reasonable as compared with a year ago 


The Webber Carburetor Co. will occupy a two-story n 
ufacturing plant with warehouse and property adjoining 
543 Green Street, Cambridge, Mass., formerly 
the Rockwell-Farnum Glass Co. 

A one-story, 50 x 148 ft., plant is being erected by 
New Hampshire Match Co., Bast Jaffrey, N. H. The « 
pany will shortly be in the market for machine shop eq 
ment and has not covered its motor requirements. 


occupier 


William H. Brown & Son, 420 Central Street, Winchen 
Mass., manufacturers of wooden ware, have practically 
pleted a three-story, 49 x 121 ft. plant having a 46 x 
el, and is building a one-story, 36 x 50 ft. power house 

Contract has been awarded by the Elliott Addressing 
chine Co., Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass., for a four-s 
45 x 70 ft. addition. 

S. C. Hersee, formerly manager Motor Specialties 
Waltham, Mass., has acquired manufacturing space in 
plant of the West & Dodge Co., 37 Parkman Street, Brigh 
Boston, machinists, and is operating under the name 
Hersee Co. The equipment includes part of the Motor 
Specialties Co. production tools. 

Johnson & Bassett, Inc., 114 Foster Street, Worcester, 
Mass., capitalized for $225,000, has taken a Massachusetts 
charter to manufacture wool spinning machinery. The com- 
pany has booked an order for approximately 70 large ma- 
chines. George M. Bassett is president and treasurer, and 
Chester E. Williams vice-president and general manager 


Ss. C. 


The Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 533 Second Str: 
Woonsocket, R. I., is taking bids for a two-story addit 
50 x 100 ft., including improvements in the present plat 
estimated to cost $25,000. 

The Saving Spring Co., Ashland, Mass., E. F. Bu 
head, has broken ground for the first unit of its new plant 
and two-stories, 50 x 150 ft., for the manufactur 
motor truck springs, estimated to cost $30,000. E. H. H 
ard, Framingham, Mass., is architect. 


one 


The Bastern Connecticut Power Co., Norwich, Conn., has 
completed negotiations for the purchase of the People’s Light 
& Power Co., and its affiliated organization, the Daniels 


& Plainfield Gas & Electric Co., operating at Plainf 
3rooklyn, Killingly and vicinity, and will soon take 
and merge the properties. Extensions and improvemé 


will be made in plants and system. 


The Maine Central Railway Co., Portland, Me., has pre- 
liminary plans for new car and locomotive shops at its 
South Portland terminal, estimated to cost in excess of 
$1,000,000 with machinery. B. T. Wheeler is chief enginee! 


The R. H. Long Motors Co., Framingham, Mass., has been 
incorporated under State laws with capital of $1,500,000 
take over and operate the plants of the R. H. Long C 
and Worcester, specializing in the productio! 


for 


Framingham 
of a six-cylinder car. Arrangements have been perfected fo! 
the establishment of a factory branch at 252 Central Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J. Richard H. Long is president and treas- 
urer. 

The Connecticut Castings Co., Watertown Avenue, Water- 
bury, Conn., is planning for the erection of a one-story addi- 
tion. 

The George C. Whitney Co., Worcester, Mass., manuf 
turer of paper products, wil commence the erection of a neW 
six-story addition, 55 x 60 ft., to cost approximately $50,00' 

Greene & Co., 24 Federal Street, Boston, are 
architects and contractors. 

Fire, Jan. 3, destroyed a portion of the plants oO! 
P. W. Merrill Co., manufacturer of szreens, etc., and th 
West End Sash Co., occupying jointly a two-story factory @ 
53 Bridge Street, East Cambridge, Mass., with loss re] ted 
at $25,000. 


Lockwood, 


A vocational department will be installed in the tw0- 
story and basement junior high school to be erected at Bur- 
lington, Vt., estimated to cost $400,000. Frank L. Aust 
240 College Street, is architect. 

The Bangor & Aroostock Railroad Co., Bangor, M . 
planning for the erection of a one-story car constructio! - 

nw) 


repair shop at Houlton, Me., to replace a structure rect 
destroyed by fire, estimated to cost $60,000. 
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wnual training department will be installed in the 
») school to be erected at Norwich, Conn., estimated 
2990,000. William T. Towner, 152 West Forty-second 
New York, is architect. 
Lotz Asbestos Co., 60 Prospect Street, Hartford, 
is acquired the two-story factory at 479 Windsor 
0 x 130 ft., for extensions A two-story addition 
built. 
Roston & Albany Railroad Co., Boston, will install 
tric interlocking switch plant for train control at 
station at Springfield, Mass., estimated to cost 


New England Coal Co., Waltham, Mass., contem- 
nstallation of new conveying and coal-handling 
at its plant. 

nual training department will be installed in the 

ry high school to be erected at Adams, Mass., esti- 
cost $350,000, for which excavations are under 

‘rank I. Cooper, 172 Tremont Street, Boston, is archi- 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 8 


rear of 733 Ensor Street for the manufacture and 
sheet metal products. C. H. Byron, Jr., is manage! 


1 |. M. Adams Co., Baltimore, has acquired a building 


\ir Reduction Co., New York City, is expected to 
struction on its new plant at Fayette and Eleventh 
Baltimore, in the near future It will cost about 


Viagneto & Machine Co., 1031 Cathedral Street, Balti- 
acquired the property at 1033 Cathedral Street for 









Board of Awards, City Hall, Baltimore, will receive 
Jan. 17 for two portable air compressors. William 










legraw is engineer. 
Chief of Air Service, United States Army, Washing- 
receive bids until Jan, 15 for 20 gasoline pump gear 
es. as set forth in Circular 23-95; also for recon- 
100 new Liberty engines from storage, Circular 















T Old Dominion Box Co., 28 Ninth Street, Lynchburg, 
is preliminary plans for a new four-story factory on 
B water Road. 
Lester Lumber Co., Martinsville, Va., is completing 
a new plant, to replace its works recently destroyed 
\ 20-acre site has been purchased, and a number 
ires will be built, including power house, estimated 
0,000, with machinery. 
1 & Barnes, 1643 West Broad Street, Richmond, Va., 
an automobile repair works, are planning for the 
of a number of machine tools, including lathe and 
iachine. 





exington Refrigeration & Storage Co., Baltimore, 
rganized, has acquired the former plant of the 
16 West Lexington Street, and will remodel the 
ind install additional equipment. The entire 
plant purchase, will cost about $350,000. J. F 
president. 











irchase Subdivision, United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Building, Washington, will receive bids until Jan. 17 
tric oven, in connection with other equipment, as 
Circular 212. 
ird of Trustees, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
rg, Va., will eall for bids on a general contract early 
y for a one-story central power house addition 
cost $50,000. Wiley & Wiley, People’s Bank 
nchburg, Va., are consulting engineers. 








timore Ice Mfg. Co., Lewis and Lexington Streets 

cently organized with a capital of $250,000, is 

the erection of a one-story plant, with daily 

it 125 tons, estimated to cost $130,000, includ- 
G. A. Beard is president. 











Crook Co., Baltimore, operating a shipbuilding 
ust Point, has completed arrangements for the 
the plant of the Union Shipbuilding Co., in the 
The drydock and repair facilities will be used 
owner in conjunction with its present works and 
erated as a branch. It is proposed to provide 
tween the two plants for all branches of construc- 
and installation, eliminating the necessity for 
's. Clarence H. Cook is vice-president. 
power equipment, conveying and other equipment 
‘alled in the two and one-half story printing plant 
| by the Baltimore American and Baltimore News, 
Ulding, Baltimore, affiliated newspapers, at Court- 
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land and Centre Streets, to be 96 x 200 ft.. estimated to cost 
$450,000 McKim, Mead & White, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, are architects. 


The Edwards Railway Motor Co., Sanford, N. ¢ has dis- 
posed of a stock issue of $200,000, the proceeds to be used in 
connection with its new plant, now in course of construction 


The Edisto Public Service Co.. Denmark, S. C., has com- 
menced extensions to its electric power and ice-manufacturing 
plants, and will install machinery to double the present 
capacities. 

The Service Auto Repair Co., 806 West Broad Street, 
Richmond, Va., plans for the installation of a lathe and drill 
press at its machine shop 

The Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., is ar- 
ranging a program for 1923, to include the construction of a 
new hydroelectric power plant at the head of Tallulah Lake, 
estimated to cost $1,000,000; the completion of the electric 
power plant now in course of erection at Tulago: new small 
power houses for city service, transmission lines, and traction 
line betterments An appropriation of about $6,500,000 will 
be provided for the work. H. M. Atkinson is chairman of the 
board. 

A manual training department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Rock Hill, N. C., fer which bids 
on a general contract are being taken A. D. Gilchrist, Rock 
Hill, is architect. 

The United Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga., has preliminary plans 
for a new five-story building estimated to cost $200,000, with 
equipment The company specializes in the production of 
fruit-wrapping papers. 

The Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., will commence 
the construction of two new steam-operated electric power 
plants with total generating capacity of 60,000 hp They 
will be used to supplement the hydroelectric power stations 
now in course of erection at Mountain Island, N. C., and Great 
Falls, S. C A 200-mile steel tower transmission system will 
be built. 


The Hackley Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Richmond, 
Va., machinery dealer, is inquiring for a single drum mine 
hoist, with motor; lath mill, and saw trimmer: and a motor- 
driven, centrifugal mine pump. 

A complete manual training department will be installed 
in the new high school to be erected at Newton, N. C., esti- 
mated to cost $85,000. senton & Benton, Wilson, N. C., are 
architects 

The Answer Electro Co., Odessa, Del., wants from two 
to six iron tanks for storing sulphuric acid: not less than 
eight fect in diameter nor more than 30 ft. long 





Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8 


S KARDON, Second and Vine Streets, Philadelphia manu- 
e facturer of paper products, has plans for a five to eight- 
story factory on South Street, estimated to cost $500,000. 
Clarence E. Wunder, 1415 Locust Street, is architect 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., Reading Ter- 
minal, Philadelphia, will build a series of steam-operated elec- 
tric power plants for its coal-mining operations and shops at 
Pottsville, Pa., to replace present steam and compressed air 
service At least five such plants will be built and the exist- 
ing power houses at Good Spring and Locust Point merged 
with the system. G. B. Hadesty is general manager 

The Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, Chester, Pa., is 
arranging for the abandonment of operations at its local yard 
and the transferring of all work to the yards of the William 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., Philadelphia, an 
affiliated organization Expansion will be carried out at the 
latter plant to accommodate the combined business. No plans 
have been decided for the future utilization of the Merchant 
yard. R. H. M. Robinson is head of both companies 

The Wackerman Sheet Metal Works, 859 Church Lane, 
Philadelphia, is planning for the installation of additional 
equipment A. Wackerman is head 

The American Pulley Co., 4200 Wissahickon Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, has filed plans for a one-story addition to cost $17,000 

Motors and other electric equipment, conveying machinery, 
etc., will be instaHed in the four-story and basement factory 
at Water and Mifflin Streets, Philadelphia, to be erected by 
the Schlorer Delicatessen Co., 1909 South Front Street, esti- 
mated to cost $200,000. Clarence E. Wunder, 1415 Locust 
Street, is architect 

Samuel Yellin, 5520 Arch Street, Philadelphia, operating a 
sheet-metal works, has awarded contract to the Fred A. 
Havens Co., 845 North Nineteenth Street, for the erection 
of a new plant at Arch and Allison Streets, to cost $30,000. 


John J. Wilson, Twenty-ninth and Ellsworth Streets, Phila- 
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delphia, will commence rebuilding the portion of his wood- 
working plant recently destroyed by fire. Additional equip- 
ment will be installed, including planers, saws, drills, etc 
The Foreign Trade Bureau of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Thirty-fourth Street, has received an inquiry from 
company at London, England, desiring to get in touch with 


American manufacturers of tools and hardware Also, from 
i .concern at Calcutta, India, which is in the market for ma 
chinery for the manufacture of vulcanite articles for magneto 
ust from a company at St. Louis, Mauritius, which desires 
to get n contact with American manufacturers of radio 
telephone ind equipment; and from a firm at Kyoto, Japan 
wl seeks information regarding American manufacturers 

small electrically operated automobiles Full information 
available upon request 

The Guy A. Willey Motor Co., Broad and Vine Streets 
P adelphia, is taking bids for a four-story and basement 


service and repair building, 122 x 220 ft., at Thirtieth and 
$150,000. P. H. Tyre, 1509 





Market Streets, estimated to cost 
Arch Street, is architect 
The Federal Lighting Fixture Mfg. Corporation, 35 North 
Ninth Street, Philadelphia, has leased two floors in the build- 
North Eleventh Street for extensions 
The Hurtey Motor Co., 219 North Broad Street, Philadel 
phia, has acquired the three-story building, 40x 100 ft., at 
North Broad Street, for extensions in its service, repair 
1 other operating departments, and will occupy the struc 
ture fter improvements and alterations have been made J 
Scott Hurley is head 
’a., has awarded contract 
Construction Co., 2313 Walnut Street, Phila 
delphia, for a two-story automobile service and machine re 


The Suburban Ice Co serwyn, | 





ir shop, estimated to cost $55,000, to be used for company 
trucks and cars 

The American Ice Co., Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadel 
phia, is arranging in expansior program for the coming 
vear, to include the acquisition and construction of addi- 
tional ice-manufacturing plants to cost about $2,000,000 
The common stock of the company has been increased from 
$7,500,000 to $15,000,000, to provide in part for the ex- 


pansiot 


The Lancaster Steel Products Co Manheim Pike, Lan- 


caster, Pa., plans the erection of a new one-story building, 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
school to be erected at Kingston, Pa., 





OO O00 


The Sheldon Axle & Spring Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., plans 
for the immediate rebuilding of the portion of its No. 1 
spring mill, destroyed by fire Jan. 4 with loss estimated at 


s 
$200,000, including equipment It is expected to suspend 
production for about a month 


The Le Grand Mine Drill Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will 
commence the erection of the superstructure for a new one 
story plant at Edwardsville, Pa., 50x 120 ft., to cost about 


$35,000 B. F. James is in charge 


Manual training departments will be installed in the two 
new junior high schools to be erected at Lancaster, Pa., for 
which C. Emlen Irvin, architect, Lancaster, has been selected 
to prepare plans 

Gannett, Seeley & Fleming, Inc., engineer 204 Locust 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa., has plans for a steam-operated elec- 
tric power plant for the Blossburg Electric Light & Power 
Co., Blossburg, Pa., estimated to cost $150,000 The trans 


1) 


mission system will also be extended. 


Bids will be called at once for a one and two-story voca- 
tional school at Mill City, Pa., estimated to cost $60,000. 
J. H. Hovey, Coal Exchange Building, Scranton, Pa., is 
architect. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new two 
story and basement high school, 110 x 150 ft., on Main Street, 
Taylor, Pa estimated to cost $250,000 John T. Howley, 





Traders Bank Building, Scranton, is architect. 


Electric power and conveying equipment will be installed 
in the proposed municipal incinerating plant to be erected 
by the C Council, Harrisburg, Pa., for which a site has 


been purchased in the Seneca district, estimated to cost 





SQ5 000 


The Wilkes-Barre Iron & Wire Works, Inc., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa., has been organized under State laws to take over 
and operate the plant of the Wilkes-Barre Iron & Wire Co., 
Luzerne Extensions and improvements are planned ey * 


Conrad is president of the new organization 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story and basement high school to be erected on Third 
Street. Palmerton, Pa., estimated to cost $150,000, for which 
William H. Lee, 32 South Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, 
is architect 




































































































The Edison Electric Co., Lancaster, Pa., has acquired 
plant and property of the Strasburg Electric Light Co., s; 
burg, Pa., and plans for extensions and improvements. 
system will be merged with that of the purchasing com; 





Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan, 8. 


a cheerful sentiment is noted in the 
local machine tool trade, although the first 
week of the new year has not been productive of 
large orders. Practically all of the sales have bee: 
of single tools and inquiry has been about of the 
same character. The trade, however, carried ov 
such a large amount of prospective business from 
last year that in view of the generally cheerfu 
tone of business expectations are strong tha 
orders soon will be more numerous. 

A good deal more activity has been noted ir 
cranes and other heavy equipment than in machin: 


tools 


The Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., Pittsburgh, clos« 
a 10-ton Shaw crane for its Coraopolis, Pa., plant, whils 
Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa., has placed three 1 
ind one 5-ton cranes with the Pawling & Harnischfeger 
and the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohi¢ 
awarded to the Morgan Engineering Co. a contract f 
cranes in connection with the enlargement of its As]! 
Ky., plant Several more cranes will be wanted for 
project The General Electric Co. has placed four ec: 
for its Erie works, the business being divided bet 
Northern Engineering Works and Champion Engineerin 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is expected to c)os¢ 
for one 10-ton and one 15-ton trolley for its Laughlin W 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, and the Allegheny Steel Co., Bra: 
ridge, Pa., has closed for a 25-ton standard open h 
crane, the order, it is believed, having gone to the 
Crane Works, Muskegon, Mich., which previously ha: 
stalled most of the cranes at this plant. The Universal S 
Co., Bridgeville, Pa., has yet to close on three steam - 
mers in connection with its plant extension, and also 
want considerable rolling mill equipment as soon as 
completed a 20-ton open hearth furnace, now being |} 
One local crane builder the past week had an inquiry ag 
a new project, which will probably go forward this 
calling for 41 cranes of various sizes. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., which owns a larg 
age along the Pennsylvania Railroad at Creighton, Pa 
understood, proposes to erect a plant in which plate glass 
be produced in continuous process instead of by the 
method which calls for several heatings and coolings 
tween rollings. It is probable that a large number of «© 
will be included when definite plans are completed 

The Consolidated Ice Co., Pittsburgh, recently boug! 
its No. 2 plant, two ice handling cranes, each capal 
handling 22 400-lb. cans, from the Detroit Hoist & Ma 
Co., Detroit 

The Robert P. McCurdy Co., 374 North Craig Street, 1 
burgh, local representative for the Lincoln automobil: 
plans for a three-story and basement service and 
building, 120 x 120 ft., at Baum Boulevard and Midvale 
nue, to cost about $500,000. The Hunting-Davis Co., Ce: 
suilding, are. architects. 


The Hipwell Mfg. Co., 831-35 West North Avenue, 
burgh, manufacturer of gas burners and gas-burning 
ances, has acquired adjoining property, 55 x 100 ft., 
brick factory, for an addition to its plant. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsb 

reported to be arranging a list of equipment and ma 
tools for installation at various service branches, for 
bids will soon be asked 

A mapual training department will be installed in th¢ 
story and basement high school to be erected at Dale, 
town, Pa., to cost close to $100,000. A. E. Kinzey, 701 
senger Street, Johnstown, {fs architect. 


af 


The Pressed Steel Car Co., Farmers’ Bank Building, 
burgh, is disposing of a bond issue of $6,000,000, a port 
the proceeds to be used for extensions and improven 
F. N. Hoffstot is president. 

The United States Engineer Office, Huntington, W 
will take bids until Jan. 23 for lock-operating machiner 
dam No. 30, Ohio River, including two duplex horizont 
versible engines with accessories, one water turbin¢ 
horizontal duplex pump, one air receiver, filling and dis« re 
valves; racks, gear sectors and pinions, etc., as per 
fications on file. 


The Shreve Chair Co., Union City, Pa., is planning fo! 
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yf electric motors, dust conveying equipment and 
inical apparatus. 
South Point Ofl Co., Huntington, W. Va., recently 
with a capital of $350,000, L. H. Lipsey, 1018 First 
Bank Building, head, has plans for the construc- 
it 15 miles of pipe lines, with pumping plants and 
juipment, estimated to cost more than $115,000. 
Villiamson Ice & Cold Storage Co., Williamson, 
commence the erection of a five-story plant, 
cost about $70,000, including equipment. 
Stroud Gasoline Co., Coleville, Pa., and asso- 
ts have perfected plans for a new oil refinery 
Valley, Pa., estimated to cost $90,000. 
, Bluefield, W. Va., will in- 
mining machinery at its 
ver equipment, estimated to cost $150,000. 
| also be installed. 


River Collieries Co 
lly-operated proper- 
Mine 
Harry Leaberry is presi- 
| training department will be installed in the 
basement high school to be erected at Avalon. 
to cost $175,000. W. N. Zortman and 
Building, Pittsburgh, are architects. 
Martinsburg, W. Va., 
Avenue for a 
works. 


Paul 
shaw 
has acquired property 
one-story machine 
A company is being organized 

Va., is 


operated 


shop and 
repai 
tral Coal Mining” Co., 
the installation of 
equipment at 
The capacity of the 


Charleston, W. 
electrically 
property 


and 
near 
wlil be 


recently acquired 
present plant 


Buffalo 


Jan Ss 
Buffalo, 
is planning the erec- 
Skillen Street, 


BUFFALO, 
Kail 
electric signs, etc., 
Military Road 


Sign Co., 74 Street, manu- 
’ 


of meta 
vy factory at 


$ 15.000. 


and 
to cost 
rd of Water Commissioners, Dunkirk, N. Y., has 
ns for extensions and improvements in the 
uding the installation of 


water- 
electrically-operated 
hinery 


Education, Buffalo, D. J. 
business and 


rd of 
nt of 
for machine 


Sweeney, deputy 
will 
electrical equipment for in- 
and technical 


accounts, receive bids 
and 
the vocational 


on file 


schools, as per 


ern Niagara Fruit Growers’ Association, Youngs- 

re of K. W. Schantz, 78 Main Street, Buffalo, 
will take bids at once for a two- 
and cold storage plant, 100 x 108 ft. 


engineer, 


ement ice 


department will be installed in the 
ol to be erected by the Lakewood School 
wood, N. Y., estimated to cost $150,000. John- 
Fenton Building, Jamestown, N. Y., are 


training 
] 


ental 


stock 


Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has disposed 
$2,000,000, a 


used for extensions and improvements. 


issue of portion of the 
Buffalo Avenue, Niagara Falls, 
electrical products, 
addition. 


Graphite Co., 


turer of electrodes, etc., 


tion of a new one-story 
installed in the 
Main Street, 
Associated Buf- 

Building, are 


department will be 
school to be erected at 2543 
$1,500,000. The 
Delaware Court 


training 


ted to cost 


room 40, 


Kardex Co., Main Street, Tonawanda, N. Y., 
office filing equipment and devices, is taking 
tory addition, 50 x 160 ft., to cost approxi- 

Louis Eggert, 35 Elmwood Avenue, is 
Westfield, N. Y., is 
improvements in its municipal 


planning for 
plant 


Council, 
power 
iding the installation of additional machin- 


cost $35,000 


ning department will be installed in the 
sement junior high school to be erected at 
9x 165 ft., estimated to cost $150,000, for 
general contract will be received until Jan. 
Schoenberg, First National Bank Building, is 
ern Foundries, Inc., Villa Street, Rochester, 
ng to rebuild the portion of its plant recently 
with loss approximating $19,000. 
Letchworth Co., 189 Tonawanda Street, Buf- 
addition to its steel foundry at a cost of 
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The Chevrolet Motor Co., Flint, Mich 
a two-story assembling plant, 90x 3 
form at East Delavan Avenue 
falo, at a cost of $950,000 
The 
gomery 


has filed plans for 
and loading plat- 
Erie Railroad, Buf- 


38 ft 


and the 


plant and planing mill equipment of the Mont- 
Lumber Co., Court Street, Buffalo damaged 


$300,000 by fire Jan. 5 It will be rebuilt 


was 


Cleveland 


CLEVELA) Jan. 8 
BRISK 


automobile 


demand for machine tools from the 


A 


veloped in 


and accessory manufacturers de- 


Michigan and northern Ohio at the be- 
land dealer 
first 


$ 100.000 


ginning of the new year One Cleve 
reports sales in the automotive field during the 
week of the year amounting to close to 
However, the outstanding feature of the market is 
Ford 


large 


and 


Detroit. 


the buying 
Motor Cc 


amount 


prospective buying of the 


which will require a 


of machinery for extensions and replace- 


ments at its Highland Park plant 


including the one 


and other plants, 
N. Y 


nery manufac- 


it will equip at Green Island, 


The Ford company has asked mach 


turers and dealers to quotations on various 


give 


types of machines but has not issued lists 


giving 
number of ma 
It has 


any definite information as to the 


yf each type it will purchase already 


ch nes 
placed orders for a dozen or more automatic screw 


, 
machines, five or six lathes, four turret lathes, a 


round lot of grinding machines and it is under- 


stood to have purchased some presses and other 


equipment The company is also figuring on buy- 
ng several machines for each of assembling 
plants. 

Chev- 


Willys-Overland and 


companies purchased several 


In Tole do both the 
Motor 


during the week and are 


rolet machines 
understood to have addi- 
tional equipment under negotiation. The Standard 
Car Wheel Co., 


wheel press. 


Cleveland, purchased a 48-in. 300 


on car 

Mar twist drills have advanced 
ipproximately 30 per cent on carbon 
The 
prices are 65 and 10 and 5 per cent off list for car- 


bon drills and 50 and 10 per cent off list for high 


ufacturers of 


prices drills 


and 35 per cent on high speed drills new 


74 

‘onsiderable complaint was made by 
that 
te-sale drills 


speed drills. { 


year prices of 


twist drill manufacturers last | 
their products were entirely too low 
n cor lerable came on the 


quantities market 


factor in depressing prices 


and apparently were a 


The Agaerican National Co., Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer 
of children’s vehicles, has placed contract for a three story 
brick, concrete and steel factory, 100 x 150 ft., at a cost of 
approximately $125,000 

The 
porated with 
in a building 
dusky and Summit Streets, 
John Naumann is president of the company and Julius Comte 


Rowley Oil Toledo, Ohio, recently incor 
a capital stock of $10,000, has acquired space 
occupied by the Building San 
and will manufacture oil burners 


surner Co., 


Products Co 


’ 


is secretary-treasurer. 


The Bay View Foundry Co., 
its plant in operation after a shutdown of nearly two years 


Sandusky, Ohio, has placed 


The General American Tank Corporation, Warren, Ohio, 
will enlarge its plant by the erection of a one-story building 
100 x 500 ft., connecting two buildings. This structure will 
cover a 15-ton crane runway which has been In use for some 
time. 

The Youngstown Foundry & Machine C Youngstown, at 
a recent meeting of its stockholders decided not to sell its 
but to continue its business as in the past Recently 
announced that the Aetna Foundry & Machine Co., 


plant 
it was 
Warren, Ohio, had offered to buy the Youngstown plant with 
a view of consolidating the two companies. 


The Ohio Galvanizing Mfg. Co., plans a 


$10,000 factory addition. 

The Toledo Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
expects to erect its plant during the spring. The Libbey- 
Owens Sheet Glass Co., of which the Toledo Libbey-Owens 
Sheet Glass Co. is a subsidiary, is planning the expenditure 
of 2.500.000 in the enlargement of its main works at 
Charleston, W. Va. 


The Minerva Mfg. Co., Minerva, Ohio, is planning exten- 
sions to its factory. 
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The Fairfield Engineering Co., which recently moved 
from Lancaster to Marion, Ohio, has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $150,000 and has commenced the erection of 
a plant It manufactures conveying machinery 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8. 


ACHINE tool buying is still light, but the out- 
M look for the coming months is regarded as 
bright and a more liberal inflow of orders is ex- 
pected to develop at any time. The Union Pacific 
is expected to issue a list for its Los Angeles, 
Cat., shops, but has not yet put out formal in- 
quiries Both the Illinois Central and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy are working on their 1923 
budgets, and will probably issue extensive lists soon 
The latter road continues to buy against its inquiry 
for the Eola scrap reclamation plant, and still has 
a few tools to place for its Denver shops. The 
International Harvester Co. has bought several 
centerless grinding machines for its West Pull- 
man, Chicago, works. The Pullman Co. has not yet 
bought against its list published in Tur IRON AGE 
of Dec. 21, and is expected to purchase used equip- 
ment so far as is possible. This company has also 
put out an additional inquiry for a 28-in. shaper 

General price advances are looked for. Planers 
are expected to go up before the close of the month, 
ind price changes already made include a 15 per 
cent advance in power hammers by the Nazel En- 
gineering Works, Philadelphia, and a 10 per cent 
raise in squaring shears by the Streine Tool & 
Mfg. Co., New Bremen, Ohio. 


The Stationers’ Engraving Co., 319 North Albany Avenue, 
Chicago, is receiving bids through Robert H. Salisbury, 118 
North LaSalle Street, on a two-story factory, 87 x 150 ft., at 
3115-23 Carroll Avenue, to cost $100,000. 


ro 


The Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West Adams Street, 
» has let a contract for a three-story power station, 
ft., at 707-13 South LaSalle Street, to cost $125,000. 


Chicag 
40 x 61 
The United Autographic Register Co., 2316 West Forty 
hird Street, Chicago, has let contract for a two-story fac- 
61 x 96 ft., at 4247-51 South Western Boulevard, to cost 


-+ 


tery, 

$40,000 
The Electrical Dealers’ Supply Co., 121 West Randolph 

Street, Chicago, has let a contract for a three-story factory, 


77 x 200 ft., at 2220-26 Diversey Parkway, to cost $150,000. 
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The Pressed Steel Mfg. Co., 20 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, is having plans drawn by Frank D. Chase, Inc. 
Chicago, for a two-story factory and office building at East 
Chicago, Ind., to cost $700,000. 

The Quality Metal Bed Co., 410-20 North Western Ave 
nue, Chicago, recently incorporated with $15,000 capital 
stock, has leased a plant at the above address, containing 
10,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and will manufacture steel] beds 
and cribs. Drilling, welding and bending machines will be 
used. The officers include Morris D. Lichtenstein, president ; 
Morris Demlinger, treasurer and William M, Simon, secre- 
tary. 

The Acme Spring Co., 1839 Burling Street, Chicago, re- 
cently incorporated with $25,000 capital stock, took over the 
business of the unincorporated organization of the same 
name, and will continue to manufacture mechanical springs 
Officers include L. Lischko, president; J. Kanton, vice-presi- 
dent; N. Heimann, treasurer; H. E. Richardson, secretary. 

The Bates Expanded Steel Truss Co., 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, manufacturer of steel poles for light and 
power wires, etc., is planning the erection of a new factory 
at East Chicago, Ind. The first unit will be one-story, 80 x 
120 ft., and is estimated to cost $100,000, with machinery 


The United States Reclamation Service, Denver, Colo., 
will receive bids until Feb. 15, for two 48-in. needle valves 
for the Black Canyon pumping plant, Boise project, Idaho; 
until Feb. 14, for two 5 x 5 ft. high pressure sluice gates for 
the same project. A. P. Davis is director. 

The Electric Machinery & Mfg. Co., Thirteenth and Tyler 
Streets, N. E., Minneapolis, Minn., has rejected bids recently 
received for its new two-story plant and will call for new 
bids on revised plans. Silas McClure is president and gen- 
eral manager 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story high school to be erected at New Prague, Minn., 
estimated to cost $100,000, for which bids on a general con- 
tract will be called this month. Toltz, King & Day, 1410 
Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn., are architects. 
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The Sieg Co., Fifth and Iowa Streets, Davenport 
manufacturer of pumping machinery and parts, has 
for a new two-story and basement branch factory on s 
Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 60 x 142 ft., estimated 1+ 
75,000, with equipment. 

A vocational department will be installed in th: 
three-story and basement high school, 164 x 175 ft 
erected at Webster City, Iowa, estimated to cost $3 
William Gordon, 319 Hubbell Building, Des Moines, is 
tect. 

The Burnham Mfg. Co., 915 North Main Street, Cc 
City, Iowa, manufacturer of children’s vehicles, farm 
ment, ete., has plans under way for a one and thre 
addition, 70 x 130 ft., to cost about $55,000. Morti B 
Cleveland, 612 First National Bank Building, Wa 
Iowa, is architect. Alfred Burnham is president. 

Bonds have been approved for $50,000 at a special « 
at Mapleton, Iowa, for the construction of a municipa 
tric light and power plant. The Common Council h 
thorized the immediate preparation of plans. 


A manual training department will be installed t 
new high school to be erected at Scotland, S. D., estimated ; 
cost $75,000. King & Dixon, Western National Bank 
ing, Mitchell, S. D., are architects. 

The Chicago Wire Chair Co., 619 North LaSalle 
Chicago, is planning for the installation of additional] equip- 
ment. 

Swift & Co., 76 West Monroe Street, Chicago, have prs 
liminary plans for the erection of a new two-story and base- 
ment ice and cold storage plant at Clarinda, Iowa, 75 x 145 
ft., estimated to cost $125,000, with machinery. H. Gilmore 
is local manager. 

The Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill., has preliminary plans 
for rebuilding the portion of its plant on South Washingtor 
Street, recently destroyed by fire with loss of about $100,000 
including equipment. 


A manual training department will be installed in th: 
three-story and basement senior and junior high schoo! to be 
erected at State Center, Iowa, estimated to cost $100,00/ 
H. E. Reimer, Kibby Building, Marshalltown, Iowa, is archi- 


tect. 





Detroit 
DETROIT, Jan. § 


LANS are nearing completion by the Durant Motor C 
P Lansing, Mich., for a new power house at its works to 
double the present capacity. It will cost in excess of $75,00 

A manual training department will be installed 
two-story and basement high school to be erected at St 
Johns, Mich., estimated to cost $175,000, for which bids 
a general contract will be asked during January. &. D 
Butterworth, Prudden Building, Lansing, Mich., is archit 

The Green Wrench Co., Battle Creek, Mich., recent! 
ganized, is negotiating with the owners of the building forn 
erly occupied by the Lambert Machine Co., for a leasé 
the structure, and will install equipment for the manufac- 
ture of wrenches and other tools. 


The Menlei Furniture Co., 600 Monroe Street, N. W 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is planning for the erection of a new 
four-story plant, 50x100 ft., adjoining its present f 
tory. Alexander McColl, 802 Michigan Trust Building, '§ 
architect. 

The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich., has engas' 
John and Donald B. Parkinson, 420 Title Insurance Building 
Los Angeles, architects, to prepare plans for a two-stol 
addition to its Los Angeles assembling plant, 132 x3 

The C. J. Litscher Electric Co., 41 Market Avenue, |! 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of electrical products, has p! 


for rebuilding its three-story factory recently destroyed 
will 


fire The new structure is estimated to cost $150,00( 
machinery. Owen, Ames & Kimball, Michigan Trust bu 
ing, are architects 

The Board of Education, 1354 Broadway, Detroit, is co! 
sidering the construction of a new central power house © 
the Roosevelt Field for service for a number of schools, ¢ 
mated to cost $150,000. 


The International Lamp Mfg. Co., 5338 Wabash Aven 
Detroit, has leased a portion of the Nulyne Laboratorie 
Building, Jackson, Mich., for the establishment of 
plant and has taken options for the entire building 
expected to remove the Chicago works to this locati 


The United Produce Co., 123 North East Street, Lansing 


Mich., is completing plans for a four-story ice and cold sto! 
age plant, 85 x 280 ft., on Kalamazoo Street, to cost $200,- 
Tussing 


000, including machinery. Warren M. Holmes, | 
Building, is architect. 
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Commonwealth Light & Power Co., 141 Broadway, 


York, has acquired the plant and property of the Che- 


Light & Power Co., Cheboygan, Mich., for $500,000. 


w owner plans extensions and improvements in the 


house 


| 


ton, 


+ 


d by 


and gystem and will operate in conjunction 
subsidiary, the Michigan United Light & Power Co., 
Mich. 
Cheboygan Brass Foundry, Cheboygan, Mich., has 
plans for rebuilding the portion of its foundry 
fire Dec. 22 with loss of about $13,000. 
Grand Rapids Chair Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the erection of a five-story addition, to provide about 
of manufacturing space 


is 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 8. 


HERE was a dearth of machine-tool orders in 
he first week of the new year, but inquiry was 
vely active. Metal-working shops have been 
ipied with stock-taking, which 
es will mean interruption of 
ns until Jan. 15. On other 
industries, especially in the automotive units 


in many in- 
regular oper- 


the hand, some 


parts trade, either crowded inventory work 
one week or carried 
of 
under way or projected for immediate under- 
than it at 


ist, with the possible exception 


it forward without entire 


ension production. Industrial construction 


in 
the 


time 
1918, 


ig is heavier has been 


any 
of 


val 


per iod, 
Manitowoc, Wis., has 
52 x 150 ft., of brick, 
$100,000 


Aluminum Specialty Co., 
ork on a three-story addition, 
merete, estimated to cost with machin- 
ther equipment now being purchased. The corpora- 
Jan. 1 inereased its capital stock from $250,000 to 
A branch factory built at Chilton, Wis., two years 


erating at capacity, as is the main factory. Walter 


ller is president and general manager. 


Wis., 
50 x 


Motors Corporation, Sheboygan, auto- 


one-story 


Falls 
igines, is erecting a addition, 75 ft 


| the market for a small list of equipment. 


Wis., took 
ft. of floor 
The com- 


Northern Corrugating Co., Green Bay, 
Jan. 2 of an addition with 
t of the equipment has been purchased 
metal staples and 
galvanized tanks, 
Krueger is president and general manager 
Wis., 
considering 


7500 sq. 


ifactures sheet specialties for 


trades, and similar sheet 
Ww 


. 
Co., 


dock 


manufacturing 
from pre- 
ns for improvements and enlargements estimated 
The present capacity of 1000 tons daily will 
2000 tons by May 1 The capital stock has 
| from $100,000 to $300,000 to finance develop- 


Superior, 
screenings, 


Briquette 
coal 


is 


me 


perior Ii Works, Superior, Wis., has increased 
from $70,000 to $120,000 and intends to 
major part of the new issue in enlarging its plant 
, and increasing its equipment. 

rd of 


rkins, 


on 


toc k 


Vocational Education, Appleton, Wis., has 
Fellows & Hamilton, 814 Tower Court, Chi- 
to prepare plans for two new junior high 
d vocational institutes, each to cost $225,000. No 
en set for taking bids on building or equipment. 
iter is president of the board. 


‘riangle Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has been incor- 
th a capital stock of $25,000 by Walter J. Penner- 
Sullivan and Emil Kieckhaefer, who have 

plant, equipment and liabilities of the defunct 
ne & Foundry Co. Besides conducting a jobbing 

the new concern intends to engage in the manufac- 
itented mechanical specialties. A plating works is 
the facilities. 


L. Smith Co.,. 1125 


tects, 


ac- 


} 


Thirty-second Street, Mil- 
inufacturing concrete mixers, paving outfits, ex- 
ichinery and gray iron castings, has broken 

r a two-story addition, 40 x 100 ft., estimated to 
) with? equipment, inquiry for which is being made 
il contract has been let to Klug & Smith, 30 Mack 
waukee, architects and engineers. 


ter Self-Locking Differential & Mfg. Co., Green 
has moved into its new factory. It is inquiring 
aneous list of equipment for manufacturing rear 
for passenger and commercial cars, brake rod as- 
ete, and has recently closed several contracts. 
elopment of production is planned. M. W. Kiley 
and general manager. 
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The Perfection Specialties Co., Elkhart Lake, Wis., has 
been organized by George C. Trotter, E. C. Trotter and 
William H. Burk to manufacture radio condensers and other 
apparatus and devices for wireless communication. It will 
operate in part of the plant of the Lake Laboratories Co., 
the original enterprise of George C. Trotter, which manufac- 
tures electric phonograph motors. Some additional toolroom 
and floor equipment is being purchased 

The Gaston Scale Co., Beloit, Wis., sustained a loss esti- 
mated at $65,000 by fire Dec. which gutted the plant. 
Reconstruction and replacement work will be undertaken as 
soon as insurance has been adjusted 


7 
~f 


The Northern Furniture Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has plans 
for a four-story addition 82 x 226 ft., of brick and mill con- 
struction, affording 74,000 sq. ft. additional for manufactur- 
ing and warehousing. Equipment have not 
been fully laid out. Edward Hammett manager. 

The American Rule & Block Co., Menominee, Mich., sus- 
tained a of $70,000 by fire on Dec. 20 Preparations 
are being made to rebuild the damaged parts of the plant and 
replace much of the equipment, mostly of special design. 

The Pittsburgh Plate 


specifications 
is general 


] . 
loss 


Glass Co., Pittsburgh and Mil- 
waukee, is completing a new manufacturing, laboratory and 
warehouse building costing at 213-237 Lake 
Street, Milwaukee, and expects to take bids late in January 
for a second unit of similar size, for production purposes. 
The project involves five units and an investment of $5,000,- 
000 in plant and equipment in Milwaukee in behalf of the 
Patton-Piteairn Division. The third, fourth and fifth units 
will be undertaken as the development of the business war- 
rants. Ludington Patton in general charge 
of Milwaukee interests. 


$1,000,000 


is vice-president 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 8 
HE 


manufacturers, 


tool 
number of 


machine 
to a 
are, more inquiries current than 


year started in well with 


T 


orders placed there 


for in addition 


for many months past. While most of these are for 


one and two machines, a few are for sizable lists. 
Chesapeake & 
This list 


telegraphic 


The largest inquiry comes from the 
shops 


Ky., 
but 


Ohio Railroad for its Russell, 


received locally ad- 


that about 


has not been 


scellaneous tools 
The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
supplementary list to the 
The Norfolk & Western Railroad 
the J. A 
number of 


Big Four 


vices indicate 20 m 


will be geaquired has 


issued a one sent out 


some weeks ago 


has issued an inquiry for one lathe, and 


Co., buy a 


The 
& Nashville 


Fay & Egan Cincinnati, will 


Is for its plant at Oakley 


new 


list and the lathes on the Louisville 


inquiry have not been closed. 

the Lack- 
The 
duty 


Delaware & 
its full 
bought two 


purchasers was 
oad, 
ific 


two 


Among 
Rail 
& Pat 
and 
& 


Louisville 


wanna which closed on list 
heavy 
Chesa- 
The 


large planer and 


Texas Railroad 


lathes, drilling machines, and the 


Ohio Railroad two lathes. 


& Nashville 
mill the 


peake engine 
bought a 
Norfolk & Western recently 
The J. A. Fay & Co. 


bought two planers for its new plant. 


a boring and 


closed on three lathes. Egan 
up thelr 
announce ad- 


sizes will be 


manufacturers checking 
will 


or two 


Planer are 


production costs and probably 
vances within a week Some 
At least one en- 


ou 
12% 


advanced as much as 15 per cent. 
gine lathe manufacturer will 
per cent effective Feb. 1. 


advance prices 
Ohio, recently 
has 
its capacity 


Lebanon 
springs, 
increase 


The Cropper-Kinney Spring Co., 
organized to manufacture automobile 
menced operations is planning to 
by the addition of machinery. 

The Paducah, Ky., shops, of the Illinois Central Railroad 
have been electrified, all machine tools having been equipped 
motor drive. Approximately $65,000 worth of 
equipment has been installed, and the shops are now oper- 
ating with the largest number of men in their history, ap- 
proximately 1400 men being on the payroll 


com- 


and 


with direct 


Eaton, Ohio, is contemplating 
plans for which are be- 


The Washington Motor Co., 
building an addition to its factory, 
ing prepared. 

The Rice-Emrick Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky., has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $100,000 and will erect 
a plant to include finishing and planing mills. Wood-work- 
ing machinery will be installed. C. L. Rice, Charleston, 
W. Va., is president. 











The Central South 


St. Louis, Jan. 8 


North 
instruments, has 
at Fifteenth and 





Wissler Broadway, St. 


vo 
Louis 


a quired a ftour-story 


Instrument Co., 601 
manufacturer of 
building, 65 x 100 ft 


engineering 


Pine Streets, for a new plant A. Wissler is president 
J. M. Earp, chairman, utilities committee, Lamar, Mo., 
will receive bids until Jan 15 for additional power equip 


ment, including engines direct-connected to generators, for 


the municipal power plant 


illation at 
department will be installed in the new 


erected at Emporia, Kan 


\ vocational 


school to be estimated 


unior hig! 


f 


which an architect will soon be selected 


» COST $200,000 for 
a 
The Oklahoma Power Co., Tulsa, Okla., will soon com- 
nence the construction of a new unit at its West Tulsa 
power plant, to have a generating capacity of about 10,000 
kw A similar unit is now nearing completion. 


Ardmore, Okla., is planning for ex 
Ringling, Okla 


of additional 


The Gilmer Oil Co 
tensions and improvements in its refinery at 


recently including the installation 


iC quired 
equipment 


Electric motors, conveying apparatus and other equip 


ment will be installed in the two-story and basement print 





ing plant, 120 x 140 ft., to be erected by the McCormick 
Armstrong Press, Wichita, Kan., estimated to cost $100,000 
Lorentz Schmidt & Co 116 Fourth National Bank Building 
are architects 

The Enterprise Chemical Co., P. O. Box 545, Huntington 
Ww Va recently organized with a capital of $100,000, is 
planning the erection of a crushing and pulverizing plant 

a at Lawtor Ky and will open bids for equipment about 
Jan. 15 The installation will include steam shovels, electri« 
dr ete with power house for operation F. L. Parr is 
general manager and William Lewis, construction engineer 

The Mengel Body Co Dumesnil and Eleventh Streets 

. Louisville will soon award contract for the second unit of 
its new plant at Fourth and C Streets for the manufacture 
of automobile bodies, comprising, a one-story and basement 
structure 150 x 250 ft Foundations are being completed 
for the first unit of similar size The initial plant will cost 
$400,000, with machinery A. D. Allen is president 

J. J. Kerins, Tulsa, Okla., and associates, are formulat 
ing plans for the organization of a company to build and 

7 9 operate an oil refinery in the Tonkawa district, with daily 
capacity of about 2000 bbl 

The Electric Storage gattery Co 1619 Wa&alnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo., will commence the erection of a new one 

. story plant, 168 x 220 ft., at Belmont Boulevard and Ander- 
son Street, to cost $100,000, for which a general contract has 
been let to the Fogel Construction Co., 619 Reliance Build- 
ing A. W. Pierce is local manager 

: The Ozark Stave & Timber Co., Star City, Ark., has pre 
liminary plans for rebuilding its mill destroyed by fire Dec 
14, with loss of $75,000, including machinery. 

The M-B Automotive Corporation, Nashville, Tenn., has 
acquired 10 buildings at the former Old Hickory powder 
plant of the Government, and plans the immediate estab- 
lishment of works to manufacture motor buses, motor-driven 
fire equipment and other heavy motor cars The structures 
will be remodeled and equipped for an initial output of 10 
complete machines per day 

The Memphis Light & Power Co., Memphis, Tenn., re 
cently organized under New Jersey laws to take over and 
operate the property of Memphis Gas & Electric Co. s« 
cured at a receiver’s sale for $10,000,000, has plans for the 
erection of a new steam-operated electric power plant on the 
site of the present station of the Memphis Street Railway 
Co It is estimated to cost $2,500,000. The new company is 
operated by the Electric Bond & Share Co., 71 Broadway 
New York 

Klectric pumping machinery and other equipment will 
be installed at the municipal -waterworks, Trenton, Mo., in 
connection with extensions and improvements estimated to 
cost $175,000 The Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 402 

7 Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo., is engineer 

rs The Landreth Machinery Co., Joplin, Mo machinery 
dealer, is making inquiries for triplex pumping equipment 
single-acting type 

‘ The Hannibal Garage & Machine Co., 106 Center Street, 

. “- Hannibal, Mo., has preliminary plans in preparation for a 


building, 65 x 142 ft., at 113-17 East Third Street, 
One floor of the structure will be 
Burgher, 308 Han 


two-story 
estimated to cost $60,000. 
Burgher & 
architects 


equipped as a machine shop 


nibal Trust Building, are 


The City Council, St. Louis, has called a special election 


Feb. 9 to municipal 


$1,000,000: 


appropriations for improvements, 


plant, 


vote 


as follows Electric power waterworks 
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improvements and extensions, including an electric gene; 
ing plant, pumping machinery, etc., $12,000.000; and munic 
street-lighting system, with fixtures, conduits, etc., $8,0: 
000. The Board of Works will be in charge. 


The Dodge Motor Car Co., 716 South Boston Street, Ty 
Okla., W. Elliott, manager, has awarded contract to G 
Morrow & Sons, 607 Kennedy Building, for a two-story 
repair building, 100 x 140 ft., to « 
operated by Norval & D 


service and 
The 


same address 


basement 


$55,000 


agency will be 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
City, Mo., 
power plants in connection with the proposed electrificat 
of a portion of The 
Los Angeles, is making investigations and 

The Watkins Mfg. Co., Wichita, 
wireless equipment, has plans for a two-story factory, 
140 ft at 208 North Waco Street, to cost about $50 
Ul. G. Charles & Co., Schweiter Building, are architects. F 
Watkins is head 


Railway Co., Kay 


is planning the construction of a series of ele: 


Engineering 
preparing pl 


Western lines. Keese 


Kan., manufacture: 


4 power plant will be constructed by the Dixie Spinr 


Mill, Ine., Chattanooga, Tenn., in connection with its 1 
posed nine-unit textile mill, estimated to cost $5,000, 
Roberts & Co., Red Cross Building, Atlanta, Ga., are ar 
tects Carter Lupton is president 


The Niedringhaus Metalware Corporation, Goodfellow 


Natural Bridge Avenues, St. Louis, is inquiring for a dou 
crank, straight side press, of 4-in. stroke, 30 in. front 
back, 48 in. right to left between housings, weight, ab 
”°4. 000 Ib 


The Gulf States 
sIRMINGHAM, 


Ala., will 
providing equi; 


Jan. 8 


Central Holt, make ext 


{= 
sions and improvements in its foundry, 


for increased production of pipe and fittings, with d 


Foundry Co., 


ment 
partment for the manufacture of high pressure cast iro! 
water pipe Headquarters are at 41 East Forty-second 


York 

The United 
take until Jan. 15 for one 
crank shaper, 30-in, stroke, for general shop work 


Street, New 


Office, Mobile, Ala., will 
heavy-duty, back-geared 


States Engineer 


bids 


Louisiana, New Orleans, has ar 
increase in from $30,000,000 to $7 
proceeds to be used for extensions 


The Standard Oil Co. of 
ranged for an capital 
000,000, a portion of the 


and improvements. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., St. Louis, w 
commence the erection of a new tank car and coach shor 
at Sherman, Tex., 80x 100 ft. An expansion program is 
being arranged for the local shops during the year. 

The Wichita Falls, 
under consideration for the erection of a 


Tex., has plans 


municipal electric 


Common Council, 


power plant 


The 
completed for a 
Clay and Jessamine Streets, estimated to cost 


Worth, Tex., is having plans 
ice-manufacturing plant at 
$65,000 


Fort 
two-story 


Arctic Ice Co., 
new 


Carson, La., has pr 
lumber mill dé 
$150,000 ir 


& Timber Co., 
rebuilding its saw and 
with 


The 
liminary 
stroyed by fire 


Delta Land 
plans for 
Dec. 27, loss estimated at 
cluding machinery. 

department will be installed in the pro 
high school to be erected at Gulfport, Miss., 


$175,000, for which an architect will soon 


A vocational 
posed two-story 
estimated to cost 
be selected. 
Henrietta, Tex., 


The Griswold Oil Co., has acquired prop 


Electra, Tex., and plans the erection of a new Ir 


$500,000, 


erty at 
is proposed t 


to the 


with machinery. It 
remove the present Beacon refinery at Henrietta 
The Electra Chamber of Commerce and Agricu! 


ture is interested in the project. 


finery to cost 
new site 


be installed in thé 
Picayune, Miss 


training department will 


high 


4 manual 
school to be erected at 
estimated to cost $75,000 

The Gulf Refining Co., Dallas, Tex., 
for extensions in its refinery at Port Arthur, Tex., to in 
a new process distillation unit of 32 stills; Fe-run operating 
unit of 22 stills: additional steam and coking stills, est 
mated to cost close to $500,000, with auxiliary equipment 


new central 


is perfecting plans 


lude 


training department will be installed in '" 
junior high school to be erected at Brownwood, Tex., 


mated to cost $100,000. 


A manual 


The City Council, Tampa, Fla., will install electric pum! 
ing machinery and other equipment in connection with wa! 
improvements to cost in excess 
Hill, Jr., 112 East Nineteenth Street 


r- 


extensions and 
Nicholas S. 


works 
$1,000,000, 
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York, consulting engineer, has made preliminary esti- 
s of cost. 


Dallas Railway Co., Dallas, Tex., will install two 
ic stations at Carrollton and in the vicinity of Denton, 
for power supply in connection with the electrification 

line of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway Co., be- 

Dallas and Denton. Richard Meriweather is general 
ger in charge. 

Waterproof Hood Corporation, Miami, Fla., recently 
zed with a capital of $200,000, will operate a local 
for the manufacture of metal guards and automobile 

a ent. M. J. Noble is president 
Texas-Oklahoma Phonograph Co., 908 Commerce 

Dallas, Tex., has preliminary plans for a new three 
and basement plant on McKinney Avenue, for the 

eture of talking machines and parts, estimated to 
0,000 A. C. Dennis is general manager. 


Comstock Motor Co., Nacogdoches, Tex., recently or 
i with a capital of $75,000, has acquired the prop- 
the City Garage. The structure will be enlarged 
complete repair department installed, with sheet 
working equipment, enameling and baking apparatus 
grinding machinery, lathes, tools, ete The new 
s headed by William B. Wortham and John Com 


es 
Fs 
FS 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. & 
rl American Can Co., 120 Broadway, New York, has 
| irded a contract to the Ferro-Concrete Construction 


innati, for a four-story and basement plant, 35 x 230 


Indianapolis, estimated to cost $300,000, including ma 


Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co Evansville 
irranging a construction and improvement progran 





ts and system during 1923, to cost approximatel) 
0, with equipment Frank J. Haas is vice-president 
neral manager. 

Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., is plan 
the construction of a four-story and basement, rein 
conerete addition, 120 x 600 ft., to cost $400,000 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., Fourth 

Street, Marion, Ind., has construction under way on a two- 
ry and basement building, 45x 100 ft., to cost $100,000 


it is contemplated to discontinue work on the structure 
rough the winter months, and resume early in the spring 
Chamberlin is president. Hiram Elder, Custer Build 


irchitect, 


Dillon, 150 Virginia Avenue, Indianapolis, is arranging 
nstallation of equipment in a local building for the 
ture of wireless equipment and parts 

H. Kk. Dorsey, Indianapolis, has arranged for the estab 
of a new plant at 735 Massachusetts Avenue, for 
ifacture of sheet metal products 
Quartermaster, United States Army, Jeffersonville, 
take bids until Jan. 15 for 100 pipe cutters No. 2; 
itters; 100 center punches; 25 reamers; 389 steel 
dies; 50 24-in. squares, and 94 pairs of soldering 

ilar 23-45. 
rriangle Steel Products Co., Michigan City, Ind., has 
r the erection of a new one-story factory, estimated 


$95 000 


«ational department will be installed in the new two 
| basement junior and senior high school, 163 x 180 
erected at Plymouth, Ind., estimated to cost $300,000 

bids on a general contract are being asked until 
rnest W. Young, 612 Dean Building, South Bend 
chitect 

neral Motor Service Co., 30-44 West Walnut Street 
s, has plans for a one-story machine and repair 
on. to cost about $12,000, exclusive of equipment 


lhart is president 


Case Plow Works for the year ended Sept. 30 
payment of all expenses, taxes and reserve 
tion and interest, net loss of $1,340,648, against 
the previous 15 months. Net sales for the 


$1,531,840, against $4,728,557, in the 15 months 


Sept. 30, 1921. 





of $1,500,000, first mortgage 6% per cent serial 
ds of the Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport 
field, Conn., maturing in from two to 15 years, 
sed on Dec. 20 by S. W. Straus & Co., New York. 
will be offered at par. 
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The Pacific Coast 


San FRANcisco, Jan, 2. 

7 addition to a number of shop buildings to be erected 

by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., Portland, Ore., on 

Brooklyn Street, a one-story machine shop will also be built, 
estimated to cost $50,000 


The Latourette-Fical Co., 917 Third Street, Sacramento, 
Cal., manufacturer of sheet metal products, has awarded 
contract to William Mureell, 527 Ochsner Building, for a new 
two-story plant at 911 Front Street, to cost about $25,000 


The California Enameling C« Los Angeles, manufacturer 
of enameled metal products, will build a one-story plant, 
300 x 600 ft it Santa Fe Avenue and Fifty-first Street. 
Hamm & Grant, Ferguson Building, are architects 

The Marine Transportation & Fuel Co., Los Angeles, has 
een granted permission to build a new coaling plant on the 
main channel, Los Angeles Harbor, consisting of bunker 


vith mechanical loading and unloading equipment 


lighterage 
plant with machinery, and other mechanical apparatus, esti- 
mated to cost $500,000 

Fire, Dec. 22, destroyed the power house and portion of 
the ice and cold storage plant of the Azusa Ice & Cold Stor- 
ige Co., Azusa, Cal with loss estimated at $100,000. in- 
cluding machinery It is planned to rebuild 

The Santa Fe Railway Co., Kerckhoff Building, Los An- 
geles, is having plans drawn for a new ice-manufacturing 
ind refrigerator-car precooling plant at Needles, Cal., esti- 
mated to cost $250,000, with machinery 


The E. T. Chapin Pole Co., Spokane, Wash., has acquired 
property I the vicinity of Weippe Idaho, and plans the 
erectior ot i new mil and power house to cost about 


$100.000 


The Hammond Lumber C« Astoria. Ore has plans for 
the erection of a new lumber mill, box factory and power 


house, to replace its plant recently destroyed by fire with loss 


of approximately $700.000, including machinery The new 
plant is estimated to cost a like amount 
The Placentia Orange Growers’ Association Fullerton, 


Cal., is planning the construction of an ice-manufacturing 
ind refrigerating plant, with fruit precooling department, on 
Kast Commonwealth Avenue to cost about $150,000 A 
Pritchard is general manager 

The Washington Wood Products Co.. Tacoma, Wash... has 
tentative plans for rebuilding the portion of its plant de- 
stroyed by fire Dec. 17 with loss of about $50.000, including 
machinery 


The Pacific Wire Rope Co 1840 East Fifteenth Street, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of galvanized wire rope. wire 
cloth, ete., has awarded contract to F. A. Noyes, 1022 Cali- 
fornia Building, for a one-story addition, 67 x 125 ft 

The Terminal Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., Stockton 
Cal., is completing plans for a new ice-manufacturing, re- 
frigerating and fruit precooling plant on a 4%-acre tract in 
the Mormon Slough district, recently acquired, estimated to 
cost $260,000, with machinery N. E. MacLean, 16 California 
Street, San Franciseo, is architect 

The Kleiber Motor Co., Los Angeles, manufacturer of 
automobile parts and equipment, has commissioned FE. B. 
Rust, 523 Black Building, architect, to prepare plans for a 
new one-story plant, 150 x 250 ft., on Santa Fe Avenue, esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $60,000 


The General Motors Corporation has acquired the entire 
outstanding stock of the Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., Syracuse 
N. Y., large manufacturers of differentials and gears, or- 
ganized in 1910. Authorized and outstanding capital stock 
is $1,500,000, and there is no funded debt During recent 
years the company has paid dividends ranging from 20 to 
0 per cent H. W. Brown, formerly general manager, has 
been elected president 


According to a statement issued as of Nov. 30, last, the 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., machinery and abrasives, had 
total assets and liabilities of $16,915,454, contrasted with 
$16,190,118 at the close of the previous year. The statement 
discloses a much stronger cash position for the company 
and a profit for the year of more than $562,000. The inven- 
tory account stood at $3,976,567, or $1,287,139 less than on 
Nov. 30, 1921. 


Meeting in Detroit, directors of the Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, declared a dividend of 15 per cent on 
the common stock of the company, payable in stock of that 
issue to certificates of record Dec. 28. At the same time the 
action authorizing a 2 per cent cash dividend on common 
stock, payable Jan. 15 to holders of record Jan. 5, was 
rescinded, and instead a quarterly cash dividend of 1% per 
cent, payable under the same conditions, was authorized 
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Plans of New Companies 


The Beacon Projector Co., 521 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, recently purchased from receivers the business 
and equipment of a concern for which it previously manufac- 
tured on a contract basis. It has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000, and will continue to manufacture 
the Beacon projector, used commercially for the purpose of 
1g and instructing through moving pictures. Consider- 
ible equipment is on hand, but as soon as distributing agencies 
ure established, the management will install a new press 
ind probably several additional lathes. At the present time 
it is in the market for sheets. The incorporators are A. J. 
Nelson; J. R. Mitchell; and H. A. Stoddard, president. 





The Steel Furniture Co. of New York, Inc., has been in- 
orporated with capital stock of $100,000, to manufacture 


stee ffice equipment All manufacturing for the present 
will be let out to contract. The incorporators are: A. Rosen- 
feld and P. Bender. A. S. Goldberg, 1540 Broadway, is 


ounsel for the company. 

G. W. Watterson, Inc 37 Old Broadway, New York, 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, to man- 
ufacture heating equipment and apparatus, and to handle 
general plumbing supplies. The new company is the offspring 
of an old plumbing house which has done business for several 
years Plans for manufacturing are still indefinite and will 
be on a small scale for sometime. The incorporators are: 
: W. and F. A. Watterson; and F. J. Wilkin. 

The Morrison & Risman Co., manufacturers and jobbers 
of railway track equipment, and handling new and relayed 
rails, frogs and switches, spikes, bolts, nuts, tie plates, etc., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $500,000, fully 
paid in. General offices are maintained in Buffalo, N. Y. 
and district sales offices in the Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
Works and warehouses are located in East Buffalo, N. Y., 
and in Lebanon, Pa. The officers of the company are: 5S. 
Morrison, president Ss Risman, vice-president; R. L 
Morrison, treasurer; and S. H. Risman, secretary 

The Mine & Mill Supply Co., with offices and warehouse 
it 214 Morgan Street, St. Louis, has been organized to succeed 
L. H. Zintgraff, 1210 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis 
The company will act as representative for several concerns, 
handling foundry, mine and mill supplies, also belting and 
lectrical supplie The officers are: L. H. Zintgraff and 


Peirce C. Bryant 


Americal Audioscope Co., New York, has been in- 
orporated with capital stock of $300,000, to manufacture 

machines and parts, but no actual manufacturing 
will } lone Activities will be suspended until February, 
when the new company will act as a distributing subsidiary 
to a rge manufacturing concern The incorporators are: 
} 


EK. F ties, A. G. Hansen and L. Zolla Nathaniel Cohen, 
iway, is counsel for the company 





The Doyle-Brown Motor Plane Corporation, New York, 
ias been incorporated with capital stock of $500,000 and will 


rag n the manufacture of airplanes and airplane motors 





Following the work of organization, which will consum¢ 


bout four weeks, the company will turn its attention to 


A 
plans for manufacturing. Nothing definite has been decided 
as yet, but it is expected that a site will be chosen somewhere 
outside of New York No orders for equipment have been 
placed The incorporators are: E. A. Kelly, R. E. Tuttle 
and Herbert C. Doyle, 2 Rector Street, New York. 

The Keller Mechanical Engraving Corporation, 70 Wash 
ington Street Brooklyn, N Y., which has manufactured 
machinery, dies, etc., for some time, was recently incorporated 
with capital of $500,000 For the time being no changes 
will be made either in organization or in production, but 
two new machines have been perfected which are said to 
display an extraordinary degree of efficiency The incor 
porators are: J. F. Keller and L. Tanzer, the latter at 261 
Broadway, N. Y., is counsel for the company. 

The Brooklyn Metal Ceiling Co., 287 Greene Avenue, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000, and is to take over and continue a business which 
has been established in the manufacture of metal building 
materials for 30 years. Operating facilities are complete 
and no extensions are being contemplated at present The 
incorporators are: C. A. Woolson and F. K. Randal! 


The E. P. Lawson Co., 153 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York, which has been established for about 40 yearsin the 
manufacture of machinery and parts, has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $750,000. New lines are being added 
but otherwise the management and operations will be as 
formerly. The incorporators are: A. J. Johnston, A. Skill 
man, and E. Mellett. 

The Beebe-Tunnell Corporation, New York, recently in- 
corporated with capital stock of $150,000, has provided a 
plant at 525 West Forty-fifth Street, to manufacture alu- 
minum and other metal products. Within a few weeks 
equipment will be purchased, consisting mainly of power 
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presses, dies, lathes, etc. Bids on the equipment and mater 


are now being received. The incorporators are: H. 
Tunnell, H. Beebe, and B. Simon. 


The Gibraltar Battery Mfg. Co., Tenth and Lanca 
Avenues, Dallas, Tex., has been incorporated to manuf 
ture electric storage batteries and equipm:nt and is in 
market for equipment, including small m>tors and a | 
potential charging outfit. The company jis in the manu 
turing end only and will sell to dealers. A. Swanso 
president. 

Stanley G. Flagg & Co., founders and manufactur 
1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, was recently incorpor 
to manufacture iron and steel products, but the busi 
which has been established for some time will be condu 
as before without any changes in the form of the bus 
organization. The principals are: J. F. Shrader, J. | 
Guckes and F, E. Barton. 

The Semple Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J., has taken 
the plant formerly occupied by the Sanhican Rubber 
that city, and will engage in general manufacturing. Ex 
ment has been purchased from the receiver for the S« 
Company. C. H. Semple is president. 

Tungsten Products Co., Bishop, Cal., was recently 
corporated and will direct its efforts to the productio: 
tungsten scheelite. Reduction plants will be built in 
West, but it will be some time before actual constru 
will be begun. W. W. Watterson, care of Inyo County B 
Bishop, Inyo Co., Cal., heads the company. 


The Caddell Dry Dock & Repair Co., Richmond, § 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $250,000, and 
operate a shipbuilding and repair plant. The new com; 
takes over a business long established and will cont 
to make and repair small craft. The incorporators 
I. B. Caddell, president; and L. W. Caddell. Alexand: 
Ash, 79 Wall Street, New York, represent the company. 


The Swedish Steel Sales Co., 5111 Second Avenue, Br 
lyn, has been formed by David H. Smith, president D 
H. Smith & Sons, Inc., and lL. A. Plass treasurer of 
former Swedish Iron & Steel Corporation, and subsequ« 
in business under the name of L. PlassCo. The new com 
specializes in Swedish steel and iron and at the pre 
time carries a complete stock of standard sizes of high zg 
tool steel and Swedish (Norway) iron. 


The Valls Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
organized to design, develop and make recommendations o1 
layouts for industrial projects, which may or may not 
volve cranes of standard or special design. In additio: 
company will engage in building special machinery «< 
kinds including cranes of standard design for indu 
plants, steel mills, raiJroad shops, wharfs and general 
handling machinery, it having secured a large plant wh 
now being equipped for this purpose. The company wil 
build gas producers of a new patented design, orders 
number of which have already been placed. R. W. V 
who for 17 years has been identified with the crane bus 
with the Case Crane & Engineering Co., the Shaw Elk 
Crane Co., and more recently as vice-president of 
Champion Engineering Co., is president of the new com! 
and associated with him is H. M. Lloyd, who has ha 
years’ experience in the crane business with the Mor 
Engineering Co., Alliance Machine Co. and the M 
Structural Steel Co. 


The Trimount Mfg. Co., Roxbury, Boston, tools, ma‘ 
and hardware specialties, a Maine corporation, has 
taken over by a company of the same name incorpo! 
nder Massachusetts laws. The authorized capital of 
new company is $450,000, and is represented by 4,500 s! 
of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, par $100 
18,000 shares of common stock no par value, all issued 


The Robert N. Bassett Co., Shelton, Conn., corset 
terials, has consolidated with the Worcester Metal G 
(“o., Worcester, Mass., luggage hardware. The compa! 
will operate hereafter under the firm name of Bassett-M 
Goods Co. F. A. Russ is president; Daniel W. Northrup 2! 
Henry J. Stuart, vice-presidents; B. H. Faulkner. treas I 


The Blakeslee Drop Forging Co., New Haven, Conn 
the Blakeslee Drop Forging Co., Southington, that 
have merged under the same name with a capital of $600 
with offices at Southington. Dewey S. Blakeslee, Cyr 
Chamberlin and James H. Pratt are the incorporators 


Trade Changes 


W. S. Murrian, formerly superintendent of motive 
of the Southern Railway Co., and his two sons, Jam 
Murrian, and John H. Murrian, transacting business 
the name of the W. S. Murrian Co. at Knoxville, Tenn. 
been appointed by the Mahr Manufacturing Co., Minnea 
Minn., as field representatives for Southeastern United 5! 
with a territory comprising Kentucky, Tennessee, rth 
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na. South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 


; and Louisiana. The Murrians are all men of prac- 
xperience. W. S. Murrian, after graduating from the 
en University in Scotland, worked as a machinist in 
ited States for a few years, being promoted to various 
ns When war was declared, Mr. Murrian was ap- 
a member of the U. 8S. Labor Adjustment Board, 
there until the close of the war when he formed the 
Murrian Co, with his two sons for the sale of rail- 
d industrial supplies. James A. Murrian, sales man- 
the firm, worked in railroad service until 1917 when 
take up industrial work, being appointed shop 
tendent, from which position he resigned to join his 
n the W. S. Murrian Co. John H. Murrian, the other 
ember of the concern, was employed us draftsman 
war was declared. Enlisting as a private, he saw 
erviee abroad, returning home a captain. He was 
d for service rendered by the British, French and 
States Governments. At the close of the war, he 
) the sale of railroad and industrial supplies with his 
ind brother. 
Gibb Instrument Co., Bay City, Mich., has taken 
nder exclusive license, the manufacture and sale of 
tomatic and semi-automatic electric arc welding ma- 
ileveloped and heretofore manufactured by the Fred 
‘o., Milwaukee, under its various letters patent, and 
ntracted to act as selling agent for the Pabst line of 
1 covered electrodes. The Fred Pabst Co. has spent 
years in the development of this line of equip- 
nd the field of application is said to be very wide, 
ng the welding of tanks, range boilers, barrels, drums 
ng. The Gibb Instrument Co. has announced its in- 
to encompass the entire range of electric welding 
ent and this deal marks a. long step in that direction. 
uur Love & Woodward, Inec., New York, have moved 
fices from 45 West Eighteenth Street to 3853 Grand 
Terminal Building. 
Simonds Mfg. Co. and the Simonds File Co., both of 
irg, Mass., have combined under the name of the 
Saw & Steel Co. with $1,000,000 capitalization in 
and $55,000 in common stock, no par value. The 
Mfg. Co. was organized in 1868, and in 1905 
ised control of the Fitchburg File Co., which then 
the Simonds File Co. with capital of $100,000. The 
Saw & Steel Co. has two plants at Fitchburg and 800 
a Chicago plant employing 350 and a Lockport, 
plant employing 450, as well as a Montreal subsidiary 
ng 150. The new combination will have no bearing 
personnel of plants. Alvan T. Simonds is president ; 
kK. Simonds, treasurer; J. EB. Kelley, secretary; and 
F. Howarth, H. A. Sargent and O. A.“Olson, vice- 


rsey City welding shop of the Metal & Thermit 

in addition to its present facilities for under- 
ermit welding repairs, has also been equipped 
r making welds on lighter sections by means 
icetylene and electric processes. This service will 
cular value in cases where large production work 


iukesha Steel Products Co., Waukesha, Wis., 
er of Durecon all steel chain link industrial fenc- 
rchased part of the plant of the Federal Bridge & 
Co., which recently retired from business, the 
been ratified last week. The Waukesha com- 
egin operations in the new plant immediately. 
veld Acetylene Co. announces that its Western 
rly located at 1077 Mission St., San Francisco, 
moved to larger quarters in the same block 
lress is 1050 Mission St. At the new location 
occupies the entire building, two stories and 
x 150 ft., which affords better facilities for 
surplus stocks of welding and cutting ap- 
‘lies, acetylene generators, etc., for private and 
and for an apparatus repair service depart- 


ter Machine Co., Elkhart, Ind., turret lathes and 
nes, has established an office at 30 Church Street, 
i. H. Warner, who previously held several man- 
ns with the Fairbanks Co., 216 Broome Street, 
ll be in charge. 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., as of Jan. 1, assumed 
ney for the Rockford Milling Machine Co., ard 
| Tool Co., Rockford, TIl. 


i Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, has sold $6,000,600 
n-year convertible bonds to bankers, who, in 
d the issue to investors. The bonds are dated 

mature on Jan. 1, 1933, and are redeemable 
rin part on or after Jan. 1, next. Or they 

ble, at the option of the holder, at any time 
next, until maturity, into common stock in the 


$1,000 bond for ten shares of stock. 
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STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Developments in Europe Have Depressing Effect 
in the Market 


So far as most independents are concerned, steel and in- 
dustrial stocks in the first week of 1923 began with sub- 
stantial gains through heavy trading and a firm market, but 
for Steel common it meant nearly an 8-point decline. Dis- 
ruption of the Premiers’ conference caused considerable 
fluctuation and left no pointer to developments. Overdue 
credence is given to this cause for reactions, however. If it 
were genuine and paramount, Sterling could not have re- 
tained its steadiness. It appears more likely that the re- 
actions reflect conditions within the market, that the move- 
ment was a corrective one and a natural sequel to the rise 
which began early in December. On Friday’s recovery, 
American Can sold at 83%, the highest in the company’s 
history. The brunt of the week-end selling was borne by 
Ameriean Can, Baldwin and Steel. Prospects fall far short 
of promising; they are even distressing, if viewed through 
the haze which envelops Europe. But first weeks are rarely 
different. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Low High Low High 
Allis-Chalmers... 45% 48% Int. Har. + re 90 
Am. B. S. & Fdy. 72% 72% Int. Har. pf.....110 116% 
Am. B.S. & F. pf.109% 109% Lima Loco. .... 58% 62 
American Can... 734% 83% Midvale Steel... 27% 29% 
Am. Ce: Wie 00 < 111% 112% Nat.-Acqme ..... 11 12 
Am. Car & Fdy..180% 186 Nat. En. & Stm.. 65 68 


Am. Locomotive .125 129% N. Y. Air Brake. 26% 28% 
Am. Loco. pf...119% 120 Nova Scotia Stl.. 27% 29 

Am. Radiator... 76 85 Otis Steel....... 85g 8% 
Am. Steel Fdries. 36% 387% Pittsb’gh Stl. pf. 93 93% 
Baldwin Loco...133% 140% Pressed Stl. Car 73% 81% 
Bald, Loco. pf...116% 116% Pressed Stl. pf.. 99% 99 

Bethlehem Steel. 61 63% Ry. Steel Spring.114% 119% 


Seth. Stl. Cl. B.. 62% 65% Replogle Steel... 23% 29 
Beth, Stl. 8% pf.1095% 109% IU ws 0 '4-4.0 48 52% 
eee. Besse +s 18 18% Republic pf..... 91 91 
Br. Em. Steel... 9% 9% tw foWaw aa ns 42 43 
Br. Em. Stl. 2 pf. 26 26 Steel of Canada. 48 67 
Cambria Steel... 40% 40% Superior Steel... 29% 30 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 835 8&6 Transue-Williams 33% 33% 
Cale. PMGh. occc 26% 27% Un. Alloy Steel.. 33% 34 
Crucible Steel... 69% 73% A  . - Sarre 29 32 
Crucible Steel pf. 88% 905% U. S. Pipe pf.... 72 72 
DOG. BE. x cciccr 72% 73 ey Oe ak caee 106 108 


Gen, Electric....181% 185% U. 8S. Steel pf...121% 122% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 30% 31% Vanadium Steel. 34% 39% 
Gulf States Steel 78% 83% Va. I., C. & Coke 54 565 

Inland Steel..... 47 48 W’house Air Br.110 111% 


Dominion Bridge Co. Report 


The annual report of the Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., for the year ended Oct. 31, 1922, shows profits 
from contracts, interest and dividends received on invest- 
ments and miscellaneous earnings, after allowing for direc- 
tors’ fees and reserve for doubtful accounts, amounted to 
only $188,670, as compared with $513,000 in 1921 and $1,092,- 
123 in 1920. After allowance of $134,008 for depreciation, 
net earnings are left at $54,661 as compared with $378,693 
for 1921. The distribution of dividends on the 4 per cent 
amounting to $260,000, created a deficit of $205,339, as com- 
pared with a debit balance of $141,307 in 1921, after payment 
of dividends on the 8 per cent basis and a credit balance of 
$444,530 in 1920. In 1921 $480,000 was allotted to the de 
preciation reserve, which left a profit and loss balance of 
$3,671,838, to be carried forward into 1922. ‘The applica- 
tion of this balance to the deficit of the past year leaves 
a credit of profit and loss at Oct. 31, 1922 substantial 
surplus of $3,466,500. 





To provide additional working capital, Smith & Wesson, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass., revolvers and pistols, have placed 
a $500,000 5% per cent first mortgage on its properties to run 
15 years from Jan. 2, last. The mortgage, in the form of 
bonds, has been sold to banking interests, who in turn are 
making a public offering 

A plan will be submitted shortly to holders of Penn Sea- 
board Steel 7 per cent three-year notes, maturing Feb. 1, 
which provides for an extension of same. Negotiations be- 
tween the company and Buffalo interests who offered to 
finance the notes at maturity have Deen broken off, the com- 
pany being unwilling to accept the terms proposed 





The Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., motorcycles, has 
foreclosed a mortgage for $725,000, held on the Harley Co.. 
Springfield, drop forgings. The Harley property consists of 
a foundry with daily capacity of 50,000 Ib. of aluminum, 
brass and composition castings, together with numerous 
forging plants and about 40 acres of land. It was sold about 
a year ago to New York and Philadelphia interests for 
$825,000, of which $100,000 in cash was paid, the balance 
resting in mortgage notes. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Refined iror irs, base price. 3.04 
Swedis a iS¢ Pe +040 h60% b¥e se sewpeee 7.50¢ 
‘+ ste pars MASE ! ¢ 3.04 
Hoops 0 SE dips ceia kent eeeSe ene 4.39% 
Bands pr »we 3.84 
I ean l lal ingle il d ees 
3 I 1! irgver a } l 4 
nani i iwles 1 tees under 5 ll 
1 y ba >. 04¢ 
Merchant Steel 
Lt 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger .. ie a fase aes 3.10c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger).. 3.30c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger........ . i enw aa 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard—6.75c. to 7.25c. 
Open-hearth spring steel te eeeees 4.000. to 6.00c. 


Shafting and Screw Stock: 
Rounds 


(Selasea he 3.90c. 
Squares, flats and hex 


4.40c. 


Standard cast steel, base price . .15.00c. 
Extra cast steel . -18.00c. 
Special cast ste¢ . 23.00c. 

Tank Plates—Steel 
14 in. and heavier 3.14¢. 

Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Lb 
No. 10 pees 6 6H 0808 OOOO ee 6 ® 4.19¢. 
No. 12 4.24c. 
No. i a SiG pith be UA fe cee na A Dn a aT 4.29c. 
No 16 Teer ye ee 4.39¢. 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb Per Lb 

Nos. 18 to 20 4.30c. eeees 
Nos. 22 and 24 4.35¢. ».00¢ 
No. 26 1.40c. ».05« 
No. 28 4.50c. 5. 15« 

No. 30 Sta errr ee 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 


Galvanized 


Per Lb 
No l 4 e° 4.35c. to 4.60c. 
tc Re vex srs ret secu eas aac Wie oa ee aie .4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Nos. 18 and 20 .4.65¢. to 4.90c. 


.4.80c. to 5.05c 
4.95c. to 5.20c. 


Nos. 22 and 24 
No. 26 


No. 27 .5.10e. to 5.35c. 
No. 28 ‘ ; : ..-d.20¢. to 5.50c. 
No. 30 . - ..5.75¢e. to 6.00c. 


and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 


No. 28 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv Black Galv 
in. Butt.. 50 35 | % in. Butt... 11 113 
% in. Butt... 5B 6-42 | & in. Butt... 17 ] 
1-3 in. Butt. —57 44 i-1% in. Butt 20 2 
2%-6 in. Lap. —54 —41 | 2 in. Lap.... —14 2 
7-8 in. Lap... —50 —26 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —18 2 
9-12 in. Lap.. —46 —25 1 7-12 in. Lap.. —10 + 6 

Steel Wire 

Base Price* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 


IE BEE i.a'n.s sin bs 6+ ee pene eeene 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
I TN ii ait wa au we sae ee 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
Galwamined amnealed «oss soc cececcceses 5.40c. to 5.65c. 
Coppered basic ................+..++-5.400, to 5.65c. 

ee ee ....6.40¢. to 6.65c. 


Tinned soft Bessemer 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 
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On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are so! 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills a: 
given in the market reports appearing in a precedin 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading o; 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


Sats: ERO MONE ok vince avckua wee ee 20 c. to 21 
Pee OSE: WAND: a vic nancies akaeeuen 20%c. to 21% 
UI I a a 17%c. to 18% 
Brass tube, brazed .......... saree teen 2. @€. te 3 
Brass tube, SORMIIIEE occ ivccicarccacs 23%4c. to 24 
Copper tbe, SORMICNS. . ..scceccccscce 26%4c. to 26% 
Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 0z., 22%c. to 23%c. per 
lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib, advance 
over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14-20 
Grade Grade Primes Wasters 
“AAA” “-_" 80 lb. . $5.80 $5.55 
Chareoal Charcoal 90 lb.. 5.90 5.65 
sso = SEES 100 Ib.. 6.00 5.75 
IC. .$10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.15 5.90 
Ek.« ee 10.00 TA... Fao 6.90 
IXX 13.00 11.25 IXX.. 8.15 7.90 
IXXX 14.25 12.50 IXXX.. 9.15 8.90 
IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 IXXXX..10.15 9.90 
Terne Plates 
8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 
et EE Oe ee $7.00 
RS cok oan HRE5.68 45-0 Ka ws eames ree 7.25 
IX Pe rr rr ee 7.50 
PIO. GGG BEGRK  osiiiws.d Owjndbuanecoiemess anne 9.00 
rin 
SSERTRIOD QD © 5 d's s'0 0:6, 9:0 0 ere bowwiw Sree aimee noe a 4le, 
RP sansisnwskees ay eherukee keane 45c. to 50c. 
Copper 
RM COE ick ie bs de.o0 dla ica acs ee aes 16 ¢ 
BORGO 6.0 cid desascscbncaachaaeee) See 15%e 
RSME 5 x. vd scn't0 6 50'o eal Rie Rei a ek ee 15%e 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
WRORGOIE -ADGIEOP 5.0/5 6 0sina'n sows ewer hes eee 8%c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks....... 10%c. open 10%c. 
Lead and Solder* 
AIROTIOR: DIP 1ORE. 66iwckccesasSeaeeente 8c. to 8%c. 
BN NE did: Sisk cw alae De Sak es 9c. to 10c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed .....ccccccccccececs 29c. 
POOG 2 UE: kk sda iawads dan soos aeta eee 27%4e. 
MONROE BOUNOE 66 iinkbscsdsepesioseecons eee 24146¢e 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 


ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 
best SPAR, DOT TD. é.cicc ccs 000005056000 0enwe ee 75¢. 
Commercial grade, per Ib. ....cccccsccccncce cen 35¢. 
PRES DDO Ds 0.6 oi ena ri.eecacimeswsneee » 6200. 
Antimony 
AMIE 6.65 cs. ce eee ee Tic. to 8%4e 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....26c. to 28c. 
Old Metals 
The market is dull and values are practically un- 


changed. Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 

Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy crucible ..... cis ccccccccccccccses 12.50 
Comper, BORNE WHO cccccnvicccsscuddeccek enn 12.00 
Copper, light and bottoms .......scceccccccsnuan 10.00 
PROG. ORED onc c6eccknsassse0encnse xc 7.20 
eee” reer eee eee 6.00 
Heavy machine composition .............see0: .. 9.50 
No. 1 yellow brass GUrMimgs .....ccccceccscapen : 7.25 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings......... 8.79 
Lead, heavy .......... cencccecessevcsese eeeens 6.00 
LOGE, COR Soi xs'vncavuseeebcaducecceere el 4.5 
BOD  vcdcdvdcevns4hndane denny eecesneee ... 4.50 
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